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* Whensoe’ er be fought, 

© He put so much of bis heart into th’ act, 

“ That his example had a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow whom ail tow'd. 

“* That sunisset! Ob! rise some other such! 

* Or all that we have left is empty talk 

* Of old achievement, and despair of newv !” 
Cowrer. 


W * now resume our account of 
this gallant chief. On the Ist 
of April, 1798, Sir Horatio hoisted his 
flag on board the Vanguard, and sailed 
with a convoy from Spithead ; but at 
the back of the Isle of Wight, the wind 
coming to the westward, he was forced 
to return to St. Helen’s.. On the Qth, 
he again sailed, with a convoy to Lis- 
bon ; and on the 29th of April, joined 
Earl St. Vincent, off Cadiz. On the 
ensuing day, Sir Horatio Nelson was 
detached into the Mediterranean, to 
watch the motions of the enemy, who 
was at this time fitting out a most for- 
midable armament at Toulon, the des- 
tination of which was kept a profound 
secret. * He was joined on the Sth of 
June, by Capt. Trowbridge; his force 
after this union amounted to twelve 
ships of 74 guns, and the Leander of fifty. 
With this force, Admiral Nelson went 
in pursuit of the French fleet, which had 
quitted Toulon, on the 22d. of May. 
Knowing the enemy had sailed witha 
N. W. wind, he had no doubt of their 
steering up the Mediterranean. But 
neither on the coast of Italy, nor in the 





* On the 6th ef sune, when the 
squadron was spread, anxiously looking 
out forthe reinforcement, under Cap- 
tain Trowbridge, he was informed by a 
vessel he spoke with, that. several sail 
then in sight, were Spanish ships richly 
laden, but he refused to -deviate from 
his course. Prize money was not ins 
object ; all selfish considerations were 
absorbed ii his great mind, by his soli- 
citude for the honour and interest of his 
country. 
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port of Naples, could he obtain infor- 
mation, as to the object of their destina- 
tion ; it was however surmised they 
would proceed to Malta. Hither the 
admiral steered, passing through the 
straits of Messina, Intelligence was 
then received, that the French, after 
having captured Malta, had sailed from 
thence on the 18th of June. On this, 
Sir Horatio steered for Alexandria, butto 
his chagrin, found not a French vessel 
in the harbour. He instantly returned 
to Sicily, entered the port of Syracuse, 
with which not a_ person in_ the 
fleet was acquainted. Every ship, how- 
ever, got safely in, through the. skill 
and judgment of its officers. Sir Horatio 
supplied his fleet with fresh water, and 
on the 25th, sailed for the Morea. From 
information which he gathered he was 
induced to trace back his former route, 
and on the Ist of August, Sir Horatio 
had the happiness to descry the French 
flect, at os in the bay of Aboukir.* 
Every bosom swelled with joy at the 
sight of the enemy, and none received 
from it more heart felt satisfaction than 
the admiral himself. On the valor and 
conduct of every captain in the squadron, 
Sir Horatio justly placed the firmest te- 
liance. During the whole of his cruize, 
it had been his practice, whenever cir- 
cumstances would permit, to assemble 
the captains on board the Vanguard, 
and there fully to explain to them his 
own ideas of the different and best modes 
of attack, together with such plans as lie 
proposed to execute, in falling in with 
the enemy, whatever might be their 
situation by night or day. There was 
tae ig position in Which they could 
be found, that he had uot taken into his 
calculation and for the most advantage- 
ousattack, of which he had not digest- 





* Although the wind blew fresh, and 
the day was far spent, yet the admiral 
made the signal for battle, and signified 
at the same time, that it was his inten- 
tion to attack the enemy’s van and centre 
as it lay at anchor, in the manner, and 
according to a plan already poinied out 
to his respective captains. ” 
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ed and arranged, the best possible dispo- 
sition of his force. Each of the captains 
of his squadron, was therefore thorough- 
ly acquainted with the masterly ideas of 
their admiral, on the subject of naval 
tactics ; and upon surveying the situ- 
ation of the enemy, these officers could 
ascertain with precision, what were the 
ideas and intentions of their command- 
ers, without the aid of any farther in- 
structions; a circumstance of almost in- 
calculable advantage to the general ser- 
vice. Never was more heroism display- 
ed, than in the prompt decision of the 
British admiral. When his squadron 
was well collected round him, he deter- 
mined without loss of time, to attack 
the foe, formidable as was their appear- 
ance; superior in number, weight of 
metal and size; night coming on, and 
in anunknown navigation! His honour, 
his character, and his life were staked on 
the decision of the enterprise, for it was 
well known that conquest or death was 
his object. His resolution being form- 
ed, the signal was made for the head- 
most ship to beardown and engage as 
she reached the van of the enemy ; the 
next ship to pass by and engage the se- 
cond ship of the line and so on. With 
alacrity was this signal obeyed, the sure 
presage of victory gladdened every heart, 
and a general ardonr diffused itself 
through all ranks. The commanders, 
with that courage which distinguishes 
men inured to danger, saw the hazard 
of the contest, and prepared to meet it. 
Their ships were trained to every exer- 
cise ofarms; all means of preservation 
from fire, leaks and other casualties, were 
arranged in order ; a bower cable was 
got out of the after part of the ship, and 
bent forward that she might anchor by 
the stern ; the dreadful engines of de- 
struction were ready primed, and doubly 
loaded, the men at their quarters await- 
ing, in silent expectation, the orders of 
their superiors: the officers looking re- 
spectfully towards their captains, and 
awaiting with firmness the awful mo- 
ment. From the situation of the ene- 
my, they possessed a most decided ad- 
vantage, as they had nothing to attend 
to but their artillery, their superior skill 
in the use of which has so often secured 
them splendid victories on shore. In 


short, each ship being at anchor, be- 
came a fixed battery. 

The Goliath, Captain T. Foley, and 
the Zealous, Captaim Hood, had the 
honour to receive the Gist fise of the 
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enemy ; Sir Horatio as_rear-admiral of 
the Blue, carried the blue flag at the 
mizen ; but from a standing order of Sir 
John Jervis, the commander in chief, 
the squadron wore the white, or St. 
George’s ensign, in the action ; and it 
is remarkable that this occasioned the 
display of the cross upon the renowned 
oak ancient coast of Egypt. A most 
animated fire was opened from the Van- 
guard, which ship covered the approach 
of those in the rear; in a few minutes 
every man stationed at the first six guns 
in the fore part of this ship’s deck, were 
all down, killed or wounded; and one 
gun in particular, was repeatedly cleared. 
Sir Horatio was so entirely resolved to 
conquer or to perish in the attempt, that 
he led into the action, with six ensigns 
or flags, viz. red, white, and blue, flying 
in different parts of the rigging; he 
could not even bear to reflect on the 
possibility of his colours being carried 
away by a random shot from the enemy. 
The victory which followed was of the 
most glorious nature ; few of our coun- 
trymen but are acquainted with its de- 
tails ; they are impressed on their hearts, 
and nothing more is required from his 
biographer, than a tribute of admiration 
and respect. Suflice it to observe, that the 
consummate judgment with which the 
plan of attackwas formed and executed on 
an enemy’s ficet, moored in a compact 
line of battle ; protected in the van by 
a battery, and flanked by four frigates, 
and many gun boats ; was worthy the 
intrepid mind of Admiral Nelson. The 
victory will stand upon record as a con- 
vineing proof of what British sailors, 
commanded by able officers, can -efiect 
in hazardous enterprises. 

The Arabs and Mamalukes, who 
during this batile had lined the shores 
of the bay, saw with transport, the re- 
sult—indced they participated, says an 
officer, with an exultation equal to our 
own ; andon that and on the two fol- 
Jowing nights, the whole coast and 
country were ifiuminated, in celebration 
of the victory. Sir Horatio received a 
severe wound in this battle, supposed 
to have proceeded from langridge shot, 
or a piece of iron; the skin of his fore- 
head being cut with it, at right angles. 
Captain Berry, who happened to stand 
near, caught the admiral in his arms. 
On being carried into the cock-pit, where 
several of his gallant crew were stretched 
with their shattered limbs, and mangled 
wounds, ths surgeon with great anxiety 














fznmediately came to attend on the ad- 
miral. No, (replied the hero), J well take 
my turn with my brave followers! It was 
the general opinion at first, that the 
wound was of a fatal nature, and Sir 
Horatio gave his directions accordingly. 
When, however, the surgeon came to 
examine it, notwithstanding its severity, 
it appeared evidently not to be mortal. 
As soon as the wound was dressed, Sir 
Horatio was informed of the French ad- 
miral’s ship, l’Orient, being on fire, and 
of the great apprehensions, from the 
strength of the deen, not only of her 
safety, buteven of those British ships 
nighest her. Upon this, the admiral, 
forgetting the anguish of his wound, 
came upon deck, and witha humanity 
which particularly characterised him, 
ordered out the only boat in a condition 
to swim, to save the lives of as many of 
the unfortunate enemy as possible ; this 
example was followed by the command- 
ers of our other ships. Seventy persons 
were by this means preserved, and more 
would have been saved, but that the 
YOrient soon blew up, with a most 
dreadful explosion. Admiral Nelson 
afterward sat down and wrote the ofli- 
cial letter which was published in the 
Gazette, of this action, beginning, ** Al- 
mighty God has blessed his Majesty’s 
arms in the late battle, by a great vic- 
tory, &c.” similar to the famous dis- 
patch of Rodney, after defeating the 
Count de Grasse, in 1782, which be- 
gan, ‘It pleased God of his divine pro- 
vidence, to grant to his Majesty’s arms, 
a most complete victory, &c.” 
The bay of Aboukir was covered for 
a week with the floating bodies of the 
slain, exhibiting a dreadful and awful 
spectacle to the contemplative mind ; 
and though men were continually em- 
ee to sink them, many of the bodies 
1aving slipped off the shot, re-appeared 
on the surface. Considerable appre- 
hensions of a pestilential disorder were 
entertained by the troops on shore, from 
this circumstance, added to the exces» 
sive heat of the weather, at the time. 
We are duced to add the following 
just tribute to the talents of Lord Nel- 
son ; partly from a consideration of its 
strengthening the propriety of the Latin 
motto which precede this memoir.—‘* It 
is not in the conduct ofa fleetalone, that 
Lord Nelson is seen to advantage. There 
appears to be something of the states- 
man in him,as well as ofthe commander, 


After the battle of the Nile, he did that 
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which Pompey, after the battle of Dir- 
rachium, and the Christian confede- 
rates aiter that of Lepanto omitted todo, 
and suffered for their omission ; he made 


the best use of his victory. The Bri- 
tish government in India had taken the 
alarm atthe progress of the French in 
the Mediterranean. Immediately after 
the action, the admiral dispatched a 
messenger overland to Bombay, with 
intelligence of the victory. He also 
communicated the news to the princi- 
pal cabinets of the continent, and re- 
vived their drooping spirits. He left 
Commodore ‘Trowbridge upon the coast 
of Egypt, with six sail of the line, to 
burn the enemy’s transports, and to ine 
tercept their succours; and he took 
ossessioh of an Island in the enemy’s 

Jan, fortified with mortars, and can- 
non, which had considerably annoyed 
his fleet in action*.” As some reward 
for the valour and discretion displaved 
by the admiral on this occasion, his 
sovereign bestowed on him the honours of 
the peerage by the title of Baron Nelson, 
of Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, and 
of the Nile. 

‘The news of the battle of the Nile, 
caused the greatest sensation throughout 
Europe: the Emperor of Germany 
broke off the conference at Rastadt for 
peace, and the Ottoman Porte declared 
war against, the French. In England, 
the victory was celebrated by means of 
bonfires and illuminations; while the 
king and both houses of parliament ri- 
valled each other in their desire of shew- 
ing their sense of the services. of our 
triumphant fleetand its gallant chief. 
A pension of 2000]. per annuin was 
voted Lord Nelson, and his two next 
successors in the title. Soon after 
the achievement of this great victary, 
the admiral sailed for Naples, .where 
he arrived on the 22d. of September, 
1798, and was hailed as a deliverer. 
The King and Queen exhibited the 
most unequivocal marks of esteem and 
regard ; “the former presented him with 
a sword, most magnificently enriched 
with diamonds, velued at 50001. and 
conferred on him the title of Duke of 
Bronte, annexing to it the feud of 
Bronte, worth about 50001. per an- 
num.f Even the Grand Signior, anx- 





* Public characters, 1798—1790. 

+ We have been informed that Lord 
Nelson, never received morethan 20001. 
3R2 
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us to shew his esteem and gratitude, the treaty was violated with these unhap- 
directed a purse of 2000 zequins to be py men and some were put to death ! This 
distributed among the British seamen, charge has been exhibited in several 
wounded in the battle, and presented works on the continent, and among 
the noble admiral with a diamond others, by Miss Williams, who pub- 
aigrette ‘or plume of triumph; as lished the original treaty with those 
alsya rich pelice, worth a thousand strictures, which an idea of its truth 
pounds ; the Grand Signior’s mother, might naturally be supposed to create in 
added to these a rose set with diamonds, a humane and pelished mind. We 
of equal value. On the arrival of the read that that great Spanish captain, 
Russian squadron at Naples, admiral Gonsalvo, in the integrity of his heart, 
Nelson directed Commodore ‘l'row- used to acknowledge with repentent sen- 
bridge to go with the squadron, and sibility his sorrow, at having transmit- 
closely blockade Civita Vecchia, and to ted Cwsar Borgia, a prisoner to Spain, 
offer the French favourable terms, pro- notwithstanding he Pad tendered him 
vided they evacuated that place and assurances of protection. We are hap- 
Rome, which General Grenier, the py to say, that the mind of Lord Nelson 
French commander, gladly acceding ta, exhibited no less sensibility on reading 
the treaty was signed on board the Cul- the charge, but are still more rejoiced to 
joden ; a prophecy made to Lord Nel- learn, that a gentleman who possesses 
son, on his arrival at Naples, was by this materials for his Lordship’s lite, was en- 
¢eircumstance actually fulfilled, viz. trusted some months previous to his 
** that he should take Rome by his ships.” death, with a refutation of the state- 
It is not without grief and reluctance ment. . 
that we feel compelled to notice an ac- On the 6th of November, after an ab- 
cusation preferred against our gallant sence of three years, Lord Nelson land, 
countryman at this period; and the more ed at Yarmouth; the inhabitants of 
so, as we have it not in our power to which greeted him most warmly. On 
refute it. We shall however simply the 8th he arrived at London, where 
state the charge. During that period every one was eager to behold ‘the hero 
when the name aid hopes of liberty had of the Nile,” and the theatres were al- 
inspired in many the reselution to aim at ways crowded when he appeared. On 
its acquirement, the subjects of the the gth, being lord mayor's day, he was 
king of Sicily among others, encouraged inyited to the civic feast, when a sword 
by the French, threw off their ailegi- was presented him, by Mr. Chamber- 
ance, and ptoclaimed what they termed lain Clarke, from the corporation, of 
the Parthenopean Republic. ‘The mili- most admirable workmanship, which 
tary skill, however, added to the religi- cost 200 guineas. 
ousauthority of Cardinal Ruflo, who — Eager while life remained, to exert it 
had placed himself at the head of a body in the service of his country, he delayed 
of Calabrians, to oppose the disaffected, notan instant after reaching his native 
had reduced them to the necessity of shore, to solicit a re-appoigtment. The 
capitulation. A treaty was acgordingly famous San Josef of 110 guns, which 
concluded, signed by the Enelish, Turk- Lord Nelson so gallantly took off Cape 
ish and Russian commanders. Lord St. Vincent, was immediately prepared 
Nelson having in the mean time arrived, to receive his flag. His friend Captain 
Hardy was nominated to command her 
under his lordship, who on the Ist of 
from this estate, ordering 10001. to be January sol, was promoted to the 
laid out in its farther unprovement, un- rank of vice-admiral of the blue. ‘The 
der the direction of Mr. Gibbs, banker, destination of his lordship was however 
at Palermo. The other 2000]. were suddenly changed. A league had been 
devoted to the melioration of the pea- concerted between the three great pow- 
saniry of that neighbourhood, whose ers of the North, Denmark, Sweden, 
dressand cor:forts from this liberality, and Russia, who obstinately resisted the 
became superior to all others in the sghtclaimed by Great Britain, of search- 
country. The title ziven to the estate, ing neutral vessels. ‘The sovereign of 
was in allusion to the thunder of the Russia had even laid an embargo on all 
battle, Bronte, being the forge of the the British ships in his ports, whose 
Cyclops, ia which were made the thun- crews he treated with unexampled cru- 
ders of Jove: See Virg. En, 8. y. 425. elty. A powerful armament was speedi« 
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ly fitted out, and the expedition placed 
under the orders. of Sir Hyde Parker. 
On the 12th of March the armament 
sailed from Yarmouth roads, and early in 
the morning of the 11th of May, 
1801, the admiral made the signal 
for seeing land; and on the 19th, 
about noon, his ship made the Scaw, 
which was the first general rendezvous 
of the fleet :: from the 2Jst to the 24th, 
there were in general foul winds, heavy 
falls of sleet, snow, and rain,which, ad- 
ded to a chilling cold, caused the officers 
and men very great fatigue*. 

On the 28th, orders were given to 
prepare for battle ; and Lord Nelson was 
appointed to lead the attack. The after- 
noon of the 29th was principally em- 
ployed in clearing the ships for action, 
which was done with the utmost ala¢ri- 
ty and expedition ; and it now remain- 
ed to give a practical refutation of a long 
established error; it having always been 
a received opinion, that the possession 
of Cronenberg castle, gave to the Danes 
an uncontrouled command of the pas- 
sage of the Sound; and indeed, the 
Danes, who were contending for what 
they called the freedom of the sea, had 
exercised for more than a century, the 
right of levying contributions on all 
vessels, in proportion to the value of the 
cargo, trading to and irom the Baltic. 
The tacit assent given by the European 
powers to this flagrant imposition, ap- 
parently justified by the sanction of 
time, so far confirmed the Danes, in the 








* During the negotiations that.were 
carried on, previous to the passing the 
Sound, an incident occurred which, 
though trivial in itself, tends toshew the 
mode of thinking then prevalent in the 
court of Denmark, and the periect state 
of security in which the Danes consi- 
dered themselves at that time. An offi- 
cer of distinction, high in favour with 
the prince, came on board the adimiral’s 
ship, with a verbal answer to one of our 
proposals, and finding some difficulty 
In expressing with sufficient accuracy, 
the sentiments of his court; was re- 
quested to communicate them in writ- 
ing. ‘The pen brought for this purpose 
happening to be ijl pointed, he held it 
up and observed, with a sarcastic smile 
to those about him, ** That ifour guns 
were not better pointed than our pens, 
we should make but little impression on 
Copenhagen,” 
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validity of this opinion, that they con- 
sidered any augmentation of the works 
as superfluous ; they had even neglect- 
ed rendering the approach of the British, 
an attempt of great difficulty, as in fact 
they might, by the construction of 
water batteries, relying also on the co- 
operation of the Swedes. The wind be- 
ing fair, the admiral, to the joy of the 
whole fleet, made on the morning of 
the 3Oth the signal to weigh and form 
the order of battle. Lord Nelson was 
ordered to lead the van, while Sir Hyde 
Parker acted with his division in the 
rear, as a corps de reserve; and spich 
was the promptitude in executing /the 
orders to form the line and engage, that 
at half past six, the Monarch, appointed 
to lead the flect, was so far advanced, 
that the enemy opened a heavy and well 
supported fire from the whole line of his 
positions ; which was instantaneously 
returned by our ships. Lord Nelson, 
after having examined and buoyed the 
outer channel of the middle ground, 
proceeded with 12 ships of the line, all 
the frigates, bombs and other*vessels, 
and on the evening of the Ist of April, 
anchored off Draco point, to make his 
disposition for the attack, and wait fora 
southerly wind. It was agreed on be- 
tween the admiral and vice-admiral, that 
the ships remaining with the former 
should weizh at the same moment his 
lordship did, and menace the crown bat- 
teries, and 4 Danish ships of the line 
that lay at the entrance of the Arsenal ; 
as also to cover our disabled ships as they 
came out of the action. In the morn- 
ing of the 2d. of April, the signal was 
made to weigh, and to engage the Da- 
nish line, consisting of 6 sail of the line, 
11 floating batteries, from 260 twenty 
pounders to 18 eighteen pounders, and 
one bomb ship, besides schooner gun 
vessels. ‘These were supported by the 
Crown Islands, mounting 88 cannon, 
and -¢ sail of the line moored in the har- 
bour’s mouth, and some batteries before 
noticed on the Island of Amack. The 
bomb-ship and schooner gun vessels 
made their escape ; the other 17 sail, 
being the whole of the Danish line to 
the southward of the Crown Islands, 
after a contest of 4 hours, were sunk, 
burnt, or taken! In this action, fell 
the gallant captains, Riou and Moss ; 
besides 940 brave seamen, killed or 
wounded. The execution on board the 
Danish ships was still more dreadful , 
the carnage was-estimated by the com. 
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mander in chief, Oliver Fischer, at 1800. 
"Their vessels were crowded with men, 


and from a terrible neglect (supposed to 
have originated in the idea, that the 
wounded might immediately be accom- 
modated in the city from its proximity) 
nota surgeon was on_ board the ships ; 
when our people, therefore, boarded 
them, they found numbers bleeding to 
death! As soon as the fire of the Da- 
nish line slackened, and Lord Nelson 
petceived the ships and batteries of the 
eneiy were in his power, he went to 
his cabin and wrote a letter to the prince 
royal, representing the expediency of al- 
lowing a flag of truce to pass, and stating 
that if this were denied, he should be 
under the necessity of destroying the 
floating batteries, now in his power, 
while it would be impossible to save 
those brave men by whom they had been 
so gallantly defended. This note was 
addressed ** To the brothers of Englishmen 
—the Danes.” When, in consequefice 
of this representation, he went on shore, 
he was received with the most marked 
respect, both by the prince and the peo- 
ple. The result of the conference was 
an armistice, which soon led to an ami- 
cable convention: It has been observed, 
that this dreadful engagement being 
heard and seen by the Danish on shore, 
wound up the feelings ofall ranks to the 
highest pitch of sensibility: but all in- 
dividual hopes and fears seemed to be 
Jost in a general blaze of patriotic ardour. 
From the crown prince, whose cool in- 
trepidity and judgment were gloriously 
displayed in the sight of his people and 
of Europe, to the humblest citizen, one 
heroic mind and purpose seemed to ani- 
mate and unite the whole. Never had 
the Danish valour, even in the brightest 
periods of their history, shone out with 
more distinguished lustre. ‘* Their 
daring ancestors of the Qth and 10th 
centuries, did not exhibit greater intre- 
pidity and prowess in zvading, than their 
descendants of the 19th ang did, in 
resisting an invasion from England.” 
It has been justly added, that if the re- 
collection of a common origin, a simi- 
Jarity of manners and long habits of 
commercial and social intercourse, tends 
to impress on the two nations, a convic- 
tion they are formed for reciprocal 
friendship, the ever memorable battle of 
Copenhagen, scarcely more glorious to 
one than the other, ought to be a long 
memento, that they are equally fitted to 
be mutually dreadful enemies. Lord 
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Nelson told the crown prince’s aid-de- 
camp Colonel Lindholm, who waited 
on him respecting the proffered flag of 
truce, that though the French fought 
bravely, they could not have stood an 
hour the fight which the Danes had done 
for four. He added, ** I have been in 
105 engagements in the course of my 
life, but - om of to-day is the most ter 
rible of all.” This battle, shortly after, 
produced a peace between the two cqun- 
tries, and Lord Nelson, on the Ist of 
July, returned to England, in conse- 
quence of the bad state of his health. 4 
considerable number ef smat! craft being 
collected along the coast, of France, for 
the avowed purpese of invasion, Lord 
Nelson had another opportunicy of ex- 
erting his valour and talents. Hoisting 
his flag on board the Unite frigate, then 
lying at Sheernees, he sailed with a 
squadron, to attack the harbour of 
Boulogne. Onthis undertaking he was 
invested with very extensive and unusual 
powers. He was even allowed by the 
Admiralty, three aides-de-camp, a cir- 
cumstance hitherto unprecedented, but 
granted partiy from a consideration or 
the inconveniences he was exposed to, 
from the loss of his right arm. By the 
attack on Boulogne, the threats of the 
enemy were silenced, and his prepara- 
tions checked; the preliminaries of 
a being shortly after signed, Lord 
Nelson retired into the bosom of 
his chosen circle, at Merton, where he 
is truly said to have enjoyed the otium 
cum dignitate*. But this loved retire- 





* On the 4th of Aug. 1801, the Gazette 
announced that the king had been pleas- 
ed to grant the dignity of Baron of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to the right honourable Hora- 
tio Viscount Nelson, knight of the 
most honourable order of the bath, and 
vice-admiral of the blue squadron of his 
majesty’s fleet (Duke of Bronte in Sicily, 
knight of the grand cross of St. Ferdi- 
nand and of Merit, and of the imperial 
order of the Crescent) and to the heirs 
of his body lawfully begotten by the 
name, style, and title of Baron Nelson, 
of the Nile and of Hilborough, in the 
county of Norfolk ; with remainders to 
Edmund Nelson, clerk, rector of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, in the said county of Nor- 
folk, father of the said Horatio Viscount 
Nelson, and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, and to be begotten 

















ment, so dear and soothing to his heart, 
was, destined soon to end. His Lord- 
ship had here an opporttunity of enjoy- 
ing in tranquil retirement, the sweets 
of that peace which he himself had so 
largely contributed to conquer! At 
Merton he tasted that ineffable delight 
which arises from the intercourse of af- 
fection and the charms of friendship. 
These were so much the more soothing 
to his feeling mind, as he had been for 
so many years exposed alinost without 
intermission to sufferings, fatigue and 
hardship, of every discription. ‘Though 
the noble Admiral reposed, during the 
short interval of peacc, from the perils 
and labours of his professional career, 
he punctually attended to his public 
duties of a different kind. He had been 
elevated for his superior talents and 
merit, to a place in the hereditary coun- 
cil of the nation ; and though his natu- 
ral modesty prevented him from often 
speaking, yet whenever he did so, what 
he said was so much to the purpose, and 
expressed with so much energy, that he 
always commanded the attention and 
respect Of all those who heard him. He 
seconded, with peculiar zeal, the patriotic 
endeavours of Earl St. Vincent, to cor- 
rect the gross and shameful abuses of 
the naval department. 

Little more than a year had now elaps- 
ed from the ratification of peace, when 
every thing scemed to announce its 
speedy termination. Had Lord Nelson 
possessed a mind less ardently desirous or 
glory, he might with justice have ad- 
vanced his severe sufferings, and infirm 
health, as a plea for an honorable retire- 
ment; but private considerations were 
never placed by him in. competition 
with public benefit. Long and pain- 
ful were the toils of this great man 
—short and fleet his moments of re- 
pose. ‘The war was now renewed—he 
offered his services, and in May 1803, 
Was appointed to the command in the 
Mediterranean, and sailed on the 20th 
in the Victory of 110 guns, accompanied 


by the Amphion frigate. On this station, 


he passed many tedious months, which 





severally and successively by Susannah, 
the wife of Thomas Bolton, esq. and 
sister of the said Horatio Viscount 
Nelson; andin default of such issue to 
the heirs male of Catherine, the wife of 
George Matcham, esq. another sister ot 
the said Horatio Viscount Nelson. 
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nothing but a sense of duty could re- 


concile him to. In fact, patience and 
vigilance were the only qualities he had 
to practise for a very considerable time. 
During this period he received the 
thanks of the city of London, which 
were however by no means so gratifying 
to his feelings, from the circumstance o 

the name of his next in command, Sir 
Richard Bickerton, being unaccount- 
ably passed over a second time, even 
when the third in command had been 
included. Lord Nelson would not 
overlook this cireumstance, and wrote 
a spirited letter to the Mayor, in which 
he shewed a noble generosity of [eel- 
ing, that did him the highest honour. 
This letter we.shall in a future number 
give to our readers. 

The Toulon fleet, having on the 30th 
of March escaped out of harbour un- 
observed by the British admiral, formed 
a junction with the Cadiz squadron, 
Sir John Orde retreating before them 
with such haste, that he did not even 
leave a vessel to inform Lord Nelson of 
the French fleet having been there! 
Here we are concerned to mention an act 
of the administration of Lord Melville, 
when at the head of the Admiralty, 
which must tend as much as any cits 
cumstance in his political career 1 ex- 
pose him to the censure of the brave and 
generous :—The depriving Lord Nelson 
when commanding in the Mediterra- 
nean of that branch of his statioa, 
which would in some degree have re- 
compensed him for the toils and hard- 
ships he had suffered, and placing a par- 
tisan and favourite of his own on that 
service, must have highly disgusted the 
navy ; and it ought to be observed, that 
Lord Nelson's wealth kept no pace with 
his honours. It has been justly said by 
those who knew him, that he was 
never covetous of fortune, indeed in 
more instances than one, the harvest 
which it was his right and title to reap, 
was gathered as in this case by another. 
It was not in the nature of the noble 
viscount to assail office with complaints ; 
thongh he was by no means insensible 
of the injury which was done to him by 
low intrigue and jobbing. Had Lord 
Nelson not been supplanted as he was 
in the Mediterrancan, his station would 
have secured to hima substantial reward, 
and would have enabled him to live 
with becoming splendour in_ his retire- 
ment. It was a national debt due to 
his great services. very truly noble 
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mind would have rejoiced, had the hero 
‘of the Nile been rewarded with the 
spoils of the enemy. ‘This disgusting in- 
stance of official favoritism, would not be 
here repeated, but that it is becoming 
our countrymen should be acquainted 
witha fact, which they might otherwise 
little suspect ; especially when they are 
informed Lord Nelson wason service in 
the Mediterran¢an mear two years; a 
service of the most anxious and painful 
nature, being, as we have observed, con- 
fined to the blockade of Toulon. When 
he learnt the enemy’s fleet had escaped, 
every one recollects with what ardour 
and velocity he flew at his own risk, and 
without orders, to save the West Indies 
from depredation and pillage. His ar- 
rival was hailed with the ‘utmost joy by 
the inhabitants of Barbadoes, and his 
name alone gave them security. He 
performed this service with a gallantry 
so noble, as to expose the combined 
fleets to the ridicule of Europe. Never 
in the naval annals of this, or any other 
country, was such an example of promp- 
titude, decision, and rapidity, displayed 
as on this occasion ; and great as the no- 
ble Admiral had shewn himself in his 
former achievements, his talents never 
shone with so much lustre, and his re- 
sources were never exhibited to such ad- 
vantage, as in this memorable 5 dition. 
It may even be fairly asserted, he never 
had rendered more important sérvices to 
his country, He had reserved by the 
mere terror of his name, our West India 
islands, from the jaws of a rapacious 
foe. In the short space of six months 
he had twice traversed the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Atlantic, from the shores 
of the Nile to the guiph of Mexico. 
Each succeeding disappointment seemed 
to inflame him with new ardour in this 
unparalleled chase ; and when he at 
length found, that the enemy were re- 
turning to Europe, he sent word that 
measures might be taken to intercept 
them ; Lord Nelson, however, continued, 
the pursuit. ‘They, however, eluded his 
vigilant search of them, and he returned 
to England filled with mortification and 
disappointment. The tects of the enemy 
had in the mean ‘time fallen in with 
Sir Robert Calder's squadron, aud after 
their defeat by him, succeeded once 
more in getting into port. Lord Nelson 
having retitted, immediately sailed, quit- 
ting tug shores of ‘his beloved country, 
which he wag destined never again to 
see! One might be tempted to believe, 
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from some circumstances which might 
be enumerated, that the gallant Admiral 
had a strotig presentiment of the fate 
that awaited him. After his last return 
from the West Indies, he is said to have 
frequently expressed to his intimate 
friends, that life had almost become 
burthensome, or at least indifferent to 
him; and that his principal desire of 
prolonged existence, arose from the wish 
of being additionally serviceable to his 
country; adding, that he felt confident, 
whenever he next met the enemy, he 
should either return to his country, a 
corpse, or bring the greatest, part of the 
fleet of his opporients, into a British 
port. In one of his private letters which 
he wrote after joining the fleet, he thus 
expressed himself: ‘It is the first wish 
of my heart to bring the enemy touction, 
and to die in the arms of victory.” These 
are sentiments which seem to have been 
deeply impressed on his mind, from them 
might arise the little solicitude, or anxi- 
ety, with which he'regarded his person- 
al safefy in the action, that consum- 
mated his fate. Alas, the wish of his 
gallant spirit was to be too speedily 
realized. On the 4th of October he 
joined the Cadiz squadron, of which 
he assumed the chief command. Lord 
Nelson had observed ‘the distressing 
consequences which resulted in the 
battle of Sir Robert Calder, from the 
contusion of multiplied signals : before 
he set sail from England, he had re- 
volved in his mind the plan of avoiding 
their necessity. On joining the fleet he 
suminoned the admirals and captains 
into the cabin of the Victory, and laid 
before them a new, simple, aiid most 
complete plan of attack, which struck 
every one of them with the force of de-« 
monstration. It has been justly de- 
seribed by Admiral Lord Collingwood. 
It was, says he, trresistible. 

Admiral Villeneuve having reason to 
believe he would shortly be superseded 
in the command of the French flect, 
with a magnanimity that cannot but be 
admired, desperately resolved not to 
lose the only opportunity he might ever 
have, of endeavouring to distinguish 
himself. On the 19th of October; he 
sailed in conjunction with ‘the Spanish 
fleet from Cadiz harbour, and put to se>, 
The blasted hopes of the French: admi- 
ral, by the glorious issue of the contest, 
are sufliciently detailed in the 455th 
page of our last number; to that narra- 
uve we can add little, The conflict 
































‘had continued with great obstinacy for 
‘two hours, when as Lord Nelson was 
conversing with his first lieutenant, Mr. 
Pascho, Captain Adair, of the marines, 
and Mr. Scott his secretary, admising 
the gallant style iu which Admiral Col- 
dinzwood led his division into action, 
he was suddenly suluted with a shower 
of musketry, from the tops of the Trini- 
dada, which was repcaied briskly tor 
several rounds. Mr. Scott by a 
musket ball, which entered his head; 
Captain Adair shared the same fate ; 
Tieutepant Pascho received a wound, 
and out of 110 marines stationed on the 
poop and quarter deck, SO were killed 
“or wounded, His lordship having in 
ithe morning put on the stars of his dil 
ferent orders, the fruits of many a hard- 
fought battle, his secretary and chap- 
lain, previous to the engagement, cn- 
‘treated him to take them off, fearing, 
very justly, his dress might expose hin, 
but he answered, “* No—in honour I 
gaiaed them ; in honour I will die in 
them.” Captain Hardy afterwards en- 
treated him to change his dress, or put 
Ona great.coat, informing bim that his 
person became unnecessarily exposed by 
Tis honourable insignia. His lordship 
answered, he had not time. Greatly as 
we admire the forwarducss of the noble 
hero, we must regret that he.did not pay 
more attention to the anxicty of his 
friends. Lt was very evident that rifle- 
men had been stationed in the main 
‘round tops of the enemy, who particu- 
larly aimed at the oflicers. It has been 
jusily observed, that bis lordship was 
sufiicieatly known by his own officers, 
and if ihe enemy onlv knew that Lord 
Nelseo was zhere, without being able 
‘to distinguish bis persou, it certainly 
must have been all tuzt was necessary. 
The fatal event, every moment expeeted, 
at length took place; a shot struck his 
lordship, ee away part of the epan- 
let, and penetrating Uirough the star, en- 
Aered his lett breast, and took adivection 
through the vital parts—he staggered 
against the officer near him. When 
carried i he would not. allow 
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below, 
the practice of medical attention —be- 
ing given by rotation, to be violated, 
bat insisted, as formerly, in taking his 
tar. When that griet, which was so 
visibly depicted on the'couftenance of 
the surzcon who examined the wound, 
had suttciently trnformedhim of his fate, 
he still gave orders-to all around him, 
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and communicated with his second in bis superiog worth and goodness. Dur- 
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command, in a firm and dignified man- 
ner. Captain Hardy continued with 
him to the last; and when he Was in- 
formed that above fifteen ships of the 
enemy had already struck, he returned 
thanks to God, that his death was croiwn- 
ed with victory. He then desired his 
biessing to be given to the objects of his 
love and regard, whom he expressed a 
wish to have embraced, but checking 
hinself with a piety and resignation that 
formed an eminent feature in bis charac 
ter, added, ‘* But the will of God be done” ; 
he shortly after breathed his last. Just 
before this event, however, he spoke in 
raptures of the issue of theday, and de- 
sired ** his atlectionate remembrance to 
all his brother scamen througout che 
fleet.”” ? 

What the great Hawke was in his 
time, Nelson was in ours ; and had the 
gallant hero surwved, what words would 
have been more applicable than those 
addressed by Onslow, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, to the former, 
after his glorious defeat of Marshal 
Conflans : 

‘* Your trust was of the highest na- 
ture: but to which-your characters of 
courage, fidelity, vigilance, and abili- 
ties were known to be equal. You seen 
freed us from fears, and have answered 
all our hopes that bravery and conduct 
could give, or turbulent seas and seasons 
would admit of ; even the last uever 
disturbed aad diminished your spirit and 
vigour. You had over-awed the enemy 
in their ports, in their chief naval 
force, till shame, perhaps, or desperation, 
brought them forth at ~ You fought 
them, subdued them, and, in their con- 
fusion and dismay, made those who 
would escape, to seek their security in 
flight and disgrace.” 

if his public.conduct excites our ad- 
niiration, his private will not less endear 
himtous. By those who knew him in 
retirement, it has been said, a genuine, 
unaffected philanthrapy of heart, parti- 
cularly displayed itself. A human be- 
ing of more pure benevolence or of more 
active virtue can scarcely be couceived, 
than“Lord Nelson. He was the friend, 
the brother of every man within the 
reach of his power, and his neighbour- 
hood were ddlivhted to see the reverence 
and affection which all his companions 
in arms, from the highest to the Jowest, 
expressed for chis person, a homage 
which sprung from a heartfelt sense of 
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ing a severe winter, Lord Nelson, ever 
attentive to the voice of misery and dis- 
tress, sent a large collection of blankets 
to his native village, in order to be dis- 
tributed among the poor; many similar 
acts of beneficence might be adduced. 
His feelings were particularly warm and 
quick, having been known to shed tears 
at meeting an old friend unexpectedly 
upon returning from a distant clinnate. 
Having no offspring by Lady Nelson, 
he procured, as our reader: will have 
perceived, the titles of Baron and Vis- 
count Nelson of the Nile, to descend 
to the collateral branches of the family. 
He is therefore succeeded in his titles by 
the reverend Dr. William Nelson, born 
in 1757, a vice dean of Canterbury, 
whose son Horatio, born in 1788, a 
promising youth, is at Eton, and his 
daughter, the honourable Charlotte 
Mary Nelson, at Merton Place. ‘The 
two sisters of Lord Nelson, have both 
numerous families; to whom he was 
attached, as much by atiection as by re- 
lationship ; we trust ease and happiness 
will ere long be conferred on all his re- 
Jatives and friends ; it is becoming, it is 
consistent with the dignity of the coun- 
try, that such should be the case. Lord 
Nélson by his will, appointed his bro- 
ther, and Mr. Hazlewood, his execu- 
tors. It was made, however, with the 
impression, that he should have little to 
bestow, excepting the fame and glory he 
had: acquired. Avarice, or a soiicitude 
for.tiches, as may frequently be seen by 
many traits which we have shewn, in 
the coxrse of this memoir, were quali- 
ties. of too mean a stamp, to enter into 
the composition of his truly great mind. 
The pension of 2000 a year, voted by 


to his family, as trophies to illustrate the 
titles conferted on him, by his king’atid 
the:soverigns in alliance with his coun 
try. In the Gazeite of Novémber 9, 
his Majesty was pleased to grant''to 
the Rev. William Nelson, D. D. now 
Lord Nelson, brother and ‘heir to the 
late Lord Viscount Nelson, who after 
a series of transcendent and heroic sét * 
vices, fell gloriously on the 21st of Oct. 
last, in the moment of brilliam. and dé 
cisive victory, the dignity of a Viseount 
and Earl of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by thenames, styles 
and titles of Viscount Merton and Kart’ 
Nelson, of Trafalgar*, and of Merton, iti 
the county of Surry, the same* to’ de- 
scend to the heirs male of his body, law+ 
fully begotten,” and the collaterabbran- 
ches as before mentioned. : 
We have now, as briefly as possible, 
pourtrayed the character of one of! the:: 
greatest champions of this age. Few 
captains of the sea have in any perioed*® 
achieved so many victories, of which’* 
perhaps none ever promised more bene-’ ‘ 
ficial consequences than his last. Our 
trade to the East and West Indies is: 
thereby freed from those dangers. which 
attended the sailing ofeach feet. The: 
French must now relinquish for a long, 
very long time, the flattering idea of 
strengthening the few colonies: which 
remain to them on the other. side the: 
equator, from which they:hoped one day 
io convey troops, or other aid’ to those 
powers in Indostan, with whom we 
might happen to be in hostility. In 
short, whether-we look abroad or at 
home, forthe result of this:almostiun- 
equalled triumph, “we are transported 
with the change it has brought on the 


parliament to-him, after the battle of fortune of our country. St } 


the-Nile, fell with him. We are cer- 
tain, all those who admire the cha- 
racter of Lord.Nelson, will lament to 
hear that before he went out to take the 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
he was obliged to dispose of such of his 
jewe}s. 4s were nop, of a-nature to be left 





* It is reported: that the ministry 
means to recommend to parliament, to 
gerne an estate, :for the, family of 
Nelson, and call it; Trafalgar ; and to 
grant a pension of 2900/ to his heirs for 
ever, 
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A DIGQUISITION ON INSTINGT. 
[Concluded from'page 409 of oyr last.] 
~<° Por the Universal Mag. 


" SIR; 

LET ine here, however, obserye, 
that thé system _ of Hartley is‘not ote 
of those which are Itkely to terminate 
jn mechanism, as~ ari “‘éxplanatory’hy- 
pothesjg for the getions of animals 5 ‘it 





only serves to evinve that the opera- 


tions of nature may be justly aise 
If they 


dered as entirely mechanical, ti 


‘first begin to, convey information to 


the soul ; and that het mandates are, 
in like manger, association, trans- 
mitted through’ the whole ‘system: 
that she gives life, use;and enerey ta 
these powers, is, indeed, one ‘df ‘his 
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fundamental principles. As rational 
aad religious philosophers, we cannot 
be tag, much om our guard against ad- 
Mitting the notionof mechanism be- 
igg.a source of thought; for this 
would.afford a ground-work for erect- 
ing’a general. system of materialism ; 

© and however absurd.such a notion 
may: be; there are men who would 
catch at ayy thing that seems to favour 
it... ‘This doctrine should not be ad- 
mitted, in a single instance—or all 
those weighty arguments that are 
deducible trom a contrary supposition 
will be much invalidated. -A worse 
consequence will also arise—millions 
of instances in every species through- 
out the animal kingdom will be taken 
for granted to be merely mechanical, 
except in one instance only, viz. the 
human species ; and to those who 

.. would conduct the dispute in a close 
and logical manner, the numerous in- 
stances granted against one, would 
reasonably enough induce such to con- 
clude in favour of materialism. Let 
us reject, therefore, the supposition 
that so large a part of the animal king- 
dom as the brute species, are operated 
on and perform rational actions by the 
principles of mere mechanism, that 
we may not fal] into such contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, as must ever 
attend those who would willingly re- 
concile the two hypotheses, in oppo- 
sition to.the strongest evidence of rea- 
son and matter of fact. 

It doesnot appear that the young 
progeny of any animal, without ex- 
cluding the human species, possess any 
kind or degree of information respect- 
ing present danger, beyond that pro- 
— of experience which they may 
dave’ previously attained to, and whic. 
increases with age ; it is only by ex- 
periencing the pain resulting from 
too-greata heat, er a slight burn, in 
consequence of creeping among hot 
cinders, that a puppy or kitten is warn- 
ed, and learns to avoid the fire in fu- 
ture, or by a similar experience, that 
a chili will no Jonger catch at the 
flame of acandle ;--and an inferma- 
tion of this kind is all that is necessary 

agate the possible event of suitering .. 
such, or the like injuries. But where, 
there js.a possibility of noxious sub- 

stances being troduced together with 


the food, the.sense of smell will be .when regson and experience could not 


thereby offended, .as pointing out, . 


something very’ diferent from what capabl 
3 


XL amaiw sie 9: AQB: 
would. afford a ‘pleasant ‘or ‘gratefuls 

tasté, . This is the reason why the dit-” 
ference of tastes was wisely designed” 
to.'be felt and discriminated: by’ the’ 
tongue, in order that salutary foods: 
might be discerned from ‘such’ as are- 
noxious: for, generally speking; no 
kind of aliment that is of a salutary: 
nature, is found to be of a disagreeable’ 
taste, nor are there any i}l-tasted sub- 
stances that can be deemed_ properly: 
adapted to afford fit nourishment :—7 
and hence all animals are invited to 
take necessary food, by the pleasure 
arising from the sense of the taste as- 
well as by the unpleasant and painful 
sensation which we call hunger. 

rute animals, who possess not, like’ 
men, the means of deriving informa- 
tion-fromeach other, have, neverthe- 
less, the faculty of distinguishing 
flavours more nicely, by which they 
are admonished to abstain, with a cer- 
tain degree of caution, from poisonous 
or unhealthy food. ‘This is the reason. 
why herbivorous cattle, to which class 
a great diversity of noxious plants pre- 
sents itself, among their wonted food, 
are furnished with such large and lon 
papillze in the tonge of so delicate an 
elegant a structure ; which papillz are 
not so necessary to man ; these there- 
fore, exciting a much greater degree 
of sensibility, it is evident that the 
animal will desist from taking what is 
hurtful, merely to avoid the uneasy 
sensation that is sure to arise from the 
displeasing taste, and not from any in- 
stinctive sagacity, warning him to 
avoid poisonous herbs. 

I have founded my argumentation 
chiefly upon instances taken from the 
actions of young animals, as the main 
stress of it seems naturally to lie there ; 
for if such actions can be accounted 
for, on the foregoing principles, it is” 
not likely that any wili argue fromthe 
possibility of instinct commencing af- 
terwards, when experience shal! have 
been enabled to supply its place—in 
which case, it will Bs no longer of the 
same utility, , - 

If the foregging statement be: deém- 
ed a true destription, ota close copy- 
ing of nature, we see at ence a sure 
oa infallible-means of .effecting ‘all- 
the purposes thatmay be thought con-- 
ducive, or. necessary. to life, at a time ;, 


vssibly effect. them-—and of-a, naiure. - 
of improvement, during the 
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remaining term of existence, without 
having recourse to such an inspulse as 
instinct—a principle alike unknown 
in what it consists, and in its mode of 
operating. ‘That this powerful chain 


of causes and effects may be called an 
impulse, is, I think, clearenough, inas- 
much as every thing which impels 
may—or must ;—but then 1 maintain 
that this is an impulse from within :— 
whereas the term instinct seems to 
imply, as I conccive it is commonly 
understood to mean, a forcible 
pression, a kind of divine influence or 
agency, that must necessarily deter- 
nine every creature to such actions as 
may be occasionally arid generally be- 
neficial ;—and if so in reality, this 
must bean impulse from without. 
Unless the term be thus under- 
stood, if it be intended only to signify 
something similar to the above s) 
tem, as Thrasymachus seems, if [ un- 
derstand him right, to intimate ; and 
since Nature, as it is commonly said, 
delights in simplicity, or, in other 
words, the Almighty, in } 





im- 
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works 
pursues the most sure and direct means 
to accomplish his designs, without 
having recourse to a redundancy of 
second causes (and it is unphilosophi- 
cal to seek two causes as assignable 
for the sae effect), a controversy re- 
specting the use of the term instinct, 
would become a mere logomachy. 
'T. says, that instinct is a sentiment, 
which, by the warmth of sensibility, 
acts by the help of the organs—which 
is nearly tantamount to the system 
that is here supposed ;—now, instinct, 
as such, if there be such a thing, com- 

letely performs its part, when it in- 
now the determination to fix on 
some particular object ; the action of 
the organs may, indeed, take place, 
in consequence, but F shall never be 
able.to. persuade myself that it makes 
any part of the medus operandi of in- 
stinct. IfT. supposes, or will admit 
of a system similar to the above, his 
definition’ may be drawn ont into 
something not unlike to the mode in 
which early actions, and: those to be 
performed during the life of an ani- 
mal, are here accounted for ; in which 
case, the term can only be considered 
as an improper ¢ becayse that it 
intimates something more than ‘what 
is really intended. |” 
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The action of all 


these powers, whereof we hive bten 
treating 


, my, in a segendary sence, 
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be called the appetites, empowered’ 
and adapied to direct the ‘inte!ligence. 
In man, who possesses reason, in a 
kind and degree highly superior to°all 
other animals, any instinctive aid 
scems perfectly unnecessary—and few 
will deny that bruies possess enough,,. 
and more than enough, with the help 
of their physical constitution, to ren- 
der it redandant.—Your correspon- 
dent T. has undoubied}y stated the 
question with all possible propriety— 
this I readily allow ; but word it as 
you please, the propositions of which 
it consists ill ever be found to con- 
cede too much ; operating in a man- 
ner not unlike to an argumentinu logic, 
which is said to prove too much. It: 
is true that the human species is as; 
much indebted to instinct, as is thes 
brute species ;—that is, according te 
my opinion, neither are influenced by 
any such power at all, but both have 
a certain deere of reason, in different. 
proportions, assigned ihem by the 
source of all intellect, such as may be 
most fitting to enable them to perform 
the parts they are destined to fulfil, 
supported by conducive powers. ‘This, 
therefore, may serve as an answer to 
the laiver part of the question: Gan 
philosophers deny to man the-same 
instinct as the brutes possess ? 
T. justly observes that we do a greatets. 
injury to the cause afid authority of 
human reason, by denying a share of 
it to brutes, than can possibly arise 
from the idea of admitting it. Here I 
will venture to poobeunts that there 
is no fear that this doctrine will tend 
to level us with them. It is the ptide 
of man, as [ am terjpted to think,, 
which has dictated the denial of rea- 
son to brutes. ‘TL. will, therefore, no 
doubt allow, that the ‘term instinct, 
has been productive of some evil or 
inedlicient consequences in reasoning, 
when he reads ‘such me Ogg as 
the following, im, otherwise, grave 
and respectable writers: ‘ That pow- 
er which in man we call reason, muy, 
in brutes, be ealled, instinet”~-aa hy - 
dothesis which would seem to deny to 
rutes the least degree of reason or 
intelligence, and would lead us to 
suppose that all the actions which we 
observe in them, considered as rela- 
tive or conducive to their preserva- 
tion, (and some of them, it will not be 
disputed, aré of a very curious and in- 
tricate nature), are dirceted bya certain. 
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blind impulse of natural necessity, in 
direct opposition (for the sake of a 
system, Ke the Cartesians, as T. just- 
ly observes) ,I say in direct opposition, 
tothe great body of evidence that lies 
before us. My argument, therefore, 
goes to prove that brutes possess rea- 
son, although in a limited degree ; 
which limited degree of reason 1s still 
further abridged by their want of the 
power of speech, in consequence of 
which they are deprived of the greater 
part of those complex ideas, which 
enable man to form the combinations 
which arise fram soeial. intercourse. 
Having always felt a particular in- 
terest, asort of sympathetic tender- 
ness, for the brute creation, and: being 
naturally of a turn to derive much 
pleasure from the engaging and obse- 
quious actions of different animals, 
and especially those of the domestic 
class ; and moreover, considering that 
the world of animals constitute a part 
of God’s creatures, as well as ourselves 
—and that he has kindly and provi- 
dently rendered them subservient, in 
some degree, more or less, to the pur- 
poses of our advantage, pleasure and 
utility ; it appears to me to be our du- 
ty fotreat them not only with mercy, 
but with a degree of kindness and ten- 
derness proportionate to their mea- 
sures of intelligence, and to.their real 
services. I should think it a great 
eglect, and myself highly culpable, 
were I not to conclude, by making 
honourable mention. of ‘Thrasyma- 
chus’s communication to your Miscel- 
lany, and by observing, how much I 
think myself, and. your readers, in ge- 
eral, obliged to him, for the sensible 
and feeling manner wherein he has ex- 
pressed himself on this subject, in op- 
position to the abettors of the mecha- 
nical hypothesis»; indeed, ] am bold to 
aflirm that his rational mode of stating 
and discussing the question, docs equa! 
honour to his headand to his heart. 
C. G. S. 


RAFYITELLO'S CARTOONS, 
For the Universal Magaxine. 
SiR, 
_ IN. your entertaining Miscellany, 
for August. Jast, te admitted: an 
amusing:article; wiieh.an ingenious 
gorréspondent transeribed. from, tlie 
learned Mr. Roscoe’s. Life of Leo X. 
Lhis encourages me. to think, that the 
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offer of the followinr extracts, from 
that classical work, for a place in a 
future number, will not be unaccep- 
table. Iam, Sir, 
Your’s, 
Sept. 27, 1805. A.N. 
KAFFAELLO'S CARTOONS. 

The demands made by Leo X. upon 
the talents and the time of Raffaelic, 
were unremitting, having determined. 
to ornament one of the apartments of 
the Vatican with tapestry, which was 
at that tame woven in Flanders with 
the utmost perfection and elegance ; 
he required Raffaello to furnish the 
designs from such portions of sciip- 
ture history, as might be suitable for 
the purpose. The passages which he 
chose, were sizeeal from the Acts of 
the Apostles ; and these he designed 
on cartoons, or paper, colouring and. 
finishing them with his own hand, as. 
models for the imitation of the Flemish 
artists. Each of these subjects was 
ornamented at the bottom with a 
frize, or border, in chiuro scuro, re- 
presenting the principal transactions 
in the life of Leo X. The pieces of 
tapestry wrought from these designs, 
and which, until very lately, decorated: 
the papal chapel, were executed by 
the tapestry weavers with a harmony 
of colour and brilliancy of effect, that 
astonished all who saw them,and seeny- 
ed to be rather the production of the 
pencil than the loom. In this work 
Leo-expended the enormous sum gf 
seventy thousand crowns. But al- 
though the tapestry arrived at Rome, 
the drawings, yet more valuable, were 
suffered to remain in the hands of the 
Flemish workmen, from whose de- 
scendants it is supposed they were 
a in the ensuing century, 

»y the accomplished but unfortunate: 
Charles [.* During the disturbances 
which soon after arose in these king- 
dorms, these precious monuments 
were exposed to sale, in common 
with the rest of the royal collection : 
but Cromwell was.not’ sé’ devoid: ot 
taste as to permit them to be lost to 
this counyy, and directed that: they 





* Itis said, that Chatles IT. would 
have sald them to Louis NTV. who ap- 
plied to him by his ambassador to pur- 
chase them, but he was dissviaded from 
itby the Earl of Danby, afletwards Dube 
gi. Leeds. ‘ 
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should be purchased*. No further 
attention seems however to have been 
paid to them ; and soon after the ac- 
cession of William III. they were- 
found in a chest cut into strips, for 
the use of the tapestry weavers, but 
in other respects without material in- 
jury. For several years these celebra- 
ted cartoons formed the chief orna- 
ment of Hampton court, whence they 
have been removed by the orders of 
his present Majesty, to his residence 
at Windsor. Let not the British ar- 
tist whois smitten with the love of 
his profession, and owns the influ- 
ence of genius, let him not fail to pay 
his frequent devotions at this shrine}. 
RAFFAELLO’S BOY. 

Among the lowest assistants, whom 
Raffaello engaged, when he painted 
the ceilings of the Vatican, ‘ a bay 
had been employed in carrying the 
composition of lime and other mate- 
rials requisite for the works of fresco. 
From Lady observing these -prod:c- 
tions, he began to admire them. His 
meditations, although secret, were 
not fruitless ; he becamean artist be- 
tore he produced a specimen of his 
talents, and at eighteen years of age 
acized the pencil and astonished his 
employers, 

AGOSTINO, THE MERCHANT. 

The reputation which Rattaello had 
actfuired, by the first part of his 
works in the Vatican, occasioned the 
productions of his pencil to be sought 
after with eagerness, by the prelates 
and wealthy inhabitants of Rome. Of 
these no one displayed greater earn- 
estness to obtain thei than the opu- 





* The number of cartoons was Origi- 
paily twelve, as appears from the tapes- 
tvics executed from them at Rome. Of 
whicn seven only are now preserved, 
Athough some mutilated fragments have 
been discovered, whicu are supposed to 
fave been parts of those which are lost. 

} The cartoons have been trequently 
cagiaved by various artists, and the 
iuges of the life of Leo X. by Pietro 
Santi Bartole, of Perugia. Mr. Hollo- 
wag, an eminent English artist, is now 
euployed n engraving the cartgons, 


on alarge seale, and from the speci- 
inens which the public have.already had 
et his abilities, there Is reason to ex- 
pect that they will be execucedim a sus 
pofiog style. hse 
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Reffaelle’s Boy—Agostino, the Meétthant—The Reformer. 


lent Merchant -Agostirid 'Chigty whe 
in kis: admiration and *manificent, 
encouragement of Raffaello, ‘alinost’ 
vied with the Pontiff'himself. Bat it! 
was not only in bis patronage of letters’ 
and the arts, that Agostino emulited” 
the Roman Pontiffs; “he vied with’ 
them also in the luxury of his table>> 
and the costly aud ostentatious extra-_ 
vagance of his feasts. Oa the baptism 
of one of his children, he is $4#d° to” 
have invited: Leo X.with the'whole * 
college of cardinals andithe foreigit, 
ambassadors at Rome; to an €nter<- 
tainment, in which he provided eo: 
greatest. delicacies, and among the. 
rest several dishes.of Parrots’ tongues, * 
variously cooked.’- The>-plates,' gob- 
lets and vessels were all of “wrought - 
silver, and when’ once. used, were ' 
thrown into the Tiber, which flowed” 
near the house. : 
THE REFORMER, NO. V. 
Quidquid aguut »Homines, votum, 
timor, iva, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostsi est farrago 
libelli. - Hor. | 
Falsus honorjuvat et menpdax infamia 
terret ; 
Quein nisi mendosun aut mendacem. 
Hor. 
False praise may charm unreal shame 
controul, 
Whom, but the lying or the sickly soul, 
ELPHINSTONE. , 
To the Bditor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

THE polite attention which you 
paid to my first communication, de- 
mands my acknowledgments, and in- 
duces me to trouble you again with 
some thoughts apon the present state 
of military affairs. Verging as we are 
(and indeed every other government) 
to military direction,it may not be amiss 
to consider the state of our army; its in- 
ternal guidance, and the mode ot 'con- 
ducting that vast machine. Not that 
I mean to set be’ my opinion as the 
standard of excellence, but in the ‘tm- 
partial consideration of the subject, to 
assimilate my ideas’ with those of 


others. My Jong station in die'army, ©” | 


and jparticalarly in the subordinitte 


part of it, may mfiake me tolerably* 
well acquainted with the’ bitters fw 
the profession, andadllow m¢to'speak |; 
with some accurgey and jubjice of its” vd 


merits and demerits. 2 "3 


: hein ar Seer’ ihe 
To consider mafikiml in thelaere:” 
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ate, \e firl the task much mote dif- 
culy;: facpetbeive:.a coward than 
bravqi;man ,:4l],mén ane, naturally; 
¥ MyChithe same ; bravery fs 
theratore, the most vulgar virtue that 
exists, ,, Whys then, the evident and 
extraordinary difference we discern 
among the troops of the various na- 
tions, Europe? "Low does it come 
ty.pars,.that the effeminate Italians 
ate sach a set of pusillanimous sol- 
diers, that serious resistance is not 
expected ftom. them? While the 
RuSsians have: that:intrepidity of con- 
stitution, that:they are rarely known 
to fly > In all ages, we have known 
that governments form the people, 
and of all governments, that, which 
has religion for its sole basis, is the 
most inefficacious in warfare, or where 
that cursed of al! institutions has set 
up its standard—I mean the Inquisi- 
tion. This, working upon the minds 
of the uneducated mass of people, cor- 
rodes them with superstition ; andthe 
first impulse with them, upon _~ 
sudden violence, is flight. An English 
or French gentleman, is not braver 
than, an Italian gentleman ot honour ; 
but an Italian peasant, would stand a 
bad chance jn the hands of an English 
ploughman. ‘ ; 
That happy, mixture in our consti- 
tution, gives every man such a con- 
fidence in the laws ot his country, that 
while it lasts, we have no fear that 
the British spirit will degenerate; but 
in the organization of our military 
system, there are. circumstances, 
which are so grossly contradictory to 
cominon seuse, that it is most astonish- 
ing how they should. have.ever been 
adopted, much less persisted in. That: 
most injurious of all,.and which is pe- 
culiar to ourselves, (for no other na- 
tion in Europe practises, it,) the pur- 
chase of commissions, & by tar the 
most glaring. ‘That theman who pos- 
sesses a few Lits af paper more than 
another, should have the: power of 


raising himself ever him, to the high: 


est eminence, is one of those unfortu- 
nate .blemishes in our: political sma-: 
agement, that every-man must wish 
to see struck off. .The- late apparent 
amendment, which constituted a cér 
tain time to. be passed! iw the:subordi- 


nate situations, has’ (been: repeatedly. 


broken through when the ipteresthas 
been great. ‘The effects are.snficent- 


iri Th Reformer, 


ly felt ;.the man who canpot purchase, - 
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becomes dispirited and disheartened ; 
and from being commanded by him 
to-day, who’ was his subaltern yester- 
day, and unable to resign, from mere 
Causes of existence, he returns to his 
duty with a degree of apathy, which 
deprives it of every delight ; which 
he performs, merély from a respect 
to himself, without the stiaulus of 
honour or ambition. But that we are 
so long inured to it, we might say 
with Epictetus, ‘‘ Never complain of 
the evils of human lite, of which it is 
all times in your power to rid your- 
self.” 

While the present system conti- 
nues, of affording to officers in the ar- 
my only the scanty pittance which is 
allowed them, it is equally absurd, as 
well as unjust, to put them upon the 
same footing, in regard to the nume- 
rous demands which are made upon 
their pockets, with people of the de- 
scription of those, who possess inde- 
pendent fortunes. To force a man 
to sell his commission, because he 
owes his taylor fifty pounds, is ulti- 
mate ruin ; not to mention cashiering 
aperson for debt, without allowing 
him the privilege of selling, and who 
has no other means of support. If 
those who have made such rules, 
Were to be served in such a manner, 
the splendor of royalty would soon bee + 
reduced ; a little fellow-feeling would 
take place; they would find that 
others possess passions as well as 
themselves, and that human frailty is... 
common to all. I do not wish, Mr. 
Editor, to be the abettor of any 
thing ungentiemanly, but I would not 
force any one to be mean, while 
honour and liberality are held out, as. 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
his profession. Make the man's 
means equal to maintaining his situ- 
ation, and I will allow of all that 
Strictuess and rigour, although the 
promoters of those principles do not 

ossess them -themselves, and who 
nold their. places without character, 
principle; or dignity. 

Hitherto I have considered the offi- 
cer only; I shall nowtakea short view 
of the station of the:saldier, to whom, 
we must albacknowledge, consitler- 


-able attention has been paid, as to his’ 
counftbrt.and satisfaction. 
‘that he forms only a part of the aripy, 


Tt is certain 


and the mast. numétous, but in the 
present extensive arrangements where 


* © 
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it is pot possible to have all your offi- 
cers men of independent property, is 
it not a mere matter of policy as well 
‘as justice, to look to their being ren- 
dered equally independent with the 
soldier. Fool with his inferior, 
the offer is a thousand times poorer 
than the comraovest drummer ; I cer- 
tainly mean, comparatively speaking. 
As- recruiting is a point of consider- 
able consequence in eur mode of fill- 
ing our armies, it must naturally have 
engrossed the attention of our great- 
est statesmen; and I am happy that my 
opinion completely coincides, with that 
of the most enlightened of the age—I 
mean Mr. Fox. In speaking upon 
that measure, he declares, decidedly, 
against the inlisting a man as a soldier 
for itte, and particularly in a free 
country. ‘The idea of being constant- 
ly attached to the same system of but- 
toning and unbuttoning (and in peace 
time, it is nothing more) is disgusting 
and tiresome ; the soldier enters ypon 
his duty without animation, knowing 
that his service is not to end but with 
his life, or by paying an immense 
sum, which he seldom can afford, 
and perhaps not even then. On the 
contrary, if men were to be inlisted 
tor a limited time, for five or seven 
years, or for the continuance of a 
war, he would undergo the fatigues of 
his duty with alacrity, always looking 
forward to the period of his emanci- 
pation with particular anxiety ; the 
chance of life and death he would 
‘face with boldness, and several would 
most probably be too much enamour- 
ed with the ease and idleness, which, 
mi peace time, a military life is apt to 
conter, to quit that situation of com- 
ptrative affluence, for the hazard of 
employment and the difficulty of other 
existence. There might be many argu- 
ments adduced against this usual 
mode, but I shall take. care not to 
take up too much of your time. .A 
- great number might also be adduced, 
against the present manner of punish- 
tng men; the circumstance of inflict- 
ing corpora] punishment upon delin- 
quents, being degrading to the digni- 
ty of a soldier, whose very essence is 
that of honour, and who is supposed 
to shrink with peculiar horror from 
the bare idea of a blow. 
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r 
arrangements which are making far 
future expeditions. In this contem- 
plation, the mind is anxiously em- 
ployed in considering what the com- 
mander in chief must be, what talents 
he should possess, and, in short, what 
should be the particular qualifications 
for so important an odifice. We are 
rather unfortunate, Sir, in having few 
generals of any particular celebrity 
but those who are young in rank, 
though old in experience. ‘ihe soldier 
has a right to expect from an enlight- 
ened government, that the choice 
shall fall upon some-person, who pos- 
sesses, at least, the disposition to take 

dvice ; and where he has uniformly 
been unsuccessful himself, that he 
will give up the suggestions of bis own 
‘misguided judgment, to the maturer 
deliberations of others. At all events, 
the soldier has a right to expect that 
he is to be led into battle by a general, 
in whom he les some confidence. 
A headstrong, ungovernable leader, 
would be as .dangeious as one xeady 
and compliant to every adventitious 
advice ; one who would consider the 
duties ot his sitaation more than the 
luxuries of his rank and his own con- 
veniencies ; one who would scorn to 
carry over his hounds and harlots, but 
would imagine that sutticient business 
remained for him, in the arduous qp- 
ties of his profession : one—in short, 
Mr. Editor, I should never have 
done, were I to enumerate the neces- 
sary qualifications, some of which 
hope to see realized, in the future ap- 
pointment of a conmmander in chief. 
I rersain your's, 
VERAX. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
STR, 7 
PERMIT me, through the mediym 
ef your impartial and liberally-cqu- 
ducted Magazine, to appeal to the 
public, in reply to some very curious 
strictures upon my Memoirs of Mr. 
George Morland, which appeared ia 
the Critical Review for Octaber last, 
The writer of these strictures, in 
page 217, has accused me of mailing 
the lite of Morlanda <« vehicle ior 
rather viglent satire on a Jarge body of 
men.” But.as this consistent critic, 
ia the same article, regardless of all 


In reflecting upon the situation of the sacred institutes of Aristotle, 4° 
the army, it is natural-to advert to thesgeats, with a conisderable portion of 


* present situation of affairs, to the yast 


dogmatical presumption, that the Me~ 
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moirs of a Picture will, ‘‘ in some 
cases," give certain persons the spleen, 
‘and make others laugh. Nay, and 
‘that the public, “ generally speak- 
‘Ing,’ are too dull to comprehend 
‘either the satire or the joke. Now to 
shew how liable even such profound 
‘eritics are to palpable contradictions 
and absurdity, when under the influ- 
-ence of party spleen, or from a worse 
motive, I'shall briefly quote some of 
‘the before-mentioned impartial re- 
viewer's assertions. After censuring 
me for degrading the style of my Me- 
moirs ** in many instances” with cant 
hrases, he says, ‘* But in the life of 
forland, which, with an account of 
his works, occupies the whole of the se- 
cond volume, every one who respects 
‘the memory of uncommon genius 
must be interested.” Again, ‘“« We 
wish he had confined himself to his 
‘Lite of Morland, which is an enter- 
taining narrative, and bears the mark 
of truth.” In another place he ad- 
mits me to have ‘* combated success- 
fully an opinion derogatory to Mor- 
Jand’s talents, namely, that he could 
delineate nothing but low and rustic 
subjects ;” and in addition to all this, 
he says, ‘* Johnson’s extenuation of 
“Savage’s ill conduct is pleaded by this 
author, in support of his own defence 
of Morland. (I have pleaded .Lang- 
thorne’s extenuation of the errors of 
‘Collins ) We fully allow the amia- 
‘bleness of the motive ; and cannot do 
Otherwise than highly applauda friend, 
particularly when he has teen very 
candid in stating facts, 8c.” Now, 
Si, if the whole.of the second vo- 
lume is admitted to be thus laudably 
occupied, and the candour of the au- 
thor in stating tacts, and successfully 
-combating opinions deregatory to his 
‘friend’s reputation be so strongly as- 
serted, what becomes of our critic’s 
charge against me, ‘‘ of making the 
dife of Morland the vehicle of rather 
violent satire upon a large body of 
men?” It is hoped I may be permit- 
sted to ask this occult logician—who, 
and what are these men in so large a 
body, as have flown to the widely ex- 
tended covert of his almighty protec- 
‘tion? As this question must put him 
to a-nonplus, at least for some time, 
it shall be answered for the satisfac- 
tion of al] those. who are inclined to 
do-justice impartially, by one stub- 
‘born fact, rimely, that the number 
VoLaly,.. ; 
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of characters, real or imaginary, 
which I -have delineated throughout 
the whole of the first and third vo- 
lumes of the Memoirs, which have so 
mortally offended certain amiable per- 
sous, does net amount to more than 
sixty !!! To some of these immacu- 
late saints, he says I have attributed 
much gross chicane, not indeed by 
name, but with a suppression of 
dates, and every thing that could con- 
stitute a libel ; and yet, as we observed 
above, in a manner sufficiently point- 
ed to those behind the curtain.” But 
if all this violent satire, so very point- 
ed, be as our critic asserts, ‘* unintel- 
ligible to the public, generally —_- 
ing,” why should his dear friends, in 
so large a body, feel-so uncommonly 
sore? Surely that satire which the 
public are unable to comprehend, can 
never be so grievous as the broad ri- 
dicule which every body can con- 
ceive and enjoy at the expence of 
those who are either justly or unjustly 
satirised? It is also very shocking 
for the author to draw his characters 
from real life, so accurately as to be 
obliged when describing the company 
that always frequent certain night 
cellars, such as highwaymen, smug- 
lers, post-boys, jack-ass drivers, &c. 
to fill their mouths with nothing 
but cant phrases, so degrading to the 
style of his Memoirs. This, although 
a very common practice with such 
** coarse writers” as Fielding, Smol- 
let, Goldsmith, and other inelegant 
natural authors, not excepting the 
late antiquary., F. Grose, and his slang 
dictionary, are certainly all very wrong 
in making these characters speak in a 
lingo every body knows they .con- 
stantly do, except those who never 
took the trouble of informing them- 
selves, about a hundred other subjects 
of which they are equally ignorant. 
In conclusion, I shall now very in- 
genuously confess, that the chief design 
which pervades the two obnoxious vo- 
lumes, our critic and several others 
would by all means suppress,is to warn 
all those who have escaped the mania 
of old picture worship, against those 
insidious arts which we plundered 
many thousands, and utterly ruined 
many worthy characters. To point 
out to persons of affluence the num- 
ber of deserving artists in our united 
kingdom, where talents might be 
fale called into notice with a thoue 
37 
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gandth part of the sums annually 
squandered upon the worthless, rot- 
ten, plastered funguses, the crude 
abortions of minor daubers of long 
departed mediocrity: —this object, 
and the happiness, or at least the in- 
ternal satisfaction resulting from vir- 
uous pursuits, and the many sad and 
melancholy consequences attendant 
upon, even for a time, successful 
villainy, are the principles uniformly 
inculcated throughout the said vo- 
Jumes, by the author of the Life of 
G. Morland. 
I am Sir, your much obliged 

Gt. Portland-St, W. Cotwins, 

Nov. 18, 1805. 

REMARKS ON THE FAMILIAR COR- 
REStONDENCE OF RICHARDSON, 
AUTHOR OF CLARISSA. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

SIR, 

THE publication of fzmiliar letters 
has become so common a circum- 
stance, that it may be worth while to 
enquire what advantages the world is 
likely to derive from the custom. I 
cannot help thinking it great yn- 
kindness to the memory of a man of 
eminence, to pillage the cabinets of 
his friends of little domestic epistles, 
written in the playful confidence of 
affection. Unguarded in style, and 
heedless in sentiment, the writer here 
falls into numerous errors of campa- 
sition, and possibly expresses opinions 
which his better judgment would re- 
ject and disdain, Yet these mistakes 
the blind partiality of his friends is 


apt to conjure up to the detriment of 


his fame, and possible injury of his 
morz] character, when the ill-fated 
correspondent can no longer correct 
his inelegancies, or reform his opi- 
nions. While the author is thus 
likely to suffer in regutation, it is not 
very probable the reader will be 
highly benefited : nor shoud he ex- 
pect much information ar improve- 
iment from those pages which were 
wot formed for the critical eye of pub- 
lic inspection. Posthumous letters on 
private subjects are merely, then, like 
relics in the cabinet of the antiguary : 
of little use, except when they inte- 
rést our affections by speaking to us 
of past times. ‘Traits of character in 
the Dramatis Persone may, howe- 
ver, be collected,.thoagh this must 
he co..e with caution: for men, when 


speaking of themselves, seldom tel] 
disagreeable truths. . 

‘Lhe above observations I would be 
far from applying particularly to the 
correspondence . of Richardson; a 
work edited with much ability, and 
in many points highly interesting. 
As six volumes of letters are perhaps 
more than ali your readers may have 
leisure or inclination to wade through, 
and as some of the correspondents 
are personages well known to the 
literary world, permit me, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to. trouble you with a few re, 
marks on the mast prominent cha- 
racters of the work, 

Considering the great celebrity of 
the author of Pamela and Clarissa, it 
is surprising how litde has been 
knewn, till Jately, of his peculiar ha- 
bits and qualifications ; and the more 
so as his friends had litde cause to 
shield his character irom examination. 
Like Housseau, Richardson was ready 
to confess that he owed niore to gee 
hius than to education. Indeed he 
could make this confession with more 
truth than the moralist of Geneva— 
for he was ignorant of every language 
but his own. His father was a dis- 
appointed partisan of the Duke of 
Monmouth. After the misfortunes 
of that nobleman, he retired to the 
yractice of an humble trade in Der- 
shire. Hichardson had the educa- 
tion of a common village school, and 
owed his progress in polite literature 
to his industry while the apprentice of 
a printer. 

We learn from the publication of 
his letters, that Pamela, bis first work, 
had some foundation in fact. A 
friend, it appears, in the course of a 
summer’s ramble, met with an inci- 
dent in the family of a country gen- 
tleman, of a maerriage cuneaiel si- 
milar to that pt Pamela. Richardson 
had been z2pplied to for,a volume of 
such familiar letters as might be use- 
ful to the humbiler ranks of life; in 
attempting to write these he produced 
Pamela. 

This novel, it must be recollected 
with surprise, was esteemed at the 
time, of its appearance so divine a 
work, that torrents of compliments 
poured on the author from every 
rank and every quarter. A great 


portion of this extraordinary success,” 


is to be attributed to the pleasing 


mode of epistolary narration, then, 
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first adopted by our author. The 
novelty of design in Pamela is also 
conspicuous. Clelia, the grand Cy- 
rus, and other wild and improbable 
fictions had just given way to the li- 
centious pen of Ms. Behn. A.no- 
vel simple in ection, and moral in 
sentiment, was a.wonder produced 
by Richardson in the instance of Pa- 
mela. However defective this piece 
is as a composition, the exalted praise 


© of originality is, however, due to the 


man who retormed the taste of a vici- 
ous and ill-judging age. 

The volumes of Clarissa were pub- 
lished at different times. The en- 
thusiasm of the novel-readers on this 
occasion is difficult to be described or 
credited. The author was besieged 
with anonymous epistles, some beg- 
ging mercy for the heroine, some pe- 
titioning for the reformation of Love- 
lace. ‘Lhis earnestness was by many 
carried to a ridiculous excess. Lady 
Bradshaigh, describes such exquisite 
pangs of distress on finding Clarissa 
must fall, as the cynic would pro- 
nounce capable of proceeding only 
from. passions too strong or judg- 
ment too weak. The same lady is 
so fantastically zealous in her wishes 
to promote a happy catastrophe to the 
work, that she i expresses herself 
in a letter to the author: “ Pray, Sir, 
make her happy! You can so easily 
do it! Pray reform him! Will you 
not save a soul, Sir?” This novel 
established. the reputation of Rich- 
ardson, and added materially to his 
friends and his fortune. Shortly after 
its appearance, not a volume remained 
in hand out of an edition of three 
thousand! The work was also trans- 
lated into French, Dutch and Ger- 
man. Though all admired this per- 
formance, yet many deemed it some- 
What prolix, Among these was Aaron 
Hill, and Lady Echlin, both of whom 
attempted an abridgment, and the 
fatter suggested a correction of the 
catastroplie. ‘These alterations were 
submitted to Richardson, but he ya- 
turally smiled at the vain temerity of 
the conceit. 

As female excellence had been the 
object illustrated in his two first 
works; our author now designed a 
model for the other sex. The in- 
tended title of Sir Charles Grandigon, 
was §* the good Mas.” His first pro- 


‘uctions had been elicited amidst the 
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vexations of active business, and theiz 
interest obstructed by the author's ne- 
cessary ignorance of fashionable life. 
Sir Charles was reared under more 
auspicious circumstances. ‘The tavor- 
able state of Richardson’s affairs, pre« 
cluded the necessity of his personal 
interference in business. lor several 
years he appears scarcely to have en- 
tered his printing-office, and to have 
profited much by his retirement ; 
first, at North-end, and afterwards at 
Parson’s Green. His acquaintance 
with the polite world was likewise 
considerably enlarged, and he enjoyed 
the correspondence of several persohs 
of taste and consequence. The et- 
fects of these advantages were visible 
in his new and elaborate performance. 
A greater diversity of character, to- 
ether with more chasteness of co- 
ouring, are to be discovered in every 
section of Sir Charles Grandison. In 
most works of fancy, we find the 
author to have derived a hint for the 
leading incidents from some circum- 
stance of his own life. This was the 
case with Richardson: who in his 
youth was on the point of forming a 
matrimonial connection with a lady 
of Roman Catholic principles. From 
his sensations at that period, no doubt, 
he was prompted to describe the per- 
plexity of Sir Charles in a similar 
situation, This novel was not re- 
ceived with quite so much enthusi- 
asm as his other productions. ‘The 
charge of prolixity was advanced with 
more earnestness. ‘The work was 
said to be continued, a volume after 
the story was brought to aiissue—a 
circumstance that led: the foreign 
translators to imagine fiesh matter 
was about to be brought forward, and 
the history resumed in future num- 
bers.. Indeed, the author sects to 
have meditated another yolume ; bur, 
fortunately for his reputation, he 
abandoned the enterprise. Tediousiy 
circumstantial as many deem. iis n@- 
vels, each was considerably abbreyis 
ated on revisal; Clarissa was shorts 
ened by two whole volumes betore 
sublication. Dr. Juhnson, judged:se 
Pighly of the merit of Richardson's 
productions, that he wiites mast ear 
estly, to request anacturate andex tg 
the three, might be printed in a sepa- 
rate volume. line habe 
Richardson, it appears, vas like’ 
wise author of ve Bempiiag Lett:rs ;” 
Ta 
Y 
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“<a paper in the Rambler,” No. 95; casions which called for more mascu+ 
and “an Edition of A&sop’s Fables, line modes of expression. It must 
with Reflections.” He likewise print- likewise be observed, that he chiefly 


ed a sort of. manual, intitled ‘* Maz- 
ims drawn from Clarissa, &c.” 
To speak of Richardson’s merits or 
defects as a‘ novelist, were, in this 
lace, impertinent. My object in this 
Fittle communication, is to arrange 
what new lights are thrown on his 
character by the publication of his 
rivate correspondence ; and to se- 
ect any anecdotes which may gratify 
his admirers. I have before suggested 
the danger to which a writer ts sub- 
jected by those who break open the 
supposed sacred cover of his familiar 
letters. Oty a patient itivestigation, 
such appears to be the case with the 
equally witty and pathetic Richard. 
son. By occasional flashes we may 
recognise the novelist ; a brilliant sen- 
tence, a glowing thought, sometimes 
occurs ; but we look in vain for a ge- 
neral strength of style, or superior 
exercise of reflection. A flippant, 
lively manner prevails, often iighly 


corresponds with females, in writing 
to whom, he might allow himself a 
careless ease of style. 

Perhaps ‘the reader, on inspecting” 
letter after letter, written to enquire 
after dear Miss M. or good Mrs. G. 
thay be tempted to wish the author 
had emploped his leisure in  pusuits 
more likely to accelerate general im- 
provement and pleasure. But, as 
an apology, it may be remarked, that 
Ricliardson, whose aim was a know- 
ledge of the more intricate move- 
ments of the human heart, might ex- 
pect considerable hints from the con- 
fidential chit chat of sensible and 
youthfal women. From a similar 
advantage he derived the germ of that 
thorough acquaintance he obtained 
with the passion of love —While yet 
a boy, some Jove-sick girls of his na- 
tive village appointed him their ama- 
nuensis, m the prosecution of their 
innocent amours. Thus Richardson 


asreeable; but bold originality of was employed through the whole of 
idea, or exemplary excellence of epis- a long life, it’ unraveling that mjaze 
tolary arrangement, are seldom to be which has defied the ingenuity of 


met with. Every page exhibits his 
want of reading; and many ean be 


found to evince his carelessness of 


yhraseology. Gray has been blame 

or the effeminate style of his letters ; 
and ‘his expression. ‘OQ you mon- 
ster!” has been ridiculed without 
mercy. Gray, is no longer singular 


in this effeminacy. The author of- and 


Clarissa begins one of his epistles 
thus :—“* Cross thing! You cannot, 
you. will not give me, &c.” Expres- 
sing his wish for the publication of a 
friend’s works, he says, “ O! that 
you could resolve to publish your 
pieces in two pretty volumes!” In 
another letter, we meet the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘* Yesterday, at 
North-end, your billet, apologizing 
for the disappointment, was given 
me. Lud, lud! what a giddy appear- 
ance, thought I—O that I had half 
the life, the spirits, &c.” 

_ Numerous similar passages might 
Be adduced, The reader would cer- 
tainly suppose them the exclamations 
of a lady. But let us remember that 
Richardson wis'so much accustomed 
to write in the characters of Lady G. 
Harriet Byron, &c. that he might 
find itd ‘ficult tocrop the mask on oc- 


many a student—the heart of woman. 

Gentle and endearing as Richard- 
son appears to his lady-correspon- 
dents, we find, with regret, that in 
the characters of husband and father, 
lis features assumed a -sterner and’ 
more rigid cast. <A painful distance 
was preserved between the parent 
e child, which repressed the 
ingenuousness of youth, and disho- 
noured the feelings of maturity. Play- 
ful and affectionate as Richardson ap- 
pears with his ‘* adopted daughters,” 
(i.e. young women of fortune who 
frequently visited in the family) this 
endearing familiarity ceases when his 


own children: are to be addressed. It_ 


is seriously painful to observe the con- 
fidence with which his alien corres- 
pondents address him.: ‘‘ Dear Papa,” 
and write with flippant gaiety, while 
his daughters are taught to use the 
commencement, ‘ Honoured Sir ;’” 
and to petr their sentences with re- 
serve and apprehension. 

The following extract gives no very 
high idea of the reading of his lady- 
friends: Miss Collier, writing from 
the Isle of Wight, says, after quoting 
averse, “ This pocm was ‘the only 
book of amusement I brought with 
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me; it is called Ariosto, or Orlando 
Furioso; and is in its way, a most 
wonderful piece of imagination, &c.’” 
Though not very learned, these ladies 
were still entitled, from youth and sen- 
sibility, to the utmost respect. Rich- 
ardson does not seem very particular 
on this head, in such observations as 
the following : addressing Miss Mul- 
so, he says, “‘ Well, but you must 
excuse her,” (a lady lately married) 
** perhaps it was by the advice of her 
physicians, at the Hot Wells; by the 
effect of the Bristol waters, drank on 
the spot. They may be the lethe of 
one love, and the inspirer of another.” 

Many have entertained an idea, that 


_he was assisted im his novels by some 


intimate friends; but this suspicion 
appears erroneous. Lady Bradshaigh 
attempted one letter, im character of 
Lady G.; and the famous Psa/manaxer 
wrote some pages for the second part 
ef Pamela ; bat both these were re- 
jected. Some thoughts on education, 
given to Mrs. Shirley, in Sir Charles, 
and probably the Pedant’s Letter, in 
which an affectation of learning is so 
happily ridiculed, are the only parts 
fer which Richardson was indebted to’ 
the pens of his acquaintance. Yet it 
Must not be concealed, that Clarissa 
underwent the critical examination of 
Colley Cibber; Dr. Young, anf. Aa- 
ron Hill, prior to publication. 
Richardson was subject to an un- 
pleasant -diffidence, when mixing 
with the world at large. The follow- 
ing mention of this failing, in one of 
his letters to Rady Bradshaigh, will be 
found to convey a lively tea of the 
author’s manner: * You will find a 


man looking directly foreright, as ° 


passengers would imagine, but. ob- 
serving all that sfirs or either hand of 
him, without moving his short neek ; 
aregular, even pace; stealing away 
ground rather than seeming to rid it ; 
a grey eye, too often overclouded by 
mustiness from the head; by chance 
lively, very lively if he sees any he 
loves. It he approaches a lady, his 
eye is never fixed first on her face, 
but on her feet, and rears it up by de- 
grees, seeming to set her down as so, 
er so.” 

His nervous disorders, brought on 
by application, embittered his last 
years, and hastened his death. Ex- 
treme temperance, and the best me- 
dical aid, were both insufficient to 


counteract the evils created by seden- 
tary habits. 
Every writer has his peculiar me- 
thods of composing. Richardson 
rofesses to write without any regis 
ar system: letter produced letter ; 
and one incident grew upon the con- 
sequences of another ; like the French 
flower-painter, who never plans his 
bouguet, but intermingles the rose, 
the tulip, and the jessamine, as fancy 
prompts, or the powers of contrast 
rescribe. He wrote chiefly before 
sreakfast, and held a small piece of 
board in his hand, on which he. placed. 
his paper. 
he most pleasing part of his cha- 
racter remains to be mentioned—un- 
bounded generosity. He sent Aaron 
Hill a hundred pounds, on an emer- 
gency; ten pounds recovered front a 
suspicious Sobter at Dublin, he re- 
quests his friend to divide among his 
parishioners, in a hard and steril sea- 
son. When Boswell asked Jolinson, 
what he recollected of Mr. Richard- 
son? Johnson’s memory furnished 
him with little to reply. Ft is to be 
lamented, that no. friend was then 
empowered to whisper, ‘ Richard- 
son bailed you from a prison, when. 
you were peox, sick, and hopeless !* 
Ifthe above sketch meet the ap- 
probation of your readers, I may be 
induced, in a future number, to sub- 
mit some mention of various other 
literary characters concerned in Rich- 
ardson’s correspondence, - 
Andam-Sir, 
Your’s, &c. I. N. B. 





ON THE MANAGEMSNT OF THE AF= 
FAIRS OF THE POOR. 
(Concluded from page 399.) 
Letter t11. 

For the Universal Magaxine. 

SIR, 

THE raising a fund for the relief 
of the poor, and the applying of that 
fund properly, hath been a branch of 
a economy, unaccountably neg- 
ected, by legislators and magistrates, 
for more than a century; aud the pa- 
rish officers have been left to follow 
their own plans, and to deliver in, 
such account at the end of the year; 
which they knew would not beur a, 





* This fact is ascértained by a letter 
of Johnson's, printed in the collection. 
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scrutiny, and, if examined as it ought 
to have been, must have been reject- 
ed by every honest and candid person. 
The serious consequences which have 
been produced, by this general inat- 
tention, have induced some to suppose 
that the evils which they see increasing 
to an alarming magnitude, derive their 
origin from the compulsatory system, 
which they say was first passed into a 
law, in the reign of Elizabeth, as a 
temporary scheme, to appease the cla- 
mors of a set of beggars; which the 
suppression. of religious houses had 
thrown upon the public. 

If the annals of our ancestors upon 
this subject, may be deemed authen- 
tic, the poor were not left tothe chance 
ofa doubtfal existence from voluntary 
contributions, even in the days of King 
Alfred; but it may be difficult to col- 
lect trom any remains of this remote 
period of our History, in what man- 
ner, or in what proportion, contribu- 
tions were raised on the laity. In the 
Mirror,* which hath been considered 
as acollection of Saxon laws, and of 
proceedings in their courts of justice, 
it was ordered by that great and wise 
King, that the poor should be sus- 


tained, by parsons, and rectors of 


churches, assisted by their parishion- 
ers; and that they ought not to be lett 
to@ie for want of sustenance. 

The history, and endowments of 
monasteries, seem to intimate, that 
a similar plan was continued, with 
some variations, until their suppres- 
sion; Which so entirely changed the 
face of things, that in the reign of 
Ylizabeth, Cecil, and Walsingham, 
and the rest of Her Majesty’s coun- 
vellors, were drivén by dire necessity, 
to pass the compulsatory law, tor the 
preservation of the poor. 

A late writer on this subject enter- 
tains but 2 mean opinion. cf the wis- 
dom of there great men; for he says, 
« the fooleries of charity that always 
accompanied the impositions of the 
church of Rome, haa trained up nu- 
merous hordes of idle people, whose 
@amors were all but :uilicient to legiv- 
hate in their own favour,and were wLol- 


—, 





* Miroir, printed at London, A. D. 
1642p. la. ordeine fuist g ; les poore 
fuissent sustenus par les persons rectors 
de esglise and per les parochians cy que 
aul pe morust per defualt dz sustenance, 
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ly equal to the task of turning the pre- 
judices of a half-awakened people to 
their advantage; especially as the ilegi- 
timate offspring of the clergy, during 
the existence of the religious houses, 
were very numerous, and being wholly 
unprovided for, engaged the affections 
of those they were related to, into 
their service ; as well as the apprehen- 
sions of those towhom they were not. 
Such swarms of beggars, marshalled 
and disciplined in all the arts of lazi- 
ness, and pious sloth, dispersing them- 
selves from district to district, and 
denouncing diversified curses against 
the despoilers of the church, and the 
robbers of the saints, were suflicient 
to deter a body of prudent legislators 
from adopting any measure, that was 
sure to incur their censure. Such 
would have been the system of any 
00r-laws, that would have had for its 
Sask a distinction between the idle 
aud the industrious, and therefore the 
legislature was obliged to make acom- 
promise between justice and expedi- 
ency.”” 

If the author of the foregoing ex- 
tract had examined our statute books 
for information, he might have dis- 
covered that those, whom he hath so 
severely censured, were not quite so 
cautious and shy, as he hath repre- 
sented them; for they tried very se- 
vere measures to suppress idle, beg- 
ging, and wandering people, before _ 
they provided for their employment, 
and for the support of the impotent 
poor, by the compulsatory law. 

Inthe 14 Eliz. ec. 3, it was enacted, 
that a vagrant above the age of four- 
teen years, should be grievousiy whip- 
ped, and bored throug the gristle of 
the ear with a hot iron of the com- 
pass of an inch, unless he was taken 
into service by some creditable per- 
son for a year. 

» If this cruel statute was repealed, 
with some others, which were passed 
tor the punishment of vagrants in the 
39 Eliz. c. 4, it certainly was not 
through any ‘fear of them. It was 
then enacted, that the justices should 
erect houses of coricction, in every 
county, city, and borough town, 
for the recepiicn of beggars, vagranis, 
and wanderers, of divers _denomi- 


nations; anc if they did not know their 

arish, they were to be confined to 
Jabour, till they could be ‘pro- 
vided with a service. 
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When they declared the place’ of 
their birth, or where they lived last, 
they were to be stripped naked to the 
waist, and whipped y and to have a let- 
ter under the seal of the franchise, of 
the date of their punishment, and time 
allowed them to return home; but if 
they loitered on the road longer than 
they ought to have done, they might, 
if apprehended, be whipped again, a 
second, and even a third time. 

Does this look as if the legislators in 
the reign of Elizabeth were influen- 
ced hy any narrow policy? or did 
they sacrifice justice to expediency, to 
avoid the censure of vagrants ? 

They who will ‘candidly examine 
the acts that were passed at different 
times, to compel the idle to work ; and 
atteiid to the words of the statute of 
the torty-third year of the reign of 
Elizabeth for raising a fund, as there 
mentioned, they: wul have reason to 
conclude, that it was net a plan hastily 
adopted, but part of a system, w hich 
had been gradually muaturjng ; and 
that it was half a century after the 
suppression of religious houses, before 
the taxing of property for the employ- 
merit and relict of the por. 

The wisdom of those great legisla- 
tors and lawgivers, is not yet. totally 
eclipsed by the revolutions which time 
hath introduced in the mora!s and ha- 
bits of the people ;. for their system 
might still be rendered salutary, if we 
Were to cut off the innovations which 
have been grafted upon it. But, let 
the act first speak for itself. 

' The overseers, with the consent of 
the magistrates, were to take orders 
for employing the children of such 
om, as could not maintain then. 

‘hey were also to set. to work married 
and unmarried persons, who were able 
and could not procure it. 

This was to be done by a general 
taxation, and by which, they were to 
raise a competent sum towards the 
necessary relief ot the impotent, lame, 
old, and blind, who were not able to 
work. 

Here the path was soclearly marked 
ut for those. who had the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the poor, that it 
certainly required at first the influence 
of self-interest and partiality to err in 
it. Ifthe judgment had been lett un- 
biassed, neither magistrates, ner ofli- 
cers could have mistaken the intentions 
ot the lawgivers. Their power was 
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guarded with strong limits. They wer” 
to compel the idle to work, to provide 
employment for those who were wil+ 
ling, and to supply only such with re- 
ligt, as they found incapable of labour. 

While the sick, the weak, the lame, 
and the helpless, form a considerable 
number pf those, who compose parish- 
es, counties, and kingdoms, it will be 
a bold, and probably a rash step, which 
may be attended with fatal consequen- 
¢es to thousands, in times like the 
present, to repeal at once the com- 
pulsatory law, for the relief of the old, 
and impotent poor. ’ 

It must be acknowledged by preju- 
dice itself, that as the parcchial fund 
hath for many years been disposed ot, 
it hath been an encouragement to 
drunkenness, idJeness, and vice ; and 
it hath been the means of nearly anni- 
hilating that provident care, and that 
independent spirit, which once glowee. 
with great vigour, even in the breas 
of the lower order of Englishmer 
What hath been the consequence 
of this degeneracy ? Instead of receiv- 
ing assistance with gratitude, they will 
now insolently demand asa right, much 
more than the law ever intended them. 
‘hese, it must be confessed, are alarm- 
ing evils, and it is highly pape | 
some step should be taken to check 
them; but before we inoculate with 
new innovations, it may be prudent te 
inquire more particularly from whence 
the old ones originated ; for if we dis- 
cover the source of the evil, we may, 
if we endeavour, apply gradual restorz- 
tives, and, in time, a remedy. 

If we attend to the proceedings of 
legislators, and parish officers, for more 
than a century past, we shal! have 
reason to conclude, that they have one 
and all lost sight both of the letter 
and the spirit of the compulsatory law ; 
and the innevations which they have 
introduced, have superseded even the 
intention of the framers of it. 

In a statute passed inthe third and 

fourth years of the reign of William 
and Mary, it is said, that the church- 
wardens and the overseers gave re- 
lief to what poor persons, and to what 
number they pleased, by which means 
the rates for the relief of the poor 
vere daily increased, contrary fo the 
true intent and meaning of the con:- 
pulsatory statute of the forty-third 
year of the reign of Elizabeth. 
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Though the evil was seen and ac- 
knowledged by the legislators of that 
age, they did not apply a remedy in 
the least calculated to resist, and coun- 
teract the evil. When pernicious inno- 
vations are once introduced into hu- 
man systems, and suffered to remain, 
their natural progress is generally from 
bad to werse. 

It appears by the statute of the 5th 
Geo. J. c. 8, that the justices had 
adopted the plan of ordering relief, as 
inyprudently as the parish officers ; and 
that they had all of them lost sight of 
employing the poor. ‘Though the error 
was again seen and confessed, the 
legisiature still remained blind to the 
evil consequences of an indiscriminate 
relief ; and all that was done, was the 
limiting the power of the magistrates, 
with trifling restrictions, which have 
been but little attended to ; and relief 
is continued to be ordered, both to the 
most worthy, and the most worthless. 

The evils which have arisen from 
this source are incalculable ; and they 

nave long cried aloud, but hitherto in 
vain, for redress. "The present method 
of conducting the affairs of the poor in 
raany parishes, is a mixture of absur- 
ditv, gross neglect, and, to say no worse 
of it at present, mismanagement. The 
«persons nominated by the parishioners, 
and appointed by the magistrates of 
+he district, are compelled to act as 
overseers for the year, and if they be 
desirous of doing what is right, their 
‘ime will elapse before they can make 
themselves acquainted with the na- 
sture and duties of their office. As 


Number 
of paupers 
Names of the the 


Parishes. 


Total expences for 
keeping the pau- 
Workhouses ‘pers in each 
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they know but little, they depend up- 
on those who preceded them for infor- 
mation: and there is very often in 
large towns a general method trans- 
mitted from the one to the other; 
which is, to make the office advan- 
tageous to themselves and their friends, 
and the party with whom they are 
connected. Many and very extraor- 
dinary expences have been incurred 
by trafficing; and in many instances in- 
iquitous practices are introduced ; and 
the returns of the parish officers to 
parliament to Easter 1803, contain 
many manifest proofs .of great mis- 
management. 

As a comparative state of expences 
between different towns may strike 
the eye, when reasoning will not at- 
tract notice, I shall produce a few in- 
stances from that latge volume of im- 
portant information published for the 
use of the lords, and the commons, to 
shew how much some reform is want- 
ing, both in the laws and in the ex- 
ecution of them. 

The.expences for keeping a pauper 
for a year in the workhouse, in six 
neighbouring towns in the county of 
Middlesex, ought to be nearly the 
same, as the price of provisions can- 
not be materially different between 
them. I shall therefore exhibit inthe 
following table, the names of the 

laces, the number of paupers in each 
ouse, the whole expence for keeping 
them there for a year ; how much each 
rson,; and how many vagrants re- 
ieved; all which may be seen with 
one glance of the eye. 





‘Nombers of 
Expence for a sin-) = re- 
i 


ouse. gle pauper. | eved. 





£. S&S G- ad. 
Edmonton 100 1405 15 25 14 1 1} 
Enfield 58 1144 17 10 | * ax so 8t 500 
Alttiaiows -¢| 6 626 16 0 | 10 8 2g 
Finchley 20 490 15 3 24 2 § 
Hornsey 169 883 8 6 5 411} 9, 617 
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The great difference in the expen- 
‘ces for keeping the poor in a work- 
house,’ in the above mentioned towns, 
is by no means peculiar to the neigh- 
-ourhood of London, or the county of 
Middlesex ; for greater disprepertions 
may be found in adjoining parishes, in 
other counties, by any one who will 
be at the treuble of consulting the 
volume of the returns for intorma- 
tion. 

I believe provisiens are as dear in 
Kent, asin most of the counties in the 
Ainadom; and from the inquiries I 
have nrvide, which are rather extensive, 
the poor are in general as well cloth- 
ed and fed, as in any ot her county in 
the kingdom. ‘The average price, for 
keeping a pauper in the workheuse 
for a year in Middlesexgis 14d. 156. 1d. 
Ju Kent, 132. ls. 7d. As there is 16s. 
Od. against Middlesex.in this average 
account, the provisions ought to be 
dearer, or the poor ought to live bet- 
ter, or the management is.very defec- 
tive in some of the parishes. In Tot- 
tenham there appear to be goed re- 
gaulations ; for the expence of keepiag 
a pauper in their house for a year, is 
no more than 10/. 8s. 2'd. and it 
may be done very well, with frugality, 
and care, for that sum ; but, I will al- 
Jow 1lo/. 10s. for a medium for the 
county of Middlesex, and try what 
this calculation will preduce. 

The number of paupers returned in 
the ditterent me in the .coun- 
ty of Middlesex, amount to 15,186, 
which multiplied by 10/. 10s. will 
produce 139,153/. If this sum be syb- 
tracted from the whole expences of 
the paupers in all the workhouses, it 
wilt lente 64,504/. 2s, Lid. expended, 
or squandered in one year, and in one 
county, mere than there ought to 
have been, in this single article, if 
there had' been the same attention 
paid in all the workbouses, that there 
Was at Tottenham. 

Notwithstanding the existing laws 
against vagrants, vagrancy appears, by 
Ahe returns of ke parish officers to 
parliament, to be encouraged in many 
pleces. At Hornsey they acknow- 
Jedge that they relieved 9,617, and 
at Enfeld 500 nowparishioners, and 
most of them are considered as hav- 
ing been vagrants. Inthe whole coun- 
ty they relieved 32,505 persons of 
the same description ; which upon, an 
average, are supposed to have recciy- 
Nol. LV. 
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ed two shillings each ; and even at 
this low calculation, there is another 
loss to the county of 3250/, 12s. 
and Hornsey and Enfield paid a con- 
siderable proportion of it, through 
the liberality of their officers, and their 
negligence in not doing their duty. 

Vhen the load which presses so 
heavily upon theusands, is not only 
acknowle ged and pubdlished to the 
world, are we to continue bending 
under it, without edecavouring to ap- 
ply an effectual remedy? ne thing 
a)pears certain, that overscers ought 
not any lenger to be left to follow their 
own inventions. Printed instructions 
should be prepared, to direct them in 
every branch of their duty ; with pen- 
alties for neglect, or disobedience. 
Their proceedings should be frequent- 
ly, and closely ipspected, to prevent 
any error, peculation, or fraud. 

hey who are intrusted with this 
important duty, and accept it, either 
separately, or as a branch of any oflice 
they may held in society, onghée 
also to have printed directions to guide 


-them, with penalties for neglect, or a 
I OS 


wilful misapplication of the law. 

I am pertectly sensible, that it will 
be deemed an invidious undertaking, 
to expose to the public eye any thing 
which may appear like traud,. negli- 
geuce, or a stretch.of power in those 
who take offices, regardless of the du- 
ties attached to them; but when we 
find ourselves rapidly sinking under 
the burdens which are laid upon us, 
it is mcumbent upon every good sub- 
ject to exert his endeavours, im the 
best way he can, to correct every 
abuse aud misapplication of public 
meney, raised for any poten pur- 
rose. Impressed with the necessity of 
Liaaies forward at this time, the ille- 
gal proceedings of those who have 
the command of the money raised for 
the relief of the poor, [ shall ina fu- 
ture letter point out.some of the more 
gress misapplications, which may per- 
haps shew the urgency of a remedy 
equal to the evils. 

NyYcTOPHYLAX, 
ANECDOTES OF PR. PALEY. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
(Continued from page 417.] 
SIR, 

IT is a common saying, that exam- 
ple goes much farther than precept, 
and you might imagine, that the exam. 

a 
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ple of such a tutor as we had, whom intent on his sport, on the banks of 
we dll loved, and who on many ac- the Cam; meditating perhaps that 
counts was deserving of the respect important question, the happiness of 
in which he was held, would have a an oyster; or drawing a parallel be- 
powerful influence upon us. Negli- tween a weak and foolish king, term- 
ence in dress might be expected to ed by his subjects the best of kings, 
ecome the characteristic of a chris- and the worst pigeon in a dove house ; 
tian, and our heads would be frizzed, or determining the best possible way 
out, in imitation of Paley’s scratch. of making a subseription to the thirty- 
Thecontrary ,|however,took place ; and nine articles, without believing one 
it seemed, thatas much pains as were word of them; when, all at once, he 
employed by our tutor to furnish the was roused from his reverie, and taken 
inside, our frizeur should take to from unprofitable fishing, to a more 
adorn the outside of our pates. What- active employment of his facul- 
ever may be said of the degeneracy of ties. 
the present race, in one respect, the Halloo! master! says the voice, 
younkers now at college are far su- how deep is this brook? Where can 
perior to us, who had their rooms be- I get over it? Paley left his red on the 
fore them. ‘They do not look somuch bank of the tiver, came to the brook 
like monkies ; their countenance bears where, on the other side, he saw a 
with it a manly semblance; they are butcher’s boy, with a tray of meat be- 
not, as we were, torturedby a hair- fore him, on horseback, who was 
dresser, nor do they give an opportuni- afraid to cross the brook, lest on mount- 
ty to a professor of divinity to make ing the bank on the other side, he 
a long harangue on the crowd of Bar- might lose his meat. "Tis too deep, 
bitonsares, besieging the college gates. says Paley, for you to come over here, 
This really took place about the time but by going a few rods higher, you 
that Paley left clngn The present Bis- may Jeap your horse over, though I 
hop Watson was famous for his thun- should then be afraid for your way. 
dering orations ; and the way to the se- Dang it, master, says the bor, I dont 
nate house, from his house, lay by like to go all the way back ; I wish you 
Emanueland our college gates. Here, would hook the tray over for me, and 
I have no doubt, he was beset fre- I will go and leap over, where you 
quently by our hair dressers: the lion say. Come, it is not so very deep, 
growled, and we had in consequence and you have been over your breeches 
a most violent declamation against the already. Here, pulling a penny out 
mob Larlitonsorum, portas collegio- of his pocket, here, says he, is a pen- 
yum olsidentium. The good bishop ny, you shall have for your pains. 
forgot the pains bestowed on his own Thank you, replied Paley, thank you. 
wig by these gentry, and that it was Dewn slid he instantly into the brook, 
just as preposterous to entrench him- the water did not come quite up to his 
self in such a quantity of horse hair, breast; the boy gave him the tray, 
as it was for us to fill our heads with —- away to a better spot, and got 
powder and pomatum. ack almost ‘at the time that Paley 
Paley’s scratch, did not command had set his load on the bank, and was 
respect out of college; and his garb climbing up it to return to his fishing. 
was not always so smart as that of his The boy rewarded his porter, gave 
—. He was remarkable for his him the penny, which Paley pocketed, 
ove of fishing ; and the first question and returned in triumph to his col- 
he asked, on the preferment given to lege, to recount the success of that 
him by the bishop of Durham, was day’s labour. 
whether it was near atroutstream, Paley’s fondness for fishing may 
You may imagine his joy, at hearing be accounted for, from the natural 
that there was one, at the bottom of indolence of his character, which may 
his garden. His picture, from which be seen in his writings by those, who 
your engraving was taken, is drawn are not content with a superficial ex- 
with a fshing rod in hishand; but amination of them. This indolence 
you may be sure that the butcher’s boy distinguished him, when he was an 
would not have made the mistake he under-gradutate; and Newton and 
did, it he had seen the original, in the Locke were not unfrequently, in the 
hat, wig, and costume, that the pain- middle of the day, the companions of 
ter has invented, Paley was one day his pillow. On one of those days 
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when he was meditating on his exer- 
cise in the schools, the porter sum- 
moned him to the Master’s lodge 
about noon; up got Paley in haste, 
dressed himself as_ fast as he could, 
and hurried to’ the lodge, wondering, 
all the way he went, what could oc- 
casion the summons. What are the 
questions, sir, said the master, that 
you have sent to the moderator ? I 
understand that you assert, that a fu- 
ture state cannot be proved by the 
light of nature. Master, replied Paley ; 
I dont assert any thing upon the sub- 
ject; I have only put it up as a ques- 
tion, and I thought it was of no conse- 
quence which side I took; but I am 
sure, Sir, if you don’t like it, I shall be 
ready to alter it. Alter it, to be sure, 
said the master, in a menacing tone, 
alter itimmediately. Away went Pa- 
ley, after most obsequious reverence 
paid, away he went to the moderator, 
wy his question in the negative, and 

y two or three hours, made his the- 
sis serve for the alteration. 

This ‘trait marks the future man. 
No one saw deeper into any question 
than Paley; he was formed to medi- 
tate for hours together on the actions 
of a Paul; but the conduct of a Paul, 
it was out of his power to imitate. 
We are not to be very much surprised 
at this, in bookish and contemplative 
men. We are not to expect the ener- 
gy of a Nelson, whom, by the way, 
I cannot speak of, without recollecting 
some pleasant hours spent with him 
at our college ; we are not to expect 
the cnergy of a Nelson, ina man who 
was accustomed to fish on the banks 
of the sluggish Cam,and whose labours 
were very slight in a study; who de- 
lighted in a good dinner, and whose 


summum bonum was a rabber of whist * 


in the conversation room. We might 
just as well expect Lord Nelson to 
have confined himself to books, as 
Paley to bestir himself like that illus- 
trious hero. Each man hasa differ- 
ent part in life allotted tohim; and 
the being is, what he is, a variable 
sort of animal, with some predomi- 
nant character, which sutiers very lit- 
tle change from the cradle to the 
grave. [here are some who can 
blend the meditations of the study 
with the business of active life; but 

aley was not in that number. 

Krom his indolence of character, 
and fouduess tor ease, we may 
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account for the inconsistency, with 
which he has been charged in his re- 
ligious and political conduct. Paley, 
the protégé of the bishop of Carlisle, 
and the friend of John Tebb, might 
naturally be expected to have been a 
Socinian in religion, and a whig in his 
politics. What his real sentiments 
were in both respects, is little doubted 
by those, who had an opportunity of 
knowing him thoroughly. ‘The Laws 
indeed were the best acquainted with 
his inmost sentiments, and they know 
best, whether the saying of their fa- 
ther is true, with respect to the pre | 
sent Lord Chief Justice of the king’s 
bench. Here, says he, in his usual 
good-humoured way, I have been 
trying all I can, to make hima whig, 
and in comes Paley, and spoils all ; he 
rman. will pas A hima tory. On 
ais. religious sentiments, there is a2 
saying indeed of Paley’s, too often 
repeated in theuniversities, and Which 
coincides but too intimately with his 
famous chapter on subscription ; ‘I 
cannot afford to keep a conscience.” 
Yet, though Paley might not have 
the energy to follow J ebb, in religious 
zeal and ardour, nor to speak out so 
plainly zs bishop Law on certain top- 
ics, Which excited much horror in 
the class, then prevalent, under the 
name of the orthodox clergy, but 
which is now sinking into wi ; 
yet, Paley was the farthest in the 
world from a preferment hunter ; he 
would not give himself the trouble to 
root after it. The indolence of his ~ 
character preserved him in some 
measure from that disgraceful mode 
of gaining preferment; and, besides, 
he was above it, from a sensation of 
its unworthiness. He was, indeed, 
the author of the term Rooting, an 
expression after his time, much used 
in the university of Cambridge; de- 
noting that baseness and servility of 
character which, like swine rooting 
in a dunghill, will perform the basest 
acts for a rich patron,. to gain his pro- 
tection, and a good benefice. 

Paley was a likely man to have 
preached a sermon on the text attri- 
buted to him, when Pitt, after his 
elevation to power, made his first ap- 
pearance in the church of St. Mary, 
where the university hears its Sunday 
sermons. ‘The rooiing indeed about 
that young man, he would have held 
in the utmost contempt, and would 
BU. 
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have mace it the subject of incessant 
ridieule; and the topic was an ex- 
cellent one to exercise the talents of a 
good preacher—Lo! here is a young 
lad amongst us, with a basket of bread 


and two small fishes; bat what are’ 


they among somany? Paley would 
have made assuredly a good sermon 
on this subject, saying, however, only 
that which every one might langh at, 
over a bottle with Pitt and the Pleads. 
But Paley had left the university be- 
fore this young man was candilate for 
a seat in parliament, before the time 
when he was kicked almost out of it, 
for disturbing its peace; when the 
old grave dons enquired of each other, 
Who is this impudent young man, 
who presumes thus to knock at our 
doors, and to intrude h'mself into a 
re he is so little qualifeed to fill?— 
Attle did they think at that moment 
that six short mouths only would 
elapse, whem this young man, on his 
return, with the titles of First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would find them running 
before bis wishes, courting his smiles, 
breaking their promises, and anxious 
to prove their solicitade for the 
powers that be. 
‘That was a very remarkable epoch 
m the lite of Mr. Pitt, and well not be 
forgotten by the few, who, on his 
coming down, gave bimtheir support, 
on the strength of his father’s charac- 
ter, the knowledge they possessed of 
his talents, the ideas they entertained 
of his principles and honesty. How 
iamentably were they deceived !— 
‘here were about fwenty of them ; 
imong them some of the highest cha- 
yacters, and one whom it would have 
the minister honour to have 
paironised, and to have placed iv that 
situation to which, by his taleuts, he 
sso justly entitled. 
those twenty men, contrasted with 
fhat of the men whetreated Pitt with 
the utmost insult, would be curious. 
‘The tweaty, in general, stood frm 
by their principles: Mr. Pitt deserted 
his. They stood forward for him, 
when he stood if need of support : 
but sach untiectable men were not 
the men for his purpose. He pre- 
terred those who would root for pre- 
ferment, those who would throw the 
dvof in his face, when be was out of 
powcr. The twenty men retained 
their principles, gave up the minister, 


done 


The history of 
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and lamented that they, irr commrot® 
with the nation, had been so deceived. 
But who could have believed, that 
the son of Chathain would have sq 
belied the hopes entertained of him, 
excel al! his predecessors in the arts of 
corruption, have a bill of indemnity 
for giving the public money to mem- 
bers of parliament, and end im being 
the advocate of Lord Melville? Oh! 
spes fallaces ! 

I shall never forget one instance of 
servility. Pitt himself was ashamed 
of it. How it happened, that] should 
be at the university church that day, I 
do not know, but so it was. Probably 
some clection had brought numbers 
of us to the place. In this church the 
members ef the university have their 
respective seats allotted them. The 
doctors sit in a gallery opposite to the 
pulpit, whieh is in the centre of the 
church ; the under graduates in two 
galleries, one on each side of . the 
church, aad under the pulpit is the 
place of the masters of arts, and it is 
called the pit- To this place Mr. 
Pitt came ; HK was his pvoper place z 
and sat himselt down near to me? 
Scarcely wa@ he seated, when the 
vice-chancellor espied him, there was 
a bustle with him and the heads on his 
lett hand: fora moment or two they 
were in deep consultation, and then 
after a signal fromy the vice, the beadle 
approached to him, and received his 
charge. Down came he into the pit, 
and there communicated to Mr. Pitt 
the sumymons of the vice-chancellor, 
to take his seat in the throve, vulgar- 
ly ealled Golgotha. Pitt received the 
summons with evident embarrasment, 
he would have bhushea, if he could. 
He quitted us, and the doctors were 
eager to set him before them. Poor 
humen nature! 

Paley could net have done this : 
would have left Pat im his proper 
place: Ife would have voted most 
assured]y for him, beevase he was one 
of these men, that woukl always be 
for the powers that be : but he would 
not have displayed any marks of 
sneahing in his vote. Yet Paley could 
bustle about sometimes in senatehouse 
business : and there was one occasion, 
in whieh he exerted himself im a man- 
ner not at al] to his credit. Many of 
the particulars I have heard, but not 
suflicient to enable me to give a de- 
tailed account of the transaction. Is 


he 
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T should be able to gain farther infor- 
mation, I will communicate it to you 
mmy next. Inthe mean time I re- 
main, Su, 
Your constant reader, 
A CurisTiAn. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE ROBT. ORME, 
ESQ. HISTORIOGRAPHER OF INDIA, 
xe. 

(Continued from page 414.) 

DURING the interval of time that 
had elapsed trom the publication of his 
firstvoluime, Mr.Orme had been assidu- 
ously employed in collecting materials 
tor the second volume of his‘ History ;” 
which materials the Court of Direc- 
tors, with a just sense of, and bearing 
an honourable testimony to the utili- 
ty of bis writings, had now enabled 
him to amplify and corrects by allow- 
ing him free access to the records at 
the India House, and at the same time 
appointed him Historiographer to the 
Pcencilile Company, with a stipend 
of 4001. a year*. 

Iu order, however, to obtain a ple- 
nitude of accurate information respect- 
ing the inilitary operations of the 
French in the Carnatic, Mr. Orme ap- 
plied by letter, to the French Lieut. 
General Bussy, who had borne so 
considerable a part in the conduct of the 
same; and that intelligent officer 
conceived himself as bound under 





* Mr. Orme, on learning the parti- 
enlars of the peace made with Hyder 
Ally, wrote a letter to one of his friends, 
dated Harley-street, Dec. 1, 1769, of 
which the following is an extract: 

«© By the Bombay ship we have re- 
ceived trom Anjengo a copy of the peace 
amade with Fivder Ally. It is decried, 
but it is a good peace, and so necessary, 
that had the war continued two years 
longer, the company would have been 
nearly ruined by it, and would have 
been completely undone, had a war 
with Fraice fallen in with it. 

** T wish much to have the geography 
of our last campaign well ascertamed. 
Pray get this done, and send it me. | 
dan im some measure appointed histo- 
rian tothe Company, and have by a re- 
solution of the court, access to their re- 
cords; so you need have no scruple 
about those kinds of communications to 
me, as I am quas?, one of their public 
@ilicers, as well as yourself.” 


— edad Rt ee See...» 
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such personal obligations to Mr. 
Orme, for the fidelity, wrecision and 
honest impartiality with which the 
Lieutenant-general’s actions had beeix 
recorded in the first volume, that upon 
Mr. Orme’s going to France, in the 
year 1773, the general invited hin: 
to his country seat, where Mr. Orme 
was welcomed and treated with the 
kindest and most elegant hospitality, 
and a great variety of authentic docu- 
ments were put into his hands; among 
which were a very curious narrative 
of some of the general’s own transac- 
tions, and likewise a draught of the 
route of his various” marches in and 
through Goleonda, Hyderabad, and 
the northern provinces; which said 
draught will be found imserted in one 
of the volumes of Mr. Orme’s work. 

In the month of June, 1773, Mr. 
Orme published a second edition of 
his first volume, with consideiable ad- 
ditions and improvements; and the 
following letter from that elegant and 
accomplished scholar, Mr. Jones, af- 
terwards the celebrated Sir William, 
was sent to Mr. Orme, in acknow- 
ledgment of a present of that vo- 
ume— 

“<< Duke-street, 
June 26th, 1773. 
*¢ Dear Sir, 

«© T was never less pleased witl 
the study of the law than at this mo- 
ment, when my attendance in West- 
minster-hall prevents me from thanking 
you in persou ter your wost elegant and 
acceptable present, which shall ever be 
preserved amongst my litcrary treasures. 
Your history is not one of those basks 
which a man reads onee in a cursory 
manner, ond then throws aside for ever; 
there is no end of reading and approving 
of it, nor shall I ever desist giving imy- 
self that pleasure to the last year of my 
hie. You may rely on this testimony, 
as it comes from one who not only vi as 
never guilty of flattery, but hke Casar’s 
wite, would never suffer himself to be 
suspected of it. 

** It is much to be regretted, that the 
historical pieces of Lucceius are not 
preserved to us: by a letter or two of 
his, which are extant, he seems to have 
been a mean of exquisite parts and taste. 
Cicero deelares hiunself charmed with 
his way of writing, which mukes me 
think that his works would have been 
far preierable to those of Sailust and 
a 


acitus, wiiom 1 cannot help considers 
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ing as the first corrupters of the Roman 
language and cloquence As to our 
Janauae, uf yourself, and perh: aps Lerd 
Lytiieion, had not restored it to its na- 
tive simplicity, we should soon have 
been reduced to talk a aew dialect, &c. 
&c., Ihave been tor the last five weeks 
at Oxford, where I took the degree of 
Master of Arts in the reguler course. I 
was much pressed to speak at the en- 
suing eneenia; but when I had taken 
the pains to prepare an or: ition, in which 
there was nething that cout 'd offend the 
most obsequious courtier, the persons 
who had urged me to write it were dis- 
appointed at not finding it a slavish 
compliment to the minister, and ex- 
horxied me not to deliver it in the theatre 
without a great deal of softening, which 
determined nie not to speak at all; but 
as T am pleased with the composition, 
which is written wholly in the manner 
of the ancients, I shall print a few co- 
pies for ry fitends. Se e the loquacity 
of us wriiers;. vou h onour me wita 
three kind and tadulzent lines, and I 
send you in return as many rambling 
pay >: but when fricnds cannot con- 
verse in person, they have no resource 
but conversing ata distance. 
«<< Tam, with great truth, 
“* Most sincerely your's, 


|W. Jones.” 









Our author had previously formed a 
titerary co rr€spone fence with Dr. vy ike 
tram Kobertson, the hisiorian, as we 


find by the fl ie er pisle— 





PP Se ee 
College of Edinb rei, 


pec: 43, 1773. 
** Dear Sir, 

«© J shall be hapny to hear that vou 
sti!! enjoy that more i s of 
health in which | | 
of seeing you. What progress do you 
mieke ? [ hope you do not relex your 

rdour in carrying on your work, and 
that if the > pr sent aze “may not — 
te peruse t the history of those extraordi- 
Nary transictions you have seen, you 
will not deprive posterity of that 
faction. 1 go on, as usual, slowly. I 
have got many useful and uncommon 
books from Spain, and expect some 
manuscripts by the interest of Lc ord 
Grant. J] flatier myself the work 
will turn eat curious and interesting. 
Allow me to put you in mind of two 
ises; one, that you would give ine 
tici ims or strictures Qj on 
> parts of m v history 5 3 ‘the other 





' 
pleasure 





Salis- 











Robert Orme, Esq. 


that you would send me a copy of the 
last edition of your. first volume. I 
wish for the former, as I shall certainly 
profit by the 1 ideas of one who h: 8 at- 
tended-so much to the purity and cle 
gance of language ; and for the latter, 
that it may remain as a monument with 
my son, of a connection of. which | 
shall say no more than that I am so- 
licitous it should be remembered. In 
the mean time believe me to be, with 
most sincere respect, 
** Dear Sir, 
** Your affectionate and faithful 
Humble servant, 
*© WILLIAM ROBERTSON.” 


In the month of December of the 
sarae year, we find Mr. Orme writing 
to James Alexander, esq. (afterwards 

Earl of Caledon) a descriptive account 
of his tourin France; from which the 
following passage may not improperly 
be inserted here— 

*¢ Dec. 1773. 
«© My dear Alexander, 

«* T have not received a letter from 
you since the arrival of General Smith. 
i went with him this year to Spa: we 
Jeft London the 15th July. We sepa. 
rated at Bruxelles ; he to return directly 
to London, where his own affairs called 
him, and I to go to Paris, where I had 
many books to buy concerning the 
French affairs in India, and many ques- 
tions to ask M. Bussy. I suceeeded to 
my wish in both these intentions. My 
stay at t Paris was from the Ist October 
to the Ist November; and on the Sth 
1 sav again my friends in H arley~ 
streéy whiere, as you may naturally ima- 
gine, I find a home that 1 can find no 
where else. Nevertheless, lam much 
pleased with weet. undertaken — this 
journey ; and nothing but the excessive 
expence of traveiling, to an inyalidish 
man, should prevent me from making 
more of these excursions: for the ideas 
— by travelling, of places, man- 
ners, customs, &c. cannot ‘be gained by 
any other means—but my fortune for- 
bids. We made excursions from Spa 
to the Rhine, and crossed that famous 
river, &c. & 

The following letter was addressed 
to Mr. Hasting ee 


«Hon. Warren Hastings, esq. 
« Harley-street, Jan. 14, 1775: 





“¢ Sir, 
‘© The educated world have received 
with the greatest satisfaction the portion 
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You have sent of the laws of Bengal, 
and earnestly wish the continuation and 
accomplishment of a work which does 
you so much honour. I always thought 
that such a work must be the basis of 
any reasonable government exercised by 
us; but always despaired of its execu- 
tion, knowing to what other views and 
objects the abilities of Europeans have 
hitherto been directed in Indostan. The 
silent siep of philosophy is gaming 
ground every day; and your name will 
not be forgot amongst the foremost of 
her disciples, for the valuable present 
you are making to learning and reason. 
1 have read, I may say I have extracted, 
every thing that has come into England 
concerning the affairs and revolutions 
of Delhi from the invasion of Radis 
Schah (we suppose Nadir Shah is here 
meant) ; but all [ can make out is patch- 
work. Whata present would you make 
to me, by procuring for mea full and 
continued detail of these events, which 
are always blending themselves with my 
story. earnestly wish the continuance 
of your health, and every other facility 
to carry on the important affairs of the 
government in which you preside with 
so much distinction, and am, with the 
truest esteem, 
‘ “ec Sir, 
** Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
«eR, Orme.” 


In the year 1775, Mr. Orme pub- 
lished a very copious index, and seve- 
ral material additions, to the first vo- 
lume of the history above mentioned ; 
and we may judge of the eager soli- 
citude which the public manifested 
for the publication of his second vo- 
lume, from the copy of a letter found 
among his papers, and addressed to 
C. F. esq.— 

“< Harley-street, Dec. 30, 1776. 
*© My dear Sir, ~ 
“« A stone-cutter might copy all the 
letters that I write in a year; my five 
lines to you by a man of war, witness, 
I fear, this. “But when you consider 
that no man sees my face or squeezes 
my hand, without ‘ Ah! Mr. Orme, 
when shall we have your second vo- 
lume?’ you will account for the em- 
ployment of my pen, and in the small 
portion of writing my health is able to 
endure,” &c. &c. <8. ©.” 

At length, in the month of Oct: 

1778, Mr. Orme published the second 
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volume of his History. This was divided 
into two parts, and, like the former 
volume, was illustrated, embellished 
with a number of maps, views, plans 
of towns, battles, marches, &c. many 
of which were drawn up and executed 
by the Company’s chief engineer in 
India, Mr. Call. This volume dis- 
plays no less abilities in the art of 
compiling and writing, than the for- 
mer one—and it is generally consider- 
ed as much more interesting and com- 
prehensive. It carefully traces the 
rise and progress of British commerce 
in Bengal; details the particulars of 
the Mahometan government, from its 
first establishment in India, in the 
year 12G0, and generalizes the history 
from the time of the calamity which 
befel the British settiements, in the 
year 1756, tothe ratification of the 
treaty of Paris, in the year 1763. 

During the fiiteen years that elapsed 
between the publication of Mr. 
Orme’s first and second vclumes, our 
author obtained much additional and 
More accurate information relative to 
the history and institutions of the Mo- 
gul government, and the other native 
states. Colonel Dow’s version of fe- 
rishta’s History of Northern Indostan, 
= about that time, contri- 
ysuted, we may presume, not a little 
to elucidate his researches, although, 
being defective as a translation in se- 
veral respects, it must have occasion- 
ally misled him *.° 

But concerning sich mistakes, the 
following very judicious observation 
has been made: ‘* For adopting the 





* On the first publication of Mr. 
Dow’s Version of Ferishta’s History of 
the Mahometan Conquerors in India, 
many doubtful hints as to its authenti- 
city were thrown out by Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Burke, and other contemporary 
scholars and critics. Mr. Orme took 
the most effectual method to dispel} 
those doubts and scruples, and to de- 
fern! the work ; for having in his pos- 
session a fine copy of it in the original 
Persic, he deputed a young gentleman, 
who then resided in his house, and was 
well skilled in the Persian language, to 
translate two or three pages of it for 
their perusal, and whieh, when coin- 
picied, fully e stablished its authenticity, 
and removed tlic scruples of those gen- 
tlemen, ; 
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mistakes of his authorities, he cannot 
justly be blamed, as there was no rea- 
son to suspect, and he possessed not 
the means to detect them. They do 
not therefore impeach the general ac- 
curacy of his narrative, nor Jessen the 
credit which it has so justly obtain- 
ed.” 

Soon afier the publication of Mr. 
Orme’s second volume, he was fa- 
youred with the following letter from 
Dr. Robertson — 

** College of Edinburgh, Oct.27, 1778. 
<¢ Tear Sir, 

€< During the course of this summer, 
Thave expected, from week to week, to 
hear that you had fixed a time for set- 
ting out on your exeursion to Scotland. 
T cannot ¢ xpress how much I am mor- 
tified to find, that new there remains 
no hope of enjoying the pleasure of see- 
ing vou here tor this season. | flatter 
myself that this disappointment of our 
expectations has not been occasioned by 
Hi health. As I know how much at- 
tention you pay to every thing that 
comes from your hand, the pnbhcation 
of your sccond volume encourages me 
to hione that you have been in firm 

n wig heaih to superintend it. I 
lane, with impaticnce, to peryse this 
volume. "This period wiJl be still more 
tuterestine than your former one. The 
events are ereater and more splendid, as 


ns 


svell as productive of more important 
consequences, The subject becomes 
more worthy of being adorned by your 
pen. According to your dusire, I shad 
send to you, by the first opportunity, 
the imperfect copy you gave ine of the 
first volume; and I will accept from 
you, with great pleasure, a copy of both 
volumes J} am fond of its being known 
to my descendants, that you and J lived 


frieudship, with mutual esteem and 





Inve. 

My in Lord Mucleod’s regiment, 
tS STH evsev; but the eerps is un- 
der orders fur india, and expected soon 


a Spithead. in onder to sal w ith the 
fir-i Heet. ithe young man be allow- 
ed to visit London, L will direct hin to 
pay his respects to you; but in case he 
should not have time or permissicn to 
wt excursion, | hope you witl 
dy the recommendatory letters 
with which you kindly promised to fa- 
vourhim. f£ am told that it is most 
likely the regiment will be stationed at 

but as its destina- 
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Bombiy or Modi 


tion must be regulated by the state of 
the country, when it arrives in India, 
letters for Caleutta may be materially 
useful. But you can judge with re- 
spect to this, better than a person so 
far distant trom intelligence. When I 
hear of my son’s arrival at Spithead, 
will take the liberty of informing you 
how your letters may be conveyed to 
him. From the accounts I have got of 
his behaviour in the regiment, I flatter 
myself that you may recommend him 
to your friends, as a young man who 
promises to act like a gentleman. 
Farewell! my dear Sir; and believe 
me to be, with sineere respect, your 
affectionate, faithful servant, 
WiiitamM RoBERTSON. 





Mr. Orme having transmitted his 
work to the Doctor, we find the favour 
gratefully acknowledged in the follow- 
ing letter, which accompanied a’ pre- 
sent, in return, of the Doctor's History 
of Charles V, 


“* College of Edinburgh, Feb. 1, 1781. 


“© My dear Sir, 

‘1 do believe that no two persons, who 
have so much reciprocal good will as 
you aud I, are less disposed to break in 
upon each other by expressing it. I 
wish we both possessed a little more of 
the spirit of the French s¢avans; and 
then our letters would be as frequent, 
as now they are rate. ‘T'o this natural 
disinclination to writing of letters, I 
hope you will be kind cnough to im- 
pute iny neglecting to thank you in 
proper time for the present of your two 
volums. {perused them with great 
eagerness andirueh satisfaction, I can 
say nothing more expressive of my en- 
tire approbation, than that they equal 
the first. ‘Lhe contest in the second 
part is between parties not so equally 
matched; the vicissitudes of fortune 
are less singular; but whenever the 
subject adinitted of it, your narrative 
carries your readers along with ajj that 
interesting and wnwandering attention 
which distinguishes your mode of writ- 
ing history. LT ineline to think that the 
war of Bengal, in books VI. and VII. 
is the most choicemorceau in your works. 
When I see yon.J will venture to men- 
tion one or two little criticisnis ; tor 
where there is so much to praise, you 
cap afford something to be blamed. © 

My youpgest son will have the Re- 
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mour of presenting this letterto you. It 
is my fate to be the father of a military 
family. Of three sons, two have chosen 
to be soldiers; the second is now in 
Madras, and carried out your kind re- 
commendations to some of your friends. 
‘The youngest goes, as I imagine, to the 
same place. By the favour of Mr. Jen- 
kinson, and the friendship of Colonel 
Fullerton, I have got him a lieutenant’s 
commission in the cclonel’s regiment. 
Though I am unwilling tu load my 
friends with my children, I cannot al- 
low the young man to go out unrecom= 
mended to a station whither his brother 
carried out so many wari letters in his 
favour. If any of your friends in that 
presidency can be of use to him, I have 
such experience of your kindness, that I 
know you will recommend him to their 
good offices, and will give the young 
adventurer your best advice as to his con- 
duct. I hope he has good sense and 

virtue enough to profit by them. I make 

no apology for the liberty I use with 

you, who have accustomed me to ex- 

pect what is friendly from your hands. 

** T met with an intimate friend of 
yours, General Richard Smith, at Bux- 
ton, and was much pleased with his 
frank, vigorous decisive spirit. Be so 
good as to present my best compliments 
to him, I remember his kind invitation, 
and do expect from him a better dinner 
than any we had at the Hail. 

** Tam ever, with real truth and at- 
tachment, your faithful humble ser- 
vant, 

“© WILLIAM ROBERTSON.” 

At this time Mr. Orme lived chief- 
ly in London, and spent much of his 
time in company with literary men ; 
among whom, he conversed occassion- 
ally with Dr. Johnson; ‘of whose 
wonderful powers of understanding, 
and acute, poignant, impressive wit, 
he was struck very forcibly with a 
just, and very high sense of admiration. 
Talking one day with Mr. Boswell, 
of the Doctor's journey to the western 
islands of Scotland, ‘he thus ener- 
getically expressed the lively opinion 
which he had formed of it : **It is” said 
he,” “a most valuable book ;. besides 
extensive philosophical views, and 
lively descriptions of society in the 
country that it describes, it contains 
thoughts, which by long revolution, 
in vor Apt mind of Johnson, haye 
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been formed and polished, like peb- 
bles rolled in the ocean.” 

In Boswell’s life of Johnson, we 
find it mentioned, that in another 
conversation, which turned upon Dr. 
Johnson, as the subject of it, Mr. 
Orme was heard to say, ‘‘I do not 
care on what subject Johnson talks, 
but I love better to hear him talk, 
than any body. He either gives you 
new thoughts, or a new colouring. 
It is a shame to the nation, that he 
has not been more liberally rewarded. 
Had I been George the third, and 
thought as he did about America, I 
would have given Johnson 3001. a 
year, for his Taxation no Tyranny, a- 
lone. ‘I repeated this to Johnson, 
(says Mr. Boswell), who was much 
pleased with such praise, from such a 
man as Orme.” 

Another time, our author observed 
of a certain French marshal, Villiers, 
or Saxe, or some other, who had 
said, after a battle in which he lost a 
great number of men, ‘Ce n'est plus 
qu ayant leurs gorges coupees a Paris. 
“Whoever the gentleman was,he deser- 
ved,that instant, to add one more to the 
number of deaths, which he treated 
with so much contempt—uniess he 
was drunk.” 

We shall only quote one more in- 
stance of the keeuness and prompti- 
tude of Mr. Orme’s mind, and of the 
spirited force of his colloquial diction. 
Being in a company, where the con- 
versation alluded to certain internal 
fortifications that were proposed to 
be raised in England, vs observed, 
that ‘it was the eagles leaving their 
nests, to be defended by magpies.” 

In the year i7s8!, Mr. Orme pub- 
lished a third edition, still further en- 
larged and improved, of the first vo- 

ume of his history, with a vefy ample 
index 5 the history of each person or 
place mentioned in the work being 
traced in chronological order, and 
exhibited in one succinct view. A 
similar index was afterwards intended 
for the second volume; a eopy was 
prepared, and the words selected for 
the purpose; but as Mr. Orme's 
health began most sensibly to de- 
cline, he could not muster a suf- 
ficient stock of either courage of 
strength to finish it. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
(Conti:tued from page 427.) 

QUEST. 1. What are the chief 
occurrences between the battle of Ma- 
rathon and the battle of Thermo- 
pyle? 

Ans. This interesting period con- 
tains only ten years ; but, it was full 
of importance to the Greeks; and 
living as we do, in a time when a na- 
tion, possessing eight or ten times the 
population of Greece, has seen an ar- 
my take possession of its capital, 
which does not amount to a tenth 
part of the army attacking Greece, we 
may express our surprise, that so dif- 
ferent should be the results in the two 
countries. In the whole of this pe- 
riod, Persia was making astonishing 
efforts for the conquest of Greece.— 

sreece was divided into a variety of 
small states, and laboured under every 
disadvantage in its defence. Yet 
Greece viewed with resolution and 
courage the preparations made against 
it. We have seen Austria begin a 
war with France, relying upon its 
own force, and the assistance of the 
next most powerful sovereign upon 
the continent, and aided by the riches 
of Britain. The French, with an ar- 
my of scarcely two hundred thousand 
men, in various places out of their 
own country: rushed with the rapidity 
of lightning, and seized the capital 
ot theirenemy. The great men of 
Vienna, the lives and fortune men, 
are all in surprise; they scarcely be- 
lieve what they see. ‘The press teem- 
ed with proclamations from the Aus- 
trian emperor, before this event; but 
there was evidently something wanted 
in the minds of the Austrian subjects, 
and that something was possessed by 
the Greeks,when the Persian sovereign 
was threatening to sweep them trom 
off the face ot the earth. That something 
the Greeks have now lost; and that 
something it is not difficult to take 
away by degrees from the bravest na- 
tion that ever lived. It is simply to 
give the command of armies to men 
familiarised with defeat, possessing no 
mental energy, and priding thenm- 
selves on adventitious circumstances, 
not on the q-*!ities which constitute a 
true general--In the next place, let 
every encoursgement be given, as 
was in the Porsian court, to base sy- 
cophants and cowi-flatterers, to spies 
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and informers—In the third place, 
keep merit ds much at a distance as 
possible, and Jet court-influence be the 
only means of rising to any prefer- 
ment—And, in the last place, let mo- 
ney be all in all: let the wretch, pro- 
vided he has but money, though the 
money was obtained by frauds on the 
public treasury; let him be made a 
Satrap; let him receive all the coun- 
tenance which rank and honours can 
give him:—And then, by the aid of 
these four’ simple rules, any countr 
in the world may become, in a few 
years, as contemptible as Persia, when 
it was conquered by a handful of 
Greeks. 

In the period marked out by our 
uestion, whilst war hovered over 
Greece, Rome was agitated by intes- 
tine commotions, which produced the 
appointment of tribunes of the people. 
‘The people had borne much from an 
arrogant aristocracy, and were deter- 
mined to submit no longer. They 
were resolved to have some. partici- 
pation in the state; and it was in vain 
that the high-priest in those days told 
them, that y had nothing te do 
with the laws but to obey them.— 
They said, that laws made by one 
set of persons, bore too hard upon 
them, and their interests were to be 
consulted. Five persons of their own 
rank were, therefore, chosen, to guard 
the interests of the people, in the year 
488; and for a short time this insti- 
tution checked the insolence of the 
nobles. 

This institution irritated the nobles, 
and Caius Martius, surnamed, from 
his glorious achievements at Corioli, 
Coriolanus, set himself at their head, 
resisted to the utmost the tribunitian 
power, and in the end was banished 
trom the state. The traitor went 
over to the enemy, is received with 
exultation, is appointed general of an 
army, attacks his country, lays siege 
to Rome, but, overtaken by a quaim 
of conscience, breaks up the siege, 
and is assassinated by the officers of 
his army, who look upon him as a 
traitor to them, as he had previously 
been to his own country. This last 
event took place in the year before 
Christ 484. 

In Athens, the evil effects of demo- 
cracy were seen. That state was ill 


organized; and, as in Rome, some- 
thing was wanted to balance the in- 




















ordinate power of the nobles, in A- 
thens something was wanted to bridle 
the licentiousness of the people. Ari- 
stides, the honour of his country, was 
banished by ostracism, by the writing 
of the name of the person on an oy- 
ster-shel] : and, if the number of votes 
expressed ‘in this manner amounted 
to six thousand, the person was ba- 
nished from the city. Thus, a few 
factious people easily got rid of the 
most deserving men in the state ; and 
thus Aristides was driven away, in the 
year before Christ four hundred and 
eighty-three. 

“Quest. II. To what reflections do 
the above occurrences give risé ? 

Ans. The government of Rome was 
faulty, in allowing the whole power of 
the state to be vested in a senate; and 
this government was just as bad as 
ours would be, if we were governed 
by a house of lords, without king and 
nobles. Human nature is the same 
in all ages ; and men will abuse power 
if they are not narrowly watched.— 
It is not surprising that the senate of 
Rome became tyrannical ; it is suf- 
ficient to say, that they had the power 
to be so. The evil was evident, the 
correction was difficult. The Romans 
made a grand effort in appointing 
the tribunitian power; it was a step 
towards forming a house of commons : 
but they had not in those times. clear 
idea of representation ; and in giving 
too great powers to the tribunes, they 
created a small body to live in a per- 

etual state of warfare with a greater 

ody, the nobles. The consequence 
was, as might be apprehended, the 
continuance of disputes between the 
nobles and people: 

Coriolanus committed the same 
fault, as the French emigrants in our 
times. He indeed was banished, and 
might plead in his excuse the wrongs 
he had received from his country : but, 
to avenge his own wrongs, was he to 
commit greater wrongs ? Was he to 
surrender his country to the enemy ? 
The French emigrants should have 
considered this, when the injudicious 
order was made for all the noblesse to 
join the royal standard at Coblentz. 
The consequence was, that the retir- 
ing of the greater part of the gentry 
from their country, lefi it entirely in 
the power of the third estate; and 
when they joined the armies of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, the people were irri- 
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tated beyond measure ; and sentenca 
of death or banishment against the 
om part of them was irrevocable. 

ings, nobles, people! in whatever 
government ye live, remember that 
there are certain duties imposed on 
you, according to the stations which 
ye fill: there is a certain relation be~« 
tween you, which no power of man, 
no edicts can alter. Whilst this rela- 
tion is- remembered, and these duties 
are performed. little fear need be en- 
tertained of revolution. 

Of all the foolish institutions that 
ever entered into the mind of man, 
that of the ostracism seems to be re~ 
plete with the greatest absurdity. To 
punish a man, as we should say, with- 
out judge or jury, is the height of ty- 
ranny. Yet this institution was adopt- 
ed by that state in Greece, which was 
distinguished equally in arts and arms, 
which contends for the prize of genius 
with the whole universe. The evil 
consequences which followed this 
strange institution, should teach us to 
prize more highly the trial by jury, 
a mode of trial on which daily in- 
roads are making; and if Englishmen 
once become so dastardly as to despise 
this birth-right left to bint by their 
ancestors, they deserve to be the slaves 
of the French. 

Quest. III. What are the chief 
epochs between the act for septen- 
nial parliaments and the American 
war? 

Ans. These epochs are, the rebel- 
lion in 1745, and the repeal of the 
stamip‘act in 1701. The former event 
presents to our view the very extraor- 
dinary sight.of a handful of Scotch- 
men marching into the centre of the 
island, threatening to place a Stuart 
on the throne, terrifying a metropolis, 
in which were contaiied between five 
hundred thousand and a million inha- 
bitants, and retreating out of England 
in good order, meeting scarcely any 
impediment on their march. .The 
young chieftain, who commanded in 
this adventurous enterprise, was the 
son of him, who had made an attempt 
in the year fifteen, to regain possession 
of the throne ot his ancestors. ‘There 
was more bravery, than skilland tore- 
sight, in this expedition. ‘The num- 
ber of adherents to the cause of the 
banished family, and to the popish 
religion, was small, even in Scot- 
land, and much smaller in England, 
3X 2 
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The prince was deceived, exactly as 
our ministers were uniformly, during 
the whole of the last war, by the re- 
presentations of the French emigrants, 
on the state of France; the prince 
was deceived exactly in the same 
manner; by the adherents to his cause 
around him, en the state of affairs in 
England. He was told, that the peo- 
ple were every where dissatisfied with 
the government of the Brunswick 
family, aud wearied with the burden 
of taxation; that all wished for a 
change, and myriads would flock to 
him, on the erecting of his standard 
in the country. Fuaerlé credimus quid 
volumus. ‘here cannot be a doubt, 
that his adherents believed, what they 
said, for they hazarded their lives on 
their mistaken notions; but they 
mistook the heated representations of 
their own party, for the sentiments of 
the people at large. The nation had 
not forgotton, nor could it forget the 
abominable principles of the family, 
which had been deservedly driven 
trom the throne, nor could it imagine 
that the prince, or his father, had, by 
their foreign education, been better 
qualified to be placed at the head of a 
people, hich, in those times, enter- 
tained high notions of both civil and re- 
ligious liberty. ‘The result was, that 
the prince shewed his courage only ; 
but when he came to Derby, and 
found that no Englishmen scarcely 
would join him, it was in vain for 
him to think of proceeding farther ; 
and his adherexits, soon after their re- 
turn to Scotland, were easily dispersed 
by a superior force, and most of them 


expiated their crimes in the field of 


battle, or at various places of execu- 
tion. Immense rewards were offered 
for the head of the young prince, but 
his party was not diseraced by treach- 
ery; be made his escape to France, 
lived atierwards on a pension, from 
the Freneh king and the pope; and 
so strange are human events, his bro- 
ther, the cardinal of York, who, upon 
his death, took the title of Henry 
the ninth of England, and had medals 
struck at Venice, in honour of his pre- 
tended. successio 
England, lived to lose his resources 
trom France and Rome, and to expe- 
rience the bounty of the king of Eng- 
land, in a pension ef four thousand 
year, 
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u to the throne of 


The repeal of the stamp act was 
carried by a very great majority in the 
house of commons, and its history is 
of importance not only to England, 
but to all Europe. Its origin may be 
traced to those weak politicians which 
are to be tound in every country, and, 
whatever may be the constitution of 
that country, are uniformly its bane 
and destruction. A measure strikes 
their fancy, and without consideration 
of times and seasons, without know- 
ledge of men and manners, they im- 
mediately put it into execution. Thus 
a young man with the semblance ot 
ability, may be placed at the head of 
the affairs of anation, and totally igno- 
rant of the art of governing, may be 
continually plunging it into difficul- 
ties, whilst the locusts, who are accu- 
mulating immense fortunes by his 
errors, and the eountry’s burdens, are 
crying up the blessings of his heavenly 
administration. America was rising 
into prosperity; we had, by the con+ 
quest of Canada, an immense territo- 
ry; and a prudent government would 
have considered, how the mother 
country aud her colonies could con- 
tribute most to each other’s advan- 
tage. But, no: a single idea presented 
itself. We have been fighting in de- 
fence of America; it is right that 
she should contribute something to 
the expenditure of the state: we will 
impose a moderate tax ; a duty upon 
stamps shall be laid on, and they wiil 
not be able to resist us. On the other 
hand, the Americans argued: It is 
right that every member of a state, 
should contribute to its support; but 
we see no reason, why persons, living 
at the distance of upwards of three 
thousand miles, shuuld ascertain in 
what manner our contributions shall 
be raised. The English are, very te- 
nacious of their rights, and will not 
permit a money bill to originate in 
the house of lords; the English house 
of commons would be to us, what the 
house of lords would be to them, if 

ve were to allow their legislature to 
impose taxes upon us. Bat their re- 
presentations were not heard ; a stamp 
duty was laid on; all America was in 
a ferment; the first stone was laid for 
its independence, and for the French 
revolution. It was in vain for mini- 
sters to enforce their imprudent mea- 
sures ; they give up their tax, butin- 
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sist upon the right of the legislature 
of Great Britain to tax their colonies. 
The question on this power was car- 
ried unanimously in the legislature, 
and thus a foundation was laid for per- 
petual disputes on the abstract nature 
of right, which prudent ‘men would 
have leapt out of sight; and any men 
of common sense, who will give them- 
selves the trouble of reading Horne 
Tooke’s very capital chapter on the 
rights of man, will see how vague and 
inconclusive was the reasoning of the 
legislature upon this subject. 

Quest. IV. To what reflections do 
theabove epochs give rise ? 

Ans. When we reflect on the march 
of Charles Stuart, with a handful of 
Scotchmen, to Derby—the number of 
men that might have opposed him on 
his march—the events of the present 
days, in which armies have marched 
through well-peopled countries, and 
overthrown their governments—we 
cannot but form fearful anticipations 
of what might happen, if the French 
should at any time effect a landing 
with a considerable force in this coun- 
try. There is one circumstance, how- 
ever, that ought to be impressed on 
the minds of governors and people. A 
population of fifteen millions of peo- 
ple, which submits to an army, -how- 
ever well disciplined it may be, of two 
or three hundred thousand men, de- 
serves every indignity which the rage 
of conquest can inflict upon it. The 
reason is, that such a people must be 
totally devoid of either spirit or pru- 
dence. If they have not the spirit to 
defend their property, they deserve to 
lose it; for, as said a valiant Greek to 
his small body of troops, All these 
grand treasures of the Persians which 
are placed before our eyes, belong to 
those only who have resolution to de- 
fend, or spirit to seize them. The 
wealth of this nation is a sufficient 
bait for the rapacity of Frenchmen ; 
and from the great skill of their com- 
manders, and discipline of their troops, 
they may augur an easy conquest. Tor 
they will argue, that if between five and 
six thousand ragged highlanders could 
spread terror over the whole country, 
and a mob of boys and blackguards 
territy the metropolis, as they did in 
the year 1780, what may be expected 
when an army of a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen, commanded by the ablest 
generals, has got footing on the island? 
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The argument is assuredly well found- 
ed, but we trust that the times are dif- 
ferent. In 1745 a set of ragged high- 
landers made their way into the heart 
of the country, because the people of 
the country were not properly orga- 
nized, and no previeus steps had been 
taken to point out to the people the 
necessity of being armed, and also of 
being trained to the use of arms. The 
present times call more loudly for ge- 
neral arming; and unless that arming 
takes place, and we have well disci- 
plined officers to command our troops, 
what has been done upon the continent 
will be done here. This is ro time 
for compliments. Any man who takes 
a command, and will not learn the 
duties of that command, is little better 
than a traitor. He is keeping a good 
man out of the place fitted for him, 
and runs the risque of exposing his 
country to infinite danger. Bonaparte 
satd truly, that his conscripts became 
soldiers in six weeks: in six months 
we might have an army, at little or 
no expence, of six hundred thousand 
men; they would have courage and 
skill to resist the best men in Bona- 
parte’s ariny, if in that time the offi- 
cers learned their duty, and no one is 
te into any post, but who shews 
uimself qualified to fill it. Carthage 
was taken and destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, because the rich mercantile fa- 
milies in it were vying with each 
other in fyetion and splendour, and, 
instead of fighting valiantly for their 
property, put their trust jn mercena- 
ries to defend it. The same fate can- 
not befal London, if every man, from 
the age of twenty to the age of five 
and thirty, was from this moment 
trained to the use of arms: if, having 
been taught to expect an invasion, 
they were taught to rely on their own 
skill and courage to repel it: if, in- 
stead of an idle expenditure of mone’ 
on fortifications, they were convinced 
that the best defence for the metro- 
polis is in the breasts of Englishmen, 
referring death to slavery, and the 
laeot ot their wives and children to 
the mean security, which other na- 
tions have purchased by tame submis- 
sion. 

The whole proceedings on the 
stamp act must be read with attention 
by any one who wishes to understand 
the nature of government. But no 
preceding acts in the history of man 
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will teach some politicians wisdom. 
There is a relation between governors 
and subjects, which is much oftener 
violated by the governors than the 
subjects; but if the latter do not take 
immediate redress, the former labour 
under a sad mistake, if they suppose 
that their aggressions have not pro- 
duced an effect. Jgnorait men trace 
the French revolution to a variety of 
puny causes, within the memory of 
the present generation; but it lay 
much deeper ; it Jay in the violation 
of the constitution of the country by 
the monarch, usurping a power -not 
belonging to him, and governing 
without the concurrence of the three 
estates of his realm. It is very easy to 
make a law, but nature has placed 
bounds to sovereign power. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes might rage at the 
obstinacy of the Jews in not eating 
pork, or burning incense at his im- 
pious altars ; yet all his tortures could 
not enforce his laws. The constancy 
of the early Christians subdued the 
caprice of the Roman emperors ;_ the 
hon-importation agteements of the 
Americans, and firm union among 
themselves to put up with various in- 
conveniences, overcame the resolu- 
tion of the British cabinet; and if the 
thousands upon thousands who peti- 
tioned parliament against the conti- 
nuance of the slave trade, had only 
signed an agreement to consume nei- 
ther sugar, coffee, nor rurn, nor any 
product ot the West Indies, till that 
trade was abolished, they would long 
before this time have carried their 
point, and the English sailor would 
no longer be disgraced by so odious 
and so infamous a traflick. A wise 
yovernment will never suffer specu- 
Eeive discussions in its meetings ; 
they will be consigned to the closets 
and the disputes of the philosopkers, 
and folios ef reams of paper may be 
consumed, not only without detri- 
ment to the state, but with advantage 
to its revenue. The only question 
for the British cabinet was, Is it prac- 
ticable to tax the colonies without 
their consent? This question should 
have been answered by men tho- 
roughly well acquainted with the co- 
lonies; and when it was found im- 
practicable, it should have been in- 


stantly dismissed. The agitation of 


an important question, which went 
tothe root of all government, and 


which was agitated betwéen the 
reest government in the world and 
its colonies, could not but have a°‘ma- 
terial influence on all countries in 
Europe; and whatever may be the 
result to the old world, it Jays open 
to the new world a system of go- 
verning, which will make the history 
of America, for the next three thou- 
sand years, very unlike that of man- 
kind with which we are acquainted 
sitice the institution of civil and reli- 
gious tyranny by Nimrod. 

Quest. V. Does London afford, to a 
reflecting mind, a greater number of 
proofs in favour of civilization or the 
want of it? 

Ans. There is nothing which proves 
the civilization of a people more than 
their treatment of strangers. It is 
true that Aus giAos Fevoe esos, strangers 
are God’s friends; they may be es- 
teemed to approach nearer to God 
who shew the greatest regard to his 
frietids. Abdollah was unlucky in 
the first specimen almost he received 
of our national character, when he 
was thrown dowh by an over-driven 
ox, and laughed at by the populace, 
The blackness of his countenance, 
for it was a perfect jet, a great beauty 
in his own country, exposed him at 
times to some remarks, which, in 
spite of his general benevolence, 
would now and then extort a smile, 
bordering on sarcasm at our ignos 
rance; and when he understood 
what we meant by the word devil, 
the application of such a term to 
him, by creatures whom he doubted 
whether he should place or not in 
the rank of rational beings, destroyed 
the effect of many of our specimens 
of art, which had excited his admi- 
ration. The fact is, that Abdollah 
laid a much greater stress on morality; 
on the qualities of the head and heart, 
than on the power of Casting or fir- 
ing a cannon, on ploughing the ocean 
with innumerable vessels, or the ca- 
pacity of being the tinkers, taylors, 
potters, brewers, hosiers, and work- 
ers in iron and brass, for three quar- 
ters of the world. 

It is our fate to live in an island; 
and being separated trom the rest of 
the world, like all persons living in a 
secluded state, we are apt to indulge 
a ferocity of temper, which is very 
much noticed by strangers, though i 
passes current withus; and an hoe 
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pest, blunt fellow becomes an object 
of praise for qualities which indicate 
oyer bearing pride, insolence,and rude- 
ness. But Abdollah, like other hu- 
man beings, was not free from faults ; 
and there was one, which to those 
that were not well acquainted with 
him, seemed to be of a very heinous 
nature; in vain had the merchant at- 
tempted to make him sensible of it ; 
nature and habit had fixed it so deeply 
in him, that, in spite ofall endeavours 
to the contrary, it would at times 
burst forth, and no circumstance 
whatsoever could stop him. It would 
be endless to repeat all the egaremens 
which this occasioned; but one or 
two may suffice'to ascertain whether 
he was a proper judge of our manners 
and civilization. 

One day he accompanied the mer- 
chant to-a festive board, at the west 
end of the town, whose host had 
made several lucky hits by certain 
connections, and was now rolling in 
an immensity of wealth, the result of 
stock-jobbing speculations, and lu- 
crative contracts. ‘The -party con- 
sisted of peers, members of parlia- 
ment, and men in trade, all of whom 
yoted on the right side, and had some 
way or other received a favour from 
the premier. The conversation, after 
dinner, turned upon the superiority 
of this to all other countries, and the 
unparalleled excellence} of our con- 
stitution. A Scotchman, who had 
risen from small beginnings, and was 
making his way to the direction of 
the East India Company, had just 

iven the health of Mr. Pitt, whom 
he declared to be the greatest man 
that ever lived, and who was the only 
man in this kingdom capable of hold- 
ing the reins of government. To the 
toast, and tq the eulogium, the whole 
company, with the exception of our 
merchant and his friend the African, 
most heartily assented, and their as- 
sent was not only voiciferated, but 
expressed by thumps on the table, 
and rattling of glasses. Our mer- 
chant was a silent spectator in this 
scene of riot, because he did not be- 
lieve one word of the eulogium; and 
the African, because he had not had 
an opportunity of forming any opi- 
nion upon the subject; but the rest 
of the company were too much occu- 
pied with sneir own feelings, to make 
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any observations on the conduct of 
others. 

When the tumult had a little sub- 
sided, the Scotchman resumed the 
conversation on the excellence of our 
constitution ; and among other things, 
laid great stress upon the grand max~ 
im, the corner stone of the whole— 
the king can do no wrong. Scarcely 
had these words escaped his lips, 
when Abdollah was in a fit: he burst 
out into such a laugh, that all the 
company, except the. Scotchman, 
without knowing why, joined in it. 
It was the laugh of a child when 
something particular has struck its 
fancy, and from which every particle 
ot maiignity is removed. But it was 
a laugh that knew none of the bounds 
which are set to this expression of 
feeling in polite company. By the 
Way, a enquiry into the nature of 
langhing might afford both instruc- 
tion and amusement; and Abdollah’s 
laugh explains a passage in Homer, 
better than Heyne, Eusiethius, Jor- 
tris, or any of his commentators. 

The gods, we know, when they 
wished to be right happy, and to 
enjoy themselves at their ease, unin- 
cumbered with the silly vows and pe- 
titions of factious mortals, used to 
spend their Christmas with the 
auunoves ashomyec, the guileless laugh- 
ter-loving Blacks of Africa. The 
commentators do not know exactly 
where this country of the Blacks 
was; we may let them into the se- 
cret—it was the very spot which gave 
birth to Abdollah. ‘They wish to 
place it in a more northern latitude, 
and somewhat to the south of Me- 
roe, where, according to the very in- 
genious suggestion of the present 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the early 
fathers of astronomy lived; but how- 
ever skilled the gentry of those coun- 
tries might be in astronomy, which 
the gods were too well acquainted 
with to go to them for, they did not 
possess the qualities which the gods 
were really in want of, and for want 
of which they passed the greater 
part of the year most terribly mis- 
erable lives. No, it was beyond 
Meroe that the gods went, and the 
happiest days they spent in the year 


“were at the University of Carthoch- 


ma, where nothing could excite such 
inexpressible laughter, as a pompous 
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fellow endeavouring to conceal the 
deficiency of his brains, by any so- 
lemnity in his words, or his dress, or 
his gesture. 

Here the langh went round at all 
the odd stories the gods brought with 
them, about the balance of Europe, 
and the freaks of kings and people, 
prime ministers and priests. All 
quarrelling was forbidden for the 
twelve days, and every day during 
their sojourn there. 

Agdsog boiz evils yeaws manaceros 
@erici, the laugh, like Abdollah’s, 
went round, and from the table of the 
gads it was circulated throughout the 
interior of Africa. Such a laugh 
Europeans can have no idea of; it is 
forbidden by the laws of politeness, 
nor ought it to be admitted into good 
company, till every heart is as free 
from guile and malignity, as was 
AbdolJah’s, when he burst intosuch a 
fit, merely on so trifling an occasion 
as words very solemnly uttered—ihe 
king can do no wrong. 

Abdollah’s friend, the merchant, 
hegan to be uneasy at the continu- 
ance of this laugh; the Scotchman, 
a very solemn man, was quite dis- 
composed; he had not the remotest 
conception of what could have ceca- 
sioned the langh, though he felt un- 
easy at being evidently the author of 
it.” At last the features of Abdollah 
were restored to their usual compla- 
cency ; and a glance fron) his friend’s 
eye, directing him to the Scotchman, 
convinced him that his explosion re- 
quired an apology. Gentlemen, says 
he, let not my laugh offend any one 
here present. It was not meant to 
hurt any one, and is only of that 
species of laughter to which, in com- 
mon with my country, I am subject. 
I hope the gentleman who spoke last 
will believe this, and accept an apo- 
logy from a stranger, for a conduct 
which he allows to be very reprchen- 
sible. The proverb of my country, 
says, laugh with the laughers, but do 
not begin a Jangh where all cannot 
join you. The fact is, that when I 
heard it said, the king of this country 
can do no wrong, My own country 
came at that moment forcibly into my 
mind, and there every thing that is 
done wrong is immediately laid upon 
the king. Now the contrast between 
these opposite maxims, tickled my 
fancy beyond measure, I could not 
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resist it; and ifever I should return 
to the court of Ouli, there will as- 
surediy be a twelve days laugh on 
this subject, throughout his extensive 
dominions. I do not enter into the 
——. which country is right in 
the maxim; but you must allow me, 
that having lived all my life in a 
eountry, where the king must bear 
on his shoulders the reproach of all 
the mischief that is done in it, I must 
feel myself very pleasantly circum- 
stanced to be in a country, where the 
king is the only man in it who never 
does wrong. 

The Scotchman, per force, received 
the apology; but from that moment 
he set down the African on his tablets 
as a concealed Jacobin, and deter- 
mined to Jay an information against 
him at the alien office. The rest of 
the company were more curious in 
their enquiries after this simgular 
country, where such liberties were 
taken with the sovereign; and Ab- 
dollah had enough to do to answer 
interrogatories. ‘They were unani- 
mous, however, with the exception 
of our merchant, that there was no 
possibility of living in such a country, 
tor if such liberties were taken with 
the sovereign, what would become 
of — ministers; especially as Ab- 
dollah told them such a thing as a bill 
of indemnity was unknown in the an- 
nals of their history. Abdollah 
laughed no more that evening; and 
in his way home, the merchant ex- 
= to him the impropriety of 
aughing in such a company. Your 
laugh, says he, when my wife sent 
the parson to you to change your re- 
ligion, was all fair; but to talk of 
government is a ticklish thing in this 
country. Who knows whether there 
might not be a member of the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice among 
us, there is nothing those fellows 
detest so much as a laugh; and I 
really hope that we may neither of 
us get into trouble upon this occa- 
sion. Abdollah smiled at this re- 
mark, and promised an inflexible gra- 
yity of countenance in future in 
strange company; but the laugh was 
renewed when they got home, at the 
infallibility and peccability of their 
respective sovereigns. 

Juest. VI. What are the 2 
mtans of redress when a person hag 
been surcharged by an assessor of the 














taxes, and the expence of going to the 
reeting for redress, is greater than the 
surcharge ? 

Ans. The tax laws in this country 
are as voluminous as the taxes them- 
selves are. burdensome. 
country ever saw so many decrees 
uipon such a subject; no other coun- 
try ever paid so much to the support 
of its government. In. stich a case, 
the conduct of the tax officers is doubt- 
less a subject worthy of investigation ; 
and, if they give the people more 
trouble than is absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of government, they 
ought to be held up as the objects of 
just and merited censure. It was held 
out to us, that cases had occurred in 
Which persoris had been put to more 
trouble than was necessary : thus, that 
a man should be surcharged for a 
horse or a servant, when he had omit- 
ted keeping it for some time, and the 
inspector might have known this fact, 
without giving the person the trouble 
of dancing halfover a county to prove it. 

Whether there have been such cases 
or not, we will not now enquire.— 
There is a probability of such cases 
arising, and it is right that the nation 
should be upon their guard against 
them. If the parliaments were of 
short duration, the probability of this 
occurrence would be much diminish- 
ed: but, in the present severed state 
of the House of Commons from their 
constituents, the prospect of redress, 
if such a case should occur, is mate- 
rially diminished. ‘To answer, how- 
ever, our question as it is put, we 
must take things as they are: and, 
even if we lived ina despotical go- 
vernment, it would be the interest of 
that government that it should not 
happen. Unless a government gains 
something by oppressing, its subjects, 
it is not worth while to harass them 
to no purpose. 

In cages of a stircharge, three par- 
ties are to be considered: the person 
surcharged, the inspector surcharging, 
and the tax-office, whose oflicer the 
jatter is. ‘The person surcharged we 
will suppose to be willing to pay the 
iaxes to the utmost; he makes his re- 
turn bond fide; he receives a summons 
to wait on the commissioners of the 
district, at a distarice of ten miles from 
him. Now if the surcharge is equal 
to the expence of going to the place 
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to get rid of it, it is evident that the 
nt surcharged had better stay at 
jome, and pursue his dwn occupa- 
tions : if the surcharge is greater than 
the expence of going to the place, still 
e person surcharged had better stay 
at home, if it is not greater than that 
expence and the worth of his day’s 
labour; anda day to some persons 
may be of. considerable importance. 
very person surcharged, then, must, 
.before he appeals, take into consider 
ation its expence ; and if the surcharge 
is a false one, his tax is materially in- 
creased, without any benefit to go« 
vernment. _ Hence we conclude, that 
it is not to the interest of government 
that persons should be Envaseed by 
vexatious surcharges. : 

The inspector stands in a very dif- 
ferent situation. By surchatging 2 
number of people, he appears to his 
employers in the light of a very dili- 
gent and meritorious character. Sup- 
pose him to have made a hundred 
surcharges, of which twenty to be 
well-founded, fifty ill-founded, but al- 
lowed, because the persons surcharged 
did not attend the meeting, and thirty: 
discharged by the appearance of proof 
of the persons ate. weer the evi- 
dence will be strongly in favour of the 
inspectors. The tax-oftice may con- 
sider him asa judicious officer, and 
set down the false surcharges to the 
account of unavoidable mistakes.— 
Hence the chatces in favour of the 
inspector gaining credit and money by 
impropet conduct, are great; ‘and 
there seems to be wanting some regu- 
lation with respect to this office. 

The tax-office looks only to the 
amount of taxes; it has nothing to do 
with the laws by which theyare made; 
but, in interpreting them, it has great 
weight. Here then is a question, 
whether they are to lean, in a doubt- 
ful case, to the part of'the revenue, or 
to the part of the subject? We have 
no hesitation in saying, that it ought 
to lean to the side of the subject ; for 
the subject may be put to great trouble 
in gaining redress, and that trouble 
may equal the injury done to him in 
the first instance; whereas the mem« 
bers of the tax-oflice ought not to be 
considered as gainers by their adjudi+ 
cation. In what way the tax-office 
acts upon this occasion, we will not 
take a us positively to determine, 
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not having sufficient materials where- 
on to form a judgment. 

We come then now to the case of a 
person surcharged, where the expence 
of making the appeal is greater than 
the surcharge. As the remedy~ by 

ing to the commissioners is greater 
ee the disease, it fs evident that he 
had bettcr stay at home; and yet an 
Englishman, from the ideas be learn- 
ed of liberty from his fathers, dees not 
like to sit still under such oppression. 
One thing only remains for him to do, 
which is to write to the tax-office, to 
rhake a regular cornplaint agamst the 
man sureharging him, as a liar and a 
slauderer, and desiring that Ite may be 
disrmssed from his office. In case of 
a gentleman bemg insulted by a ser- 
vant, upen a much less cause than 
this, the master of that servant would 
be thought a very bad character, if he 

fetained him; and the members of 
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reign and subject, could oppose if. 
We should therefore recommend to 
those, who approve of the idea, to 
petition the House of Lords upon this 
subject ; state concisely the evil, 
whieh they either feel or apprehend, 
under the present system of taxation ; 
and pray for relief, either by the mode 
here poiuted out, or by any other, 
which to their Lordships’ superior 
wisdom may appear more adviseable. 


QOxestions to be answered next 
month. 
Quest. 1. What are the chief oc- 


currences between the battle of Ther 
mopyle and the erecting of the ter 
tables of laws in the forum of Rome? 

Quest. If. To what reflections do 
they give rise ? 

Qxest 111. What are the chief oc. 
currenecs between the act for establish- 
ing septennial parliamertts and the rebel- 
ion in 1745 ? 


the tax-office ought to be considered Quest. EV. To what reflections do 
exactly in the same light, if they pro- "they give rise ? 
tected a wretch who was a nuisance ~ Quest. V. Does London afford to 


to society, and endeavouring to bring 
an odium on the government of the 
country. 

Still this does not meet entirely our 
question. It is not every man who 
chooses to enter into a correspondence 
with the tax-office on the misconduct 
of its servants. Something is wanted 
to protect the subject from insult, 
and this should be founded on a gene- 
ral basis. 1e great excellence of our 
constitution ts in its checks; but there 
does not seem to be a sufficient check 
on the tax-office. Appealing does not 
redress the grievance, nor prevent a 

erson who has been called one year 
etore the commissioners, from being 
summoned again upon as idle a pre- 
tence. A cheek of this kind meets 
the evil: Tet the expences of every 
person, who has been falsely sur- 
charged, be defrayed by the person 
who has made the surcharge, or by 
the tax-office, and let these expences 
be defrayed upon a very liberal foot- 
ing. "The consequence then would 
be, that the inspector would be very 
accurate in making his sarcharges, and 
the tax-office very careful in the ap- 
poiutment of its officers. 

Such redress cannot be obtained 
without an act of parliament ; and it 
seeins so feasible, that no one, who 
Was a regard fer the welfare of sove- 





4 reflecting mind, a greater number of 
proofs in favour of civilization, or the 
want of it? 

Quest. V1. Is similarity of hands 
writing, tvithout any other leading cir- 
eumstance, sufficient proof of guilt ? 





ON THE ARMIES ENGAGED IN 
PRESENT WAR. 

WITHOUT desirmg or expecting 
to become, what in all ages has been 
at once flattering to the ambition of the 
monarch and destruetive to the liber- 
ties of the people, viz. a military go- 
vernment, we may pay all due atten- 
tion to that part of our security, as an 
independent nation, which is ren- 
dered particularly important and in- 
teresting at this crisis, by the views 
and the power of our mest formidable 
enemy. 

Every man, of late years, has been 
taught to look more to the navy and 
army of Great Britain, than to the 
senate, for ‘the salvation of the-state: 
not that we are destitute of patriots 
in the cabinet; but the conduct of a 
few leading members in it, who hate 
shewn themselves more attentive tov 
"ss interest than swayed by pub- 

ic virtue, have set so pernicious an 


THE 


example, that the wise and cautious 
Englishman. cannot repose with con- 
fidence in their measures. An exe 
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perienced: minister would have. pre- 
vented the necessity of converting the 
commercial habits of the kingdom into 


or discomfit, in the manner we have 
lately witnessed, tronpe which have 
had the reputation of being the bes 


those of so warlike a cast. Qne of disciplined, and best commanded o 


the shrewdest politicians that ever 
entered into a British senate, ex- 
claimed, a short time before his death, 
to that assembly, ** By your forcing 
our rivals into a belligerent attitude, 
you will force our clerks to quit their 

ens for firelocks. { wish,” added he, 

‘ we may liye to see them return in 
peace again to their counting-houses.” 
All capable of bearing arms are mi- 
litary, or must in time be such; for 
had we a peace at this instant under 
the same administration, or, in, other 
words, under the same system of po- 
Jitics, our preparations, or at least 
our cautions, must be continued. We 
‘may, by the valour of our arms, avert 
the blow of our antagonist again and 
again ; but while he continues to che- 
rish the same ambitious and _ hostile 
dlesign, we are compelled, nolens vp- 
dens, to remain onour guard. Thus 
then are we constrained, at the ha- 
zard of changing the disposition of 
the people of England, to cherish a 
ailitary occupation aad character, in 
order to stem that tide of victory and 
consequent pretension, which aims at 
more than it would appear at this 
moment rational to point out. There 
are those who flatter themselves, that 
the late brilliant victories by sea 
have left no necessity to be anxious 
for the achievements of the army : 
such pérsons ate greatly mistaken. 
Should the soldiers of the Gallic em- 
peror continue to advance in the 
same fertupate career against the 
Russian abd Austrian forces, as they 
have hitherto against those of the Jat- 
ter only, their leader naay farce the 
cabinet of Vienna info a separate 
peace, however unwilling its sove- 
reign may be to ratify it; and fhose 
whe cannot discover a train of evils 
connected with such an evest, are 
certainly not gifted with a perspica- 
cious sight. They may, perliaps, 
console themselves, at worst, under 
the reflection that they are not likely 
to feel its ill effects for a goad while 
tocome. Without entering, there- 
fore, into the enquiry, now quite use- 
less, how we have been breught into 
so precarious a condition, it behoves 
us to consider by what means our 
epemy has been able to ovefthrow 


any in Europe. 
he military art, like every other, 
is carried te the greatest perfection 
by those nations which make it their 
study and their practice. The power 
which assails is generally most _confi- 
dent in his skill; but this confidence 
does not arise solely from an opinion 
of the individual bravery of the soldi- 
ers composing such an army: the as- 
saulted and the vanquished may have 
possessed and demonstrated an equal 
share of courage; and from this qua- 
lity they will face again and again the 
foe, at the hazard of life. The French, 
and the Spaniards too, continue the 
bloody contest with our tars, after the 
chance turns greatly against them, 
and although they have throughout 
been conscious of the superior force 
and dexterity of their opponents. In 
this species of warfare we have nothing 
to dread, nothing to wish for; but in 
whatever we may have todo with our 
adversary on land, we may with great 
reason express our solicitude, and with 
equal propriety enter into enquiries 
and discussions which are at once ap- 
plicable to the case of our allies and 
ourselves. 
At different periods of time, diffe- 


‘rent nations have triunyphed in arms. 


There was an era when Spain rode 
“unmolested on the ogean; another, 
when France had the same ascenden- 
cy; nay, the navy of the little ree 
public of Holland at one period claim- 
ed the dominion of the channel, and 
was not backward in asserting it when 
disputed. It is, then, at all time3 use- 
ful to enquire inte the changes of for- 
tune in maritime and military states ; 
but, particularly at present, it is desir- 
able and expedient ta discover the 
causes which have contributed to ag- 
grandize a neighbouring nation, in a 
proportion beyond the airy dreanis of 
a Louis XIV. 

Before I proceed to the more im- 
tmediate cause of the success of the 
French, in their warfare since the re- 
yolution, it may not be amiss to re- 
mind the reader, that, very carly inthe 
military history of Eurepe, they made 
a sonsidexable figure in arms,and were 
particularly distinguished for the im- 
provements they evinced’ in that part 
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of the force denominated the Infantry. better known, and_ more highly ap- 
For these improvements, they were in preciated ; but the first nation which 
a great measure indebted to the Swiss, gare respectability and importance to 
to whom they had been opposed, or this mode of warfare, was the Swiss, 
by whom they had been joined. Be- who, as has been observed, raised the 
fore the commencement of the six- discipline of infantry to a degree of 
teenth century, the European armies perfection which has seldom been 
assumed nothing like the appearance since equalled, and perhaps never ex- 
which may be compared to that of the celled. 

resent day. Atthe periodspokenof, When in action, the Swiss were 
he Helvetic states poured forth nu- remarkable for their discipline and 
merous bodies of troops, whose assist- firmness, but, above all, for their fide- 
ance they sold to the highest bidder. lity and unshaken attachment to each 
Nevertheless, the service of the indi- other. Their armour consisted of a 
vidual appears to have been voluntary; casque and breast-plate, or, when these 
his motive and his reward being ge- could not be procured, the skin of a 
nerally a share of the subsidy, or a buffalo or other beast; their usual 
chance of the spoil. Previously to this weapons were a halbert (which, when 
time, a regular standing army of in- not employed, wasslung attheir back), 
fantry, set apart from the community a sword, and a pike of eighteen feet in 
for the purposes of war, was un- length. When united together, they 
known. Sudden levies were raised, formed akind of moveable fortifica- 
as the exigencies of affairs required, tion,called the hérisson, against which 
and, when the contest was over, they the utmost efforts of the cavalry were 
again returned to the general mass of of no avail. They were said to be in 
the inhabitants. This was the case in the army what the bones are in the 
Alfred’s' wars with the Danes, and the human body; but when once 
was adopted by that good and wise broken, they were not easily ager 

rince, with more success than by the to renew the conflict. Before the end 
French; against those depredators of of the fifteenth century, the French 
both countries. The strength of a sovereigns had frequently experienced 
french army, for five or six centuries, the value of such assistance, and the 
consisted almost entirely in’ the num- ill effects of their resentment: they 
ber of its armed cavalry, who were may be considered as having set the 
denominated gens-d'armes, lanciers,or example of a regular system of infan- 
men at arms, and, when united toge- try to the other nations of Europe. 
ther, were emphatically called the One of the earliest establishments of 
éattle. Into these ranks none were this nature in France consisted-of a 
admitted, for a ng time, but gentle- body of 6000 men, subsidized from 
men by birth. Every man at arms the Duke of Gueldres by Louis XII. 
brought with him into the field a cer- who were denominated the bandes 
tain number of horses and attendants, moires, or black bands, because they 
which varied in different countries at fought under a black standard; by 
different times. The full appoint- which name they acquired great re- 
ment of a man at arms in France, was _putation in the wars of Italy. 
six horses, and four men on foot, two | We may almost be tempted to say 
of whom were archers; but in Italy that some of the sciences, like all the 
the number of horses seldom exceed- natural bodies, move ina circle; for 
ed three. When in actual engage- it will be discovered by those who mi- 
ment, the archers generally composed nutely attend to the conduct of the 
the second and third ranks, in which French armies, that their corps of 
station they were also at hand to ren- reserve, provided for supporting the 
der any service to the men at arms, armies drawn up iti more compact or- 
who, from the nature and weight of der than their enemies, has a consi- 
their armour and offensive weapons, derable resemblance to the disposition 
stood ia frequent need of assistance. of the early warriors spoken of. 
i the contest of Charles VIII. of © As, however, our inquiries have 
‘rance, in Italy, and particularly at more to do with the military charac- 
the battle of the Faro, the use of the ter of the armies Of the present day, 
foot soldiery, or fanti, began tobe than with the historical progress of 
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the military art, we shall confine our 
facts and reasonings to the events of 
the late and present war. 

It cannot but appear maryellous to 
the generality of mankind, that as the 
French Revolution disorganised the 
military of that country, aud banish- 
ed, or put to death, so many of its 
best oRicers, who refused to embrace 
republican principles, the success of 
the Gallicforces should have been so 
great as we have witnessed. , Let the 
effects of zeal, however, of any kind, 
be duly considered, and that wonder 
will cease in a great measure. The 
population of France fed that zeal, 
and, but for the vast number of re- 
cruits daily flocking to the standard 
of freedom, the cry of “ Liberty and 
Equality’ would have been heard in 
vain. Almost all their first actions, 
with the powers which assailed them, 
even with those of the Spaniards, 
were defeats. If the army, headed 
by the Duke of Brunswick, had not 
been assailed by sickness, it would 
have cost the new disciples of liberty 
some thousands, perhaps some scores 
of thousands of recruits, to have 
repelled their invasion. Continual 
conflicts made their young and in- 
experienced officers adepts in the art 
of war, and accustomed their men 
to toil and hardship. By means the 
very opposite to those which impel 
our naval commanders to glorious 
achievements, the republican govern- 
ment operated on the French generals. 
If a commander, as in the case of 
Houchard at Dunkirk, was accused 
of not doing enough, he was put to 
death by the guillotine ; and such a 
terrible example made another, of 
perhaps no higher spirit or courage, 
more rash and determined to obtain a 
signal advantage, however large the 
sacrifice in men might be. 

In every one of the fourteen re- 
publican armies of France, there 
were a few of the ancient officers ; 
but they were chiefly in the artillery 
and engineers. ‘Their numbers, how- 
ever, were too small to undertake any 
complicated manoeuvres; necessity 
therefore taught them a new species 
of wartare, and the promptitude and 
impetuosity of a Freuchman enabled 
him to execute it, The French, sen- 
sible that they were not qualified to 
make ‘war, upon the plans of Tu- 
yenne, Condé, or the great Frederick, 
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abandoned that regular order of giv- 
ing battle, and contrived all in their 
power and ingenuity, to reduce their 
warfare to important affairs of posts. 
«« Instead of lines (says. a writer, in 
French, upon the late campaigns on 
the continent), that could not be pre- 
served, without difficulty, the French 
formed close columns*. They re- 
duced their battles to attacks on cer- 
tain points, and sometimes on one 
only, The Austrians, on the con- 
trary, continuing in the use of their 
ancient tactics, by forming themselves 
into lines, in a manner almost im- 
moveable, were pierced and broken 
through, by brigade after brigade, 
notwithstanding the bravery of their 
troops, which did, in fact, sometimes 
drive the French back; but fresh 
troops err succeeding each o- 
ther, they scarcely once failed, at last, 
of forcing the point attacked. It is to 
be remembered, that when the French 
had thus broken the hnes which in- 
cluded the towns of Condé, Valen- 
ciennes, and Quesnoy, they overran 
the Low Countries, as far as Maes- 
tricht, without impediment ; while all 
the old tacticians of Europe wondered 
at their temerity, in leaving those 
fortified places behind them. Now, 
although the French marched into an 
open ty after they had, as above, 
forced the Austrian knee, it was im- 

ossible for the cavalry to do then 
injury; owing to their keeping them- 
selves in a mass, and, consequently, 
not liable to be broken in upon by 
horse. 

In situations of an opposite nature, 
to this described, viz. in mountainous 
or rugged countries, where these pha- 
lanxes could not avail, the French, 
ever fertile in expedients, exercised 





* The translator of the above ob- 
serves, that ‘‘this system is entire] 
the wisest, with respect to ourselves, 
either in offensive or defensive opera- 
tions. ‘hree or four armies, stationed 
in such posts as could have an easy 
communication with each other, would 
do wore against an invading enemy, 
than twenty times their number could 
effect, by an extended line of pests. In 
the latter case, we should be every 
where weak, und no where strong; 
whilst, in the former, the collected 


encrgtes of the country would ditluse 
strength throughout all its posts,” 
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a vast proportion of soldiers in the 
cluty-of sharp-shooters, or, as they call 
them, ¢c/aireurs, and rangers, which 
ahey denominate chasseurs*. 

Our enemy is aware how difficult 
it is to create a navy so as to cope with 
us by sea. Aseaman, qualified to com- 
mand a ship, is not made without a 
great deal of practice added to theory; 
and that practice is not to be had with- 
out commerce; the case is not the 
same with respect toa soldier. Prac- 
tice, joined with a certain portion of 
talent, may do without theory to form 
a general. The events of a single 
campaign in the last war afforded as 
much experienee to the nailitary Tyro 

; a whole. war did formerly: itis, 
therefore, not astonishing that the pu- 
pil; in this art, like Moreay, display- 
da seemingly precocious talent. 

It has alse fallen to the lot of the 
¥rench in these wars, to be assailants, 
in which department their natural cha- 
racter or disposition bursts out. Auge- 
reau and other I’rench generals of dis- 
tinction, it isaverred, have been heard 
tosay, that French troops were the best 
in Europe for attack, and the worst for 
defence: that there is no enterprize, 
however hazardous, that they will not 
attempt, as assailants, returning again 
and again to the charge, if repulsed ; 
and yet that nothing can induce them 
to remain firm like Austrian and 
British soldiers when attacked. The 
Jate General Dessaix, however, and 
General Moreau, were of opinion, that 
their countrymen deserved a better 





* Here we take oceasion again to 
cite an opinion of the translater of the 
before mentioned work ; which is, that 
the mode adopted in the county of Nor- 
folk, with regird to sharp-shocters, 
ought to be followed in every part of 
the united kingdoin. In short, he main- 
gains that the volunteers should be 
nothing else, leaving regular tactics to 
the line. Now, though weagree with this 
writer so far on this point, we do not go 
svith him in his ideas upon the subject 
of increasing the line, by all possible 
ways. Iv his suggestion of making 
this aa armed nation, like France, he 
says, ** Perhaps, the expence of a stand- 
ing army would be less burthensome to 


the country, than the multiplicity of 


Jevislative meumbrances, under the 


misk of a constitution.” 





character in the defence. .The for- 
mer opinion is, nevertheless, in exact 
confirmity with all that has been re- 
marked of the natives of France at all 
times. ‘That circumstance should be 
duly impressed on the minds of those 
generals whose fate it is to be opposed 
to the French. Impetuosity and im- 
patience are certainly prominent fea- 


tures in the character of the French 


soldier. Moreau’s conduct asa gene- 
ral, like his opinions, differed from 
that of most of hiscountrymen. His 
advance into, as well as his retreat 
frém, Germany, considerably resem- 
bled the ancient method of warfare : 
he imitated his master Pichegru,in ob- 
serving more order and regularity in 
his plans; and ifit was remark -dtohim, 
that another general gained a victory 
by a different disposition, he replied, 
that he could not be wrong by Salon. 
ing the steps of one whe had _ never 
been beaten. These facts strongly 
point out the expediency, nay even 
the necessity, of enquiring into the 
character, not only of the nafion, but 
of its generals, against whom it is the 
business of a generalissimo to make 
war. 

The great causes to which the suc- 
cess of the French may be ascribed, 
are dispatch in recruiting, and dis- 
patch in coming into action. The 
faculty, too, of quick discertrment en- 
ables them with wonderful celerity to 
seize the opportunity of driving back 
the enemy, and falling upon hin, if 
giving way: in case of their own de- 
feat, their accustomed activity carries 
them out of the reach of the victors, 
Their baggage is so light, that they 
execute long marches with uncom- 
mon rapidity, and thereby astonish 
and contound their adversaries. ‘The 
French are not unconscious, that the 


> dispatch and impetuosity of which we 


have spoken, and which often avails 
them a victory, or preserves them 
from further disaster, may neverthe- 
less expose them in certain situations 
to entire destruction. To guard against 
this possible evil, it has been their con- 
stant rule to have a body of reserve, 
headed by a cool and experienced ofh- 
cer, as acounterpoise to their rash- 
ness. This they are the better en- 
abled to obtain,’as they do not form 
extended lines, but concentrate their 
troops at the points of attack. The 
battle of Marengo, and the battles 
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lately fought by Buonaparte in his re- 
cent march to Vienna, are sufficiently 
illustrative of these facts and reason- 
ing. 


In aur next we will animadvert on 
the conduct of the powers which 
have waged so unsuccessful a war on. 
the French. 
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FROM the singular title prefixed 
to this work, we are jed to suspect it 
asa kind of farewell to the public ; 
which, considering the kindness and 
partiality which has in general been 
shewn to Mr. Pratt, carries an air of 
melancholy along with it. Although 
we object to the propriety of the title, 
in as much as gleanings are always 
subsequent to the housing the crop; 
however, we cannot but congratulate 
Mr.P. upon his having got to the end 
of his labours, and of finishing them 
with such apparent ec/at, as in three 
volumes in 8vo! The name of Pratt 
certainly carries with it great repec- 
tability ; his efforts have been always 
directed by philanthropy, and their 
object has been invariably the cause 
of virtue and benevolence: where- 
ever he goes, he endeavours to col- 
lect something for the general benefit 
of society ; something for the bustle 
of life, as well as toamuse the hour of 
solitude, or sofien the ennui of re- 
tirement. With all these encourag- 
ing recommendations, we cannot grant 
that claim to literary merit, which he 
has by some been thought to possess ; 
his rank in the republic of letters be- 
ing. in our opinion, very low ; nor do 
we think, that the present production 
will add any thing to his reputation. 
Weare not to look at them in any 
other light than a mixum gatherum, 
a store-room, where the effusions of 
any one are welcome, till the whole 
shall swell to an amount suiliciently 
considerable. Tn his own works, he is 
manifestly diffuse : he swells the least 
trifle toa tedious Jength, and, with a 
‘pompous solengnity, endeayours to 


give a consequence to trifies which 
ires and disgusts. We cannot suffi- 
ciently decry the method of swelling 
every trivial eircumstance, equally 
uninteresting and unentertaining ; 
Mr. P. certainly has been guilty of the 
fact of book-making, and has made 
use of the interest he formerly pos- 
sessed with part of the world, to 
palin these p ome volumes upon the 
public, one of which consists almost 
entirely of the associated contributions 
ot his friends. 

Mr. P. in these additional glean- 
ings, consequentially calls them the 
Hampshire and Warwickshire. sta- 
tions, which are certainly as strong 
contrasts as could be found ; the one 
consisting of all the beautitnl scenes 
of nature about the New-Forest and 
its environs, together with a view 
of the state of society, and the other, 
of Birmingham and its manufactures. 
He does not pursue a straight forward 
course, but frequently takes, a_ram- 
ble, and gives us a picture of hum- 
ble life, in which he is often sine 
gularly happy in his descriptions, and 
shews the real benevolence of his 
heart. In the developeinent of those 
scenes, we meet with severe misfor- 
tune, and we cannot help consider- 
ing, with sorrow, the numberless 
poor, who are, in these hard times, 
from an actymulation of debt, about 
to be thrown on the parish, when a 
trifie might save them. 

After a descripiion of Sovthamp- 
ton, in which he is very minute, he 
takes the reader through the surround- 
ing country, which he variegates, as 
usual, by several pleasing and interest- 
ing relations, 

We cannot forbear, in eviderce 
of the remarks we have made above, 
giving his account of the family of 
‘onder, in a vale in the New-Forest, 
called Morgan’s-Bottcm. It is in a 
letter dated Woodlands, Oct. 9, 160%. 
It isa proof that the application of a 
trifle, well bestowed, may save the 
virtuous from ruisery, and render the 
abode of sosrow ‘the dwelling of 


~ 
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content and happiness. We under- 
stand, that a lady of rank and_for- 
tune has contributed to rescue Fon- 
der from his necessities, and render 
him happy. We conclude, it must 
be from the narrative of Mr. P. 

«¢ About three miles short of Dowton, 
we arrive at Rudbridge Common, mid- 
wav, on which your eye is attracted by 
x little nest of cots to the left, of which 
vou only see the thatched toofs, and 
these are so ericanopied by orchard and 
garden trees, that you have rather stolen 
glances than full views. Some discover 
themselves half covered by foliage, others 
shew only the gable end, and one or 
two are surrounded by verdure almost 
to the chimney tops. 

«¢ | had been nearly exhausted by the 
extent of heath-ground, which, to use 
my beloved Goldsmith’s expressions, 
ever the happiest and the best, seemed 

‘ Immeasurably spread,’ 


and lengthened as I rode. I had more 
than once honestly confessed to my 
friend that I begati to flag, and that my 
love and admiration df nature was more 
powerful in me than the strength she 
allowed to explore her beauties. But 
the sudden prospect of these singularly 
placed cottages, which rise on your view 
without the least preparation, gave me 
new life, and I willingly followed the 
lead of my friend, who was winding 
down the slope, that in a few minutes 
brought us to a nearer view of the spot: 
it increased in interest as we pation 2 
"The knot of building consisted of about 
twenty cottages, to each of which was 
attached a garden and orchard; but so 
absolutely placed in a verdant nook, out 
of the bustle of town, and even of the 
country, that nothing but a curious 
and inquisitive traveller would have 
deemed it worth while to have turned 
his horse’s head or his own towards 
Morgan's vale or bottom; at least, till 
attention was commanded by one par- 
ticular building, situated on the brow 
of the slope. ‘Phis my friend joined me 
in pronouncing the very model of a true 
cottage, giving the full meaning of that 
modest word, and no more. It is equally 
distinct, on the one hand, from an air 
of meanness and poverty, and of the 
less pardonable one, of affected simpli- 
city and pride abasing itself only to be 
exalted, on the other. Simplicity seems 
to have been its architect, and content 
its inmate: such, at least, were my 
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ideas, on a first sight of the premises: 

** But I am sure you feel yourself 
sufficiently interésted to take a nearer 
view. Imagine yourself, then, on the 
green summit, where it is placed, as it 
ought to be from its superior beauty, 
above its fellows ; yet, though it over- 
looks, it seems to smtile on them all. 
Verdure, of different kinds, and of un- 
fading character, encompasses it round 
about. Each side is covered with lau- 
rels, that flourish even to the roof; and 
that roof is so well thatched, that not 
an irregular straw deforms its inviting 
softness. The centre is rounded into 
an arch of yew, which affords at once 
a porch and alcove. ‘The casements 
are of the true cottage size and con- 
struction: the body of the building is 
of the true cottage clay, of which how- 
ever you only see small patches, as if by 
stealth, through the znéer-twisture of the 
laurel au travers. A little garden de- 
corates the front; a fertile slip of orchard 
ground runs to some length on one side ; 
there is a screen of mixed laurel and yew 
round the well, and a neatly compacted 
quickset in its fence. The whole has 
been gradually and imperceptibly, or, to 
speak more true, purloined from the 
common; as, indeed, has the entire 
cottagery, bit by bit, insomuch that 
we might fairly “say, the peasants and 
the proprietors, like opposed armies, 
have disputed and maintained their 
ground inch by ineh: and when any 
new territory, which they added to their 
castles, (cot and castle are the same 
things in England) has been reclaimed 
by one party, the other has watched his 
epportunity to get it back with some 
advantages ; till the right of possession, 
no longer contended for, is considered 
as a good, at least a sufficient title, and 
on such tenure enjoyed if not ad- 
mitted. 

‘« But our curiosity on the outside 
excited a no less degree of curiosity 
within. The inhabitants of the cottage 
now came into the garden—all females, 
and of all ages, from the grahdame to 
the latest born. The master of the 
mansion was at his labours in the {o- 
rest.” 

A dialogue ensues, by which we 
are given to understand that the fa- 
mily of Fonder had lived there for 
four and twenty years. Our author, 
a little turther, thus proceeds : 

‘On my return, however, from the 
fair, my fellow traveller met ‘my wish 



































more than half way, to stop as we 
passed the plain, at the gate of the in- 
teresting cottage. The evening sun 
gave a softer gloss to the laurel, and 
made the deep verdure of the yew, 
twined round the casement, look less 
sombrous, while every pane in the win- 
dows sparkled in the western way. The 
cottage cat sat ruminating on the edge 
of the well; but the cottage door, which 
I tried to open, was made fast. Pre- 
sently a man of athletic form, but some- 
what bent by time and labour, came 
from the orchard part of the premises, 
and respectfully bowed as he advanced 
to the gate. I related the adventure of 
the morning, of which I found him 
ignorant ; and he informed us, that his 
dame and family, old and young, were 
gone to the fair. We repeated our ad- 
miiration of his cottage, and of his in- 
genuity in giving it sO many attrac- 
tions.” 

It may be best again to have re- 
course to the colloquial style. 

** Yes, I did it mostly after work 
hours. Will you be pleased, gentle- 
men, to look within?” 

** Strong and good, master Fonder; 
warm and snug.” 

** Very, Sir, and as dry as a bone.” 

<* And full of comforts, I see, both 
above and below. A good Hampshire 
fliich or two, and some well looking 
barrels on their supporters.” 

«© Yes, thank God, Sir, not amiss 
now. A good wife as ever man had, 
and children likewise, and not much 
taxing. But 1 doubt I must let my 
cottage go, after all, Some hard years, 
children growing up, and who want 
more than they did.” 

“* Sell your cottage!” 

‘It is a little in mortgage already. 
I could not help it. The gentleman at 
the red house lent twenty pounds on it, 
and very kindly gave hopes I might keep 
it in my own hands, The miller let me 
have another ten. So I kept rubbing 
on; but I was forced to go to my friends 
and tell them, it did not signify trying, 
for | found I could not pay, therefore 
thought I had better give up. But the 
miller was against this; bid me not be 
down hearted, but consider I had chil- 
dren who might, by and by, help me 
out, as I had helped them, and would 
not hear of my selling my cottage out- 
right. But 1 doubt I must, after all. 
I shall feel sad and strange at it; for I 
built and smartened it myself; we bave 
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all got used to it; and I can't expect at 
any time to get such another.” 

“« That, thought I, you never can, 
poor fellow, for I do not believe there 
Is, at all points, such another in Eng- 
land. I hastily put into the old man’s 
hand the trifling fairings I had bought 
for the children; my friend gave some- 
thing more worthy of his acceptance ; 
and we left the spot with less chearful 
feelings than we had sought it. 

«« Just as we were losing sight of 
the cottage, and its connecting huts, I 
turned my head involuntarily. ‘The 
evening continued lovely beyond the 

ower of describing its variety of charms. 
There was certainly nothing in the ima- 
gery of the heavens above, or of the 
earth beneath, to render the prospect 
less exhilarating. The parting beams 
of the sun were yet playing on the cot- 
tage of laurel and yew; and the sum 
mits of the roofs of the delightful ha- 
bitations were burnished with a ray yet 
more golden; the surrounding foliage 
partook of the tinge; and the-imterme- 
diate heath-ground was rich in those 
colourings which, when the most mag- 
nificent orb of heaven is about to sct, 
paints every object so exquisitely. With 
all this, however, there was an inter- 
cepting heavy cloud cast between the 
corporesl and the mental eye, which 
made the whole scene appear the re- 
verse of what it had been. 

“« We recrossed the barren part of 
the way with unusual speed, and in un- 
wonted silence. At length I could not 
help observing to my companion, that 
the idea of the poor woodman’s neces- 
sity to sell his Kittle paradise, actually 
haunted me! Yielding to this emotion, 
I exclaimed—*‘‘ How many hundreds 
will this very night throw away, in one 
idleness or another, partly for want of 
better objects being within view, more 
than enough to redeem that honest crea- 
ture’s morsel of property—for an honest 
creature I find he is—and thereby place 
his cottage, and all it inherits, on the most 
solid foundation! Nay, how many are 
there who, if they were made acquainted 
with the circumstances, and were con- 
vinced of the great good that might be 
done with a very little, would be happy 
to direct the streams of their bounty 
into so proper a channel.” But, I will 
admit that the account has an air of ro- 
mance; and therefore, miany will con- 
clude that points not naturally attached 
to the objects have been strained into 
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service, purposely to increase the inte- 
rest of the narrative. Of making such 
events, however inductile, bend to the 
purpose pre-determined on, certain read- 
ers are apt to accuse authors; and no- 
thing is more common than to discredit 
what we are resolved to think exagge- 
rated. In what a variety of instances 
could [ exemplify this “opinion, and 
prove its fallacy! But, keeping to the 
objects just delineated, I have a stronger 
motive than my own justification for 
wishing such as are going into this tract 
of country, to: make a visit to John 
Fender and his family ; and if they find 
them, as they undoubtedly will do, 
such as [ have painted them, O! what 
soul-exhilarating opportunity will they 
have to save-the labourer and all his 
little household, by appropriating to his 
redemption half the sum a man of for- 
tune gives for a horse, or a woman of 
fashion for a trinket. And uf, on the 
contrary, they do net find the people, 
whose I advocate, deserving 
rescue—destrving a,prop to the falling 
cottage, they will, any rate, be gra- 
tified by secing a most exquisite groupe 
of the best and sweetest objects nature 
has to produce; and inasmuch as the 
facts fall short of the description, will 
have suflicient reason to accuse the de- 
seriber.” 

Of such a nature are the descrip- 
tions of Mr. Pratt; eternally diffuse, 
sometimes without interest, often 
tedieus and desultory. Where he 
eot the word intertwisiure we are at 
u loss to determine. ‘The preceding 
narrative shews, however, how much 
modest indigence is to be sought for, 
and how intinitely preferable it would 
be to give the mite of charity to vir- 
tuous and struggling poverty, than to 
adventitious appiication! 

We must, from the limits we have 
prescribed to ourselves, pass over the 
rest of his station of Hampshire, and 
proceed with him to Birmingham, 
which Mr. Burke fancifully cauls the 
* toyshop of Europe; and which 
stands toremost in the Warwickshire 
station. 

‘The pernicious effects of a manw 
facturing town, on -the morals and 
habits of a people, are too generally 
acknowledged to require illustration ; 
and, as such, must seriously affect the 
)philanthrophy of our author, who we 
find does not permit himself to be led 

#way, by the favourable representa- 
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tions of his judicious correspondent, 
Mr. Morfitt. For, if we consider a 
short time, we must be forced to 
coufess, that although the town of 
3irmingham may attord to the con- 
templation of the spectator, superfi- 
ially, aview highly gratifying ; when 
we consider the degree of ingenuity, 
aud the magnificence.of art, yet, on 
the other hand, to the mind of the 
shilosopher the splendor of Birming- 
Seis will fail considerably in its at- 
tractions. There is no town in the 
universe, in which there is so much 
elegance and lustre of execution, and 
so much ingenuxty, as in Birming- 
ham; and the inhabitants of London 
are frequently imposed upen, in sel- 
ling as town-made, what aye actually 
fabricatedin that emporium of artifice 
and deception. Our country sports- 
men will probably not be pleased to 
learn, that the so much prized fowl 
ing pieces, which bear the London 
mark, are positively made in Birming- 
ham. ‘To this hint is scbjoined, an 
account of a manufacture of guns, 
very cheap, which, the author says, 
are designed for far different pur- 
poses, than the shooting of game. 

** You will smile, when I inform you 
that guns, aye, and good looking ones 
too, are made here for 7s. 6d. each. 
These, though formidable in appear- 
ance, have two sma/l defects; the first 
is, that not being bored, except about 
an inch or two from the muzzle, they 
cannot be supposed to shoot very true; 
and the second is, that not being prov- 
ed, they cannot shoot at all. 1 bey 
pardon; they certainly undergo some 
sort of proof, but nat by powder, (for 
that would be too rough usage), but by 
water,which: if they are capable of hold- 
ing, without permitting it to ooze through 
their pores, they are sufficiently qualified 
to discharge their duty; which is not to 
shed the blood of man or beast, but to 
decorate the habitation of some negro 
chieftian. Yet these instruments, though 
harmless and innocent (except to the 
luckiess wight who should ioad and 
fire them), would be considered as 
guilty by the friends of humanity, as { 
they are indisputably emploved in the 
nefarious African traffic, and bartered 
for human flesh and blood.” 

Mr. Bolton’s manufactory obtains 
ample notice, and the whoie review 
of Birmingham is closed, with a com- 
prehensive moral sketch of the pre- 
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sent state of artists, as it relates to 
their personal and domestic state. 
Tn this abstrast, Mr. P. proceeds, with 
the amiableness of his character, to 
examine the artisan in his private and 
domestic character, contrasting the 
disposition of different parties visiting 
a manufactory, some of which he says, 

«* Are so engaged in particular en- 
quiry or inspection, of absorbed in ge- 
neral admiration, that they have néither 
power nor inclination to go into the 
detail of moral effects. ‘They observe 
every eye intent, and every hand busv, 
on its appropriate object ; they see the 
most exact order, arid a simplicity of 
arrangement, in the most complex em- 
ployment; and they view tie won- 
derful processes of a pin, a button, a 
skein of thread, or of silk, from its 
dark and rude state of the raw material, 
to its ultimate polish and perfection. 
Having gained this point, they retire 
well gratified ; and the impression left 
on their minds, is very seldom dimin- 
ished by any of those less pleasing re- 
searches, which lie remote from these 
shew-shops, or warehouses. 

“‘Tt is reserved for other examiners 
to follow the artizan from the spindle, 
the wheel and the shuttle; from the 
anvil, the hammer and the forge ; from 
the compass and the rule; the varnish 


and the painting pot; to his place of 


retirement and vaeation, to his house, 
his lodging, his public meetings, and 
his private haunts. It is the business 
of a philosophical observer, to leave the 
scene of art with the artisan, and with 
silent, but serious steps, whatever be 
the age, or the sex, to pursue the arti- 
san to his last retreats, so far as they 
can be penetrated, or explored; thence 
to look at him asa citizen, a neighbour, 
a friend, a sefvant,-or a wife; a hus- 
band, achild, parent, or human being. 
The accessible manufactory is but a 
public exhibition of its local inhabitants, 
where laws and duties are obeyed, or en- 
forced. But, to obtain an estimate of the 
conduct, character, happiness, or mis- 
ery of those inhabitants, must be exhi- 
bited at their several homes, or in their 
desertion from home.” 

To this he adds a quotation from the 
** History of Whalley,” in which he 
pronounces with dreadful energy, 
‘* That in great manufactories, hu- 
man corruption accunnulates in large 


masses, and seems to undergo akind 
of fermentation, which sublimes it to 
a degree of maliginity, not to be ex- 
ceeded in Hell.” 

Such are the specimens we have 
thought fit to give of the gleanings, 
which, (if we éxcept the occasional 
affectation of pathetic writings and 
other invasions of geod composition), 
are certainly given in a manner equally 
novel and eniertaining; and had the 
gleaner been contett with that share 
of praise which is unquestionably 
due to him, he would not have sub- 
jected himself to the censure, whieh 
we cannot bat bestow on him for his 
subsequent volumes, 

Three dramas compose the second 
volume of this ponderous work; the 
first of which is Hail Fellow! [Fell 
met, nfiveacts. ‘This comedy is said 
to have been performed on the conti- 
1ent some years ago, but by some 
fatality, it is not thought necessary to 
inform us, where we hope for the re- 
putation of the piece that it was per- 
formed before persons, who were 
smarting from the excesses of the 
French, as we cannot imagine’ that 
any audience, (however patient other- 
wise) could have endured a represen- 
tation, the bare transcript of which 
occupies above 200 pages. 14 is in- 
tended to ridicule the French system, 
and to shew the absurdity as well as 
impossibility of putting in practice the 
much boasted equality which they set 
eut with at the beginning of the re- 
volution. There is not a single strong 
drawn character in the whole piece. 
*© An English baronet becomes ena- 
moured of the system of, equality, and 
perceives at last that he cannot get any 
thing from his .scrvants in his own 
house. He is nearly rained in conse- 
quence of his vagaries, and he at last 
perceives the folly-of his opinions.” Of 
such a plot has the author (with a de- 
gree of perseverance which must claim 
Gur astonishment) laboured through 
five long acts, which are filled full of 
the most common-place obseryations 
and attempts at humour, which we 
must acknowledge to be liquid Jauda- 
num tous. The dialogue is dul] and 
heavy, and the whole wears ‘an ap- 
pearance of caricatura, which might 
do very well in a picture, but is mise 
rable in representation. 
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‘* Scgnitia irritat animos dimissa per 
aures” 

* Quam que sunt occulis subjecta fi- 
delibus.” 


The next piece is entitled Love's 
Trials, or the Triumph of Constancy, 
a Comic Opera, which 1s taken from 
an ancient ballad, the “ Nut-brown 
Maid,” and is an attempt to drama- 
tize as well as mend an inimitable 
poem. With this is interwoven a se- 
condary plot, called “ Argentile and 
Cinan,” published in ‘* Percy’s Relics 
of Ancient Poeiry:” the songs of 
which are miserable beyond expres- 
sion; the serious and comic, we may 
say, have changed places. The third 
drama, which this volume contains, 
is described by the author, as ‘* Writ- 
ten partly on the model of Jaugh-and- 
be-merry, hurry-scurry, slap-dash,” 
and, it might be properly enough add- 
ed, helter-skelter, harum-scarum kind 
of farce and pantomine comedy, 
which has been so much the rage, 
and partly in the style of the old school 
of the English theatre. You would 
expect to be convulsed with laughter, 
gentle reader, at this composition of 
drollery? Nothing farther from it, 
we can assure you; we do not alittle 
ony you, who can throw down the 
book upon being tired, and commi- 
serate ourselves, who are obliged to 
wade through such unentertaining 
dullness. 


** Occidit miseros crambe repetita ma 
gistros.” 


The third volume is a kind of med- 
Jey, an o//a podrida of poetry, com- 
‘omg of all the compositions which 
nis friends have thought proper to 
contribute to Mr. Pratt for the pur- 
pose of making another book. This 
weighty production opens its unwiel- 
dy mass with a poem called the Phy- 
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sician, which is certainly new in the 
annals of poetry, but we cannot per- 
ceive, that, although Apollo was the 
God of physic as well as poetry, that 
he has condescended, in this instance, 
to mingle any portion of his poetic 
spirit and fire. It is written to cele- 
brate a particular friend of the au- 
thor’s; and, among others, the names 
of Farquhar, Letsom, and Bree are 
mentioned, in very dull strains in- 
deed. In this collection, Mr. P. brings 
to our mind the conversation a poet 
had with Boileau, where the latter 
was observing, that a person was 
seldom pleased with his: own _ per- 
formances. It is quite the contrary 
with me, replied the other, for I 
have been always particularly pleased 
with every verse that I ever made. 
Then, returned the other, with equi- 
vocal readiness, you are the only 
poet that ever was. Mr. P. thinks 
that all the rhymes (we will not blas- 
»neme the word poetry) which he 
as put together upon every trivial 
subject. (viz. ** toa child eight years 
old” with many others equally unin- 
teresting) are fit objects for public at- 
tention, and he not only has recourse 
to the puerile triflings of his own 
brain, but he must thrust forward the 
effusions of others, and condescend 
to be the publisher, of what they 
themselves would be ashamed of. 
We do not mean to speak this wa 
of all the eleemosynary gratuities with 
which cur author is furnished, for 
there are some very pleasing ; but we 
regret the want of taste, which could 
induce him to insert the three pieces 
of Dr. Walcot ; which if genuine are 
a melancholy proot of a genie epuisé, 
The republished poem of Sympathy 
is improved and furnished with nu- 
merous notes and Ulustrations. There 
are some few errors which must be 
typographical. 


—_—_ 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN 
DESCRIPT{VE SKETCH OF COPEN- 
HAGEN. 

( Concluded from page 440 of our last. ) 

WE have already taken notice of the 
king's library in our preceding numbers ; 
this has a permanent fund or revenue of 
2,000 rix dollars, intended to perpetu- 
ate the collection of works ; it has been 
enriched with two magnificent sets of 
estampes. It may well be thought that 





AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS. 
in a city so replenished with learned 
men, and where the culture of foreign 
languages is more attended to than per- 
haps any where else, we may expect, (as 
we may with regson) a number of good 
libraries of individuals, cabinets or cham- 
bers for reading, and societies that sub- 
scribe for almost a]! the new works and 
journals published in Europe. 
The museum or cabinet of curiosities 



































has long enjoyed a very great reputation, 
which it still merits, by the great num- 
ber of valuable articles whereof it is the 
depositary ; of course, itis frequently vi- 
sited by parties of foreigners, and re- 
ccives the eulogiums of the amateurs ; 
thereare, moreover, several valuable col- 
lections of curious objects or articles in 
the possession of indiyiduals, and which 
there is reason to believe wiil shortly 
form by their union, with the king’s 
cabinet, a public or national museum. 
Would the reader further wish to ac- 
quire a general but.accurate idea of the 
stock of literature that flourishes in Co- 
penhagen, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve that there are at this time, 17 or 
18 printing presses, nearly the same 
number of booksellers, about a score of 
journals, and almost as many gazettes 
and periodical papers. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of go- 
vernment in order to encourage the tine 
arts; notwithstanding the ancient and 
admirable establishment of the academy 
of painting and sculpture, it must be 
granted, that, with the exception of 
music, it is not at Copenhagen that we 
must look for amateurs and real con- 
noisseurs. It should seem that, in ge- 
neral, the less temperate climates of the 
North refuse paying homage to the 
arts of painting and sculpture. From 
Dresden to Petersburgh, they are re- 
duced, as it were, to a state of mere ve- 
getation. Sweden, indeed, may justly 
boast of her Sergell; Copenhagen, may, 
likewise, lay claim to some celebrated 
artists, as well as Petersburgh ; but these 
are phenomena which we may properly 
compare to planets environed with two 
or three satellites only, and which are 
too easily confounded with an ipfini- 
tude of ordinary stars. There is, how- 
ever, an injunction laid upon all per- 
sons whose trade or employment re- 
quires the knowledge of design, to send 
regularly their pupils to attend the lec- 
tures of the academy. No person is 
even allowed to commence his master- 
shipin the business of an artist, who 
has not, previously, submiited to the 
examination of the academy a design 
from some original, together with the 
original itself, requisite for the reception 
of these persons into the academy. The 
last solemn exhibition of paintings took 
place in the year 1795; the reader may 
consult the details of this, in No. 3, of 
Le Norn, &c. by the Professor OL1va- 
R1us, of Kiel, ‘The collections of in- 
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dividuals are too insignificant to merit 


honourable mention; although we 
sometimes find very interesting mor- 
cequx, less, however, consisting of 
paintings than of portraits, the taste for 
which is much more general. 

The king's library contains more than 
80,000 engravings, as, likewise, a su- 
perb collection of paintings in flowers 
and in fruits, painted on parchment : 
monuments of the industry of the last 
age. 

We find at Copenhagen two’ eques- 
trian statues ; one of them decorates the 
grand place of the new town, and re- 
resents Frederick V. It is superb, and 
is the work of Saly, who himself drew 
up the inscription upon it in French, 
The author of this Esquisse or Descrip- 
tive Sketch of Copenhagen, inforins us, 
that he recollects Sache scen the said 
Colussus transported trom the work- 
shop to the place where it is elevated ; 
and heavows that a person must have 
been witness toa similar spectacle, in 
order to forman idea of what may be 
effected, by the help of machines and of 
the labours of men directed by genius. 
It was, he says, a most imposing and 
majestic coup d'cil. 

At asmall distance from the city, we 
find a very beautiful obelisk, erected to 
the memory of the abolition of the rights 
of glebe. (See No. v. page 76, of Lr 
Norp, &c.) One of the most curious 
edifices is the Observatory or the Reund 
Tower, compleated in the year 1056, 
according to the plan of the celebrated 
Longomontanus ; its altitude is 150 
fect, and its width in the diameter is 60. 
The reader may figure to himself an 
escalier or staircase winding snail-fashion, 
and forming an ascent gentle and insen- 
sible, without any steps, and supported, 
on one side, by a column of stone, and 
on the other, by a wall of the tower. 
This construction is so solid, and the 
declivity is managed with so much ad- 
dress, thatexamples have been known 
of persons having mounted it, in a 
voiture or carriage. 

Of the beautiful church of Frederick, 
begun according to the plan of Jardin, 
the third part is not yet finished—will 
this building ever be so?—This is a 
problem which we shall not undertake 
to resolye, but we may safely pronounce 
that if it ever be pene rm it will be 
on a plan infinitely less sumptuous, and 
consequently less magnificent ; it must 
be allowed that the sumptuosity of this 
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building forms too striking a contrast 
with the moderate resources of the 
state. 

In order to acquire an idea of the 
commerce of Copenhagen, it may be 
necessary to notice, that in the year 
1708,, there were 338 vessels carrying 
26,183 lasts of commerce, and n: wigat- 
ing in all parts of the sa In the 
year 1745, there were only reckoned 
'103—and the number of these vessels 
has been always augmenting progres- 
sively. In the first year, there entered into 
the port, 5994 ships, of which 2,000 
were of different foreign ports ; 2,490 
from Danish ports ; 414 from Norway ; 
QOiz from the two Duchies,: and Q2 
from the East and West Indies. From 
the year [797 to 1799, upwards of 40 
vessels were sent to Iceland, every year. 
However advantagecus this commerce 
may appear to “Denma rk, it would, 
doubtless, be much more so, if it was 
not all concentred in the capital, which 
attracting all the kinds of industry to its 
focus, prevents the exertions of the same 
in the provinces, and subjects the latter 
to a languor fatal to the general prospe- 
rity. Among the different manufac- 
tures which vegetate or which flourish 
in this city, we shall only cite the su- 

erb fabric of pore elain, but which, as 
ring directed at the charges of govern- 
ment, costs it annually a pretty consi- 
derable sum. 

As to the mechanical occupations, 
it isnot here that they ofler ‘subject 


matter of eulogium; the skilfulness of 


our artisans, says the author, does not 
meitto be mentioned. The establish- 
ment of corporations, forming a long 
and fatal chain, which extends from 
the extremity of the empire, very far 
into the North, places unceasing obsta- 
eles to the progress of industry; it is, 
nevertheless, Copenhagen which now 
gives the example of the means to be 
employed, in order to destroy this 
monstrous production of theages of ig- 
norance—and wé are now bordering 
upon the crisis, when afier having regu- 
lated the interests of the poor, eflectu: al 
measures are intended to be taken, cal- 
culated to favour the developement and 
perfection of talents. A particular s0- 
ciety has been authorized to execute the 
plan which may conduct to so desirable 
an end. 

A grand president, two burgo-mas- 
ters, two vice- burgo-masters, six sena- 
tors, six vice senators, thirty two deans, 











besides the liewtenant general of police, 
and his commissaries, compose the cor- 
poration of the city and the municipali- 
ty. The privileges of the city, which are 
ve considerable, date feoms | the year 
1661 ; they were granted to it, in re- 
mia ‘for the courage which the 
burgesses displayed against the Swedes, 
who besieged them, and for the zeal 
which they display ed for the indefinite 
increase of the royal authority. - During 
the last twe nty years, the education of 
children has been carefully attended to ; 
and even the ancient pecuniary institu- 
tions have been superintended, in a more 
Juminous manner, analogous to the en- 
lightened age ; partic: ular societies have 
established a number of very consider- 
able schools, where the arts and the 
sciences are taught gratis, from the first 
elements to the mos¢ profound ac quire- 
ments. The Latin school itself has late- 
ly undergone some useful reforms, and 
which have been a long time wished 
for. Besides the military schools, for 
the pupils of the marine and the cadets 
of the land troops, there is, moreover, a 
royal school of artillery, where young 
persons learn all that respects both the 
theory and practice of this art ; ih these 

schools the Latin and the French are 
peo There is even a Danish school 
where the Jews learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

The city has been a for these 
ten years past, with an establishment, 
to which we can hardly find a parallel, 
unle “ss IN some parts of Germany—this 
is a school -to form institutors or in- 
structors for country schools. The num- 
ber of pupils that have proceeded from 
it or ar-’now if it, amounts to 115.— 
These apprentice-preceptors are taught 
and boarded, for a price extre mely mo- 
derate. Another establishment is now 
about to be formed, intended to convey 
similar instruction to such as may be 
destined to fill the situation of masters 
in the Latin schools. ‘The plan of his 
last institution has been lately approved 
of by the king. 

As to the state of manners and soci- 
ety, we may safely refer to the testimo- 
ny of Mr. Ramdohr. ‘¢ In order to 


form acquaintances,” says this judicious 
writer, ‘* no regard is had to blood or 
birth. We may select a circle at our 
option, without consulting any thing 
but our connections and our taste. Of 
course, societies are so much intermin- 
gled, that even in those which only 
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seem to compose persons of the court, 
we may always meet merchants, men of 
letters, artists, and vice versa. The lines 
ef demarcation between the different 
states or orders, are very slightly mark- 
ed. Ihave seen ministers of state form 
a party with artists, and their ladies with 
the widow of an apothecary. Frequently 
the brother-in-law of a chamberlain, is 
nothing but a simple secretary—and the 
wife of a marechal of the court repairs, 
almost every day, to the house of a 
theologian or pastor. But when once 
a little out of the city gates—and we ex- 
peci to find the vicinity peopled with 
small inns and ginguettes ; in fact, 
they are pretty numerous ; without be- 
ing either filthy or incommodious, they 
do not exhibit the same gaiety nor the 
samme convenience as we are accustomed 
to find, in the environs of several other 
large cities; but in requital for this, 
we see a number of beautiful couniry 
houses, where foreigners are sure to be 
the more welcome, in as much as the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, who are 
very much given to hospitality, in gene- 
ral, are not unacquainted with the 
foreign languages ; for it ought to be ob- 
served here, that it is not necessary fora 
foreigner to speak the language of the 
country, in order to enjoy the sweets of 
social intercourse ; itis sufficient, if he 
ean express his sentiments in French or 
German. 

The king has several magnificent 
chateaux or palaces, Fredericksbourg, 
situated about a league from Copenha- 
gen, is remarkable for its beautiful 
avenue, its vast and superb garden, as 
likewise for the rich coup dail which it 
affords from the mountain on which it 
is placed, and from which we discover 
the country, the city, the roadsted and 
the main ocean, as far as to the island of 
Amag. This is the favourite and the 
most frequented promenade. The cu- 
rious are oft wont to repair, at the dis- 
tance of about 6 leagues from the city, 
io the chateau de Hirscholm, erected 
in a very agreeable spot, about 4 leagues 
beyond the chateau of Fredericksbourg, 
encompassed with a vast garden, ex- 
tremely elegant, but in the ancient taste. 
At the distance of some leagues from 
this last, we find, close by the’chatean 
of Fredericksbourg, a rare and singular 
building of ihe Gothic kind; it is envi- 
roned with great forests. 

Visits are also regularly paid to Cron- 
enburg,to Helsingoer,to the manufactory 
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of arms of Count Schimmelmann, near 
this last city and the foundry of artillery, 
belonging to the prince of Hesse : these 
situations are superb and delicious. 

And lastly, would the stranger vary, 
all at once his prospects, and extend 
his view to a soil, to manners and usages 
totally different, let him repair to the 
Isle of Amag, which communicates 
with the city by a bridge, and whereof 
a small part is incorporated with the city 
itself. "This island, which is several 
leagues in perimeter, exhibits a perfect 
and level psc ornamented with 
only two or three small bosquets or 
groves, and forming, so to speak, an 
extensive kitchen-garden, which fur- 
nishes Copenhagen with leguminous 
plants, aud likewise, some beautiful 
meadows that yield milk to the city. 
‘Lhe Islanders of Amag are the descen- 
dants of certain Batavian families who 
established themselves here, in the be- 
ginng of the 16th century; the indivi- 
duals who inhabit the country parts of 
it, although almost at the gates of the 
city, have preserved their ancient habits, 
their peculiar manners, and even in some 
villages, considerable remains of their 
language, without, however, possessing 
all that industry and all that ceconomy 
which so advantageously distinguished 
their ancestors. 





VOLATILE SALTS. 

1T appears that some volatile salts 
were lately found in the water of the 
pump of the Hotel-Dieu at Nantes, in 
France, in consequence of which M. 
Ducommun was employed to investi- 
gate them. The following are part of 
M. Ducommun’s observations, which 
he callsa chymical notice on this sub- 
ject. ' 

The dissoluticn of corrosive sublimate 
in pure water, is clear and transparent 5 
it is customary ‘to distil the water, in 
order that it may acquire the purity ne- 
cessary for this operation; when it is 
commonly believed to be disengaged 
from all the saline substances which ‘it 
holds in dissolution.. On my entrance, 
therefore, into the Hotel-Dieu of Nantes, 
I had recourse to this process, on the 
water which comes to the pharmacy or 
medical department, by the aid of a 
»ump—but what was my astonishment! 
This distilled water was no more fit for 
the preparation of the water of Wan- 
swicten, than it was before ; in an in- 
siant, it became of a milky white. I 
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repeated the experiment Several times ; 


that I might be perfectly assured that I 
had not operated in foul vessels, or with 
circumstances that might have changed 
the results: but at every time, the same 
henomenon was produced. River 
water distilled, and received into the 
sane. vessels, furnished me, on the con- 
wary, with a diaphanous water. The 
volatilization of a salt, by aid of the 
water that holds it in dissolution, ap- 
eared to me a new and unknown fact. 
 pnonetned over the elementary works, 
the Annales de Chimie, the analysis of 
mineral waters, and I every where found 
it recommended to us, to evaporate 
even to siccity, in order to draw back 
the salt dissolved in any water whatever. 
I had pursued the same method, my- 
self, in different analyses that I had had 
occasion to make ; but if a rule be too 
much generalized and made applicable 
toall circumstances, it may lead into 
great errors. ‘The question to be deter- 
mined, was, of what kind or nature was 
the saline substance, which thus mount- 
ed up with the water during its disso- 
lution. Here I must declare, that con- 
ceiving I ought not to undertake alone, 
a series of difficult and delicate experi- 
ments, I communicated to M. Dabit 
the subject of my astonishment, and re- 
quested him to be my collaborator, in 
the researches proposed to be made; he 
accepted the offer, and the result of our 
common labour [the details are here 
omitted] have led to the discovery that 
ammouiac salts possess the property of 
distilling themselves, by aid of the 
water which holds them ia dissolution. 
The following is the concluding part 
of this chymical notice: All these facts 
combined, prove evidently, that it is 
requisite iy the analysis of mineral wa- 
ters, thag the first quantities of vapour- 
ized water be collected, otherwise we 
run the hazard of not finding the am- 
moniac salts which it might contain ; 
and that if they exist in some na- 
tural waters, they have not been dis- 
cerned, for want of precaution. That 
if these salts are contained in a small 
quantity, in a great volume of water, it 
is impossible to extract them in nature. 
And that the method hitherto laid down, 
of evaporating saline dissolutions, is at- 
waded with the inconvenience of dissi- 
pating a very considerable portion of 
these ammoniac salts in charged disso- 
lutions, and of volatilizing the whole in 
slighter dissolutions, 
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EXPERIMENTS ON GUM ARABIC AND 
GUM ADRAGANTH, OR GUM DRA- 
GON. BY M. VAUQUELIN. 





TEN grammes of redgum adraganth 
have furnished me, by combustion, 
with three decigrammes and a hilf of 
white ashes. These ashes dissolve in 
muriatic acid, witk effervescence, and 
emit a smell of sulfurated hydrozene. 
Their dissolution yields by ammoniac, 
a precipitate which consists of phosphate 
of lime and of oxide of iron; the oxalate 
of ammoaiac precipitates much lime 
from it. Red gum adraganth contains 
out of one hundred parts, about 34 of 
ashes; which are composed, for the 
most part, of carbonate of lime, of a 
small quantity of iron, of phosphate of 
lime, and perhaps, likewise, of an atom 
of alecali. 

Ten drams of white gum adraganth 
submitted to the same trials vielded three 
decigrammes of ashes, which were com- 
posed of the same principles as those of 
red gum adraganth ; moreover, in wash- 
ing them, a small quantity of alkali 
(pot-ash) has been produced from them. 

Ten grammes of gum arabic, burnt 
like the rest, have left three decigram- 
mes of ashes, which were composed of 
the same elements as the preceding ones, 
with this difference, however, that thev 
gave no signs of the presence of alkali 
nor of the sulphur, as the others’ did. 
I had formerly suspected that the opa- 
city of gum adraganth, and the difficulty 
with which it dissolves in water, were 
owing to the existence of a greater quan- 
tity of terreous matter, but from these 
experiments it appears that they are 
owing to another cause. But in what 
state is the lime, considered as in the 
gum, whereof I have just spoken? It 
is not, without doubt, in ihe state of 
carbonate, from whence I have extract- 
ed it, and still less in the state of quick 
lime; for the dissolutions of gum are 
not alkaline; on the contrary, they are 
slightly acid- At least, when we ruba 
piece of paper well wetted on a piece of 
gum, it becomes sensibly reddened. It 
is, likewise, certain that the oxaiate of 
ammoniac and the carbonate of pot-ash 
produce precipitates in the solution of 
gum arabic ; and that the acetate of lead 
produces none. It follows from this, 
according to all appearances, that in 
the gums, lime is combined with a cer- 
tain acid—buf,what is this acid? Here, 
for want of facts, I shall be obliged to 
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Have recourse to conjecture,—but very 
probable one which every thing seems 
to confirm, and which nothing contra- 
dicts. There is not the least reason to 
doubt that it is with a vegetable acid ; 
for when alone, in decomposing, they 
leave their bases combined with the car- 
bonic acid— 

This being admitted, let us consider 
among the great number of these acids, 
that which can the best come up to all 
the conditions. It is neither the oxalic, 
northe acatateous nor the citric, as-their 
combinations with lime are insoluble in 
water, and moreover, they onlyexist in 
a small number of vegetables; stidl less 
is it the acids benzoic gallic, moroxalic 
and homistic, which, as is well known, 
are very rare in nature—indeed the three 
last, + fg likewise, salts very little dis- 
pesed to be soluble. 

There remains only to chuse between 
the acetous acid and the malic acid, 
which are the most-common in the 
vegetable kingdom. The first, as is 
well known, forms sensible combina- 
tions with all the known substances with 
which it is suseeptable of being united ; 
some are even dzliquescent. It is, be- 
sides, the most frequent result of the 
operations of mature, in the vegetable 
and animal system, in as much as it is 
formed by vegetation, fermentation, the 
action of powerful acids, and the influ- 
ence of heat. 

The combinations of the second are, 
for the most part, insoluble in water ; 
that which it forms, in particular, 
with lime, is only sensibly soluble, by 
means of an access of acid, and its ex- 
istence in nature. is not se frequent as 
that of the acetic acid ;—and as the lime 
feund in transparent gums, has been 
in contestably dissolved in the juices of 
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the vegetables which form these sub- 
stances, it is much more probable that 
this earth is combined with the:acetic 
acid than with any other. 

It is likewise, very probable that the 
small quantity of pot-ash which I-have 
found in the ashes of burnt gums, is 
united with the same acid; which may 
lead to an explanation of the cause why 
these substances are so sensible or per- 
meable to huniidity, and grow again so 
very soft that they‘can no longer be pul- 
verized, 

I ain nevertheless very much disposed 
to think, that in certain opaque adrag- 
anth gums, difficult to bedissolved, and 
which yield much lime by incineration, 
this earth is combined with the malic 
acid. I have had occasion to examine 
lately a gum collected by M. Pallissot— 
Bauvors upon the cochineal nopal. 
which was opaque, and swelled in the 
water, but did not dissolve in an hom- 
geneous mannet, which yielded 8 for 
a hundred of lime.**As the sap of all the 


caetus which I have submitted to ana~.- 


lysis, has yielded me larger or smaller 
quantities of acidule malate of lime, we 
may presume with some appearance of 
reason, that the species which nourishes 
the cochineal, contains it, likewise, etd 
that it is the presence of this salt pro- 
ceeding from the vegetable and dissolved 
in the sap with the gum, which gives 
it opacity and prevents it from being 
dissolved in water. 

. It results, at least, from these experi- 
ments that gums contain, 1. A’calca- 
reous salt, most commonly acetated with 
lime. 2. Sometimes a malate of lime, 
with an excess of acid. 3. Phosphate 
of lime, and 4th and lastly, Iron, which 
is probably united, likewise, with the 
phosphoric acid, . 





THE DRAMA. 


N Friday night, the 6th of Decem- 


but now that the town is emerging 


ber, was represented, at Drury- from its follies, or rather iis rage for zn- 
lane, a grand melo-drama, called the fantism, we must certainly wish that it 


Sleeping Beauty. It is the avowed pro- 
duction of Mr. Skeffington, whose taste 
and genius have been vaunted forth to 
the public in such encomiastie strains, 
that we augured much from the repre- 
sentation; and we must acknowledge 
that we were most miserably disap- 
pointed. From those who love to enter 
into the spirit of the tales of Mother 
Bunch, or the fanciful efiusions of 
Mother-Goose, this melo-drama may 
Obtain a considerable dégree of applause; 


Vol. IV, 


would go a step further, and banish 
from the stage those absurd melo- 
dramas, which, at best, are only fit for 
the Christmas holidays. They have 
neither the drollery and humour of pan- 
tomime, nor the dignity of farce. ‘The 
story is founded upon-the tales familiar 
to all our nurses, of the king’s ddugh- 
ter, who pierced her hand witha spintile, 
and, from the malediction of an evil 
fairy, was to have died, but from the in- 
tervention of a good one, superiors is 
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power to the other, the consequences of 
the accident are changed toa deep sleep, 
which charm is not to be dissolved, un- 
til some knight, who had never known 
the impulse of love, shall come to 
break it. 

Such is the foundation of this piece, 
which is indebted to the scene-painter 
and machinist for all its merit. Thé 
clouded hall of the fairy, the enchanted 
wood, the banquetting gallery, and the 
last grand scene, are among the nyvost 
brilliant efforts which art can produce. 

The musician must be said, however, 
to have his share of applause. The 
overture is pretty. ; 

The actors performed their parts with 
great address ; and no part of the per- 
formance suffered from their inatten- 
tion. Miss De Camp’s Old Woman, 
of 117 years of age, claimed universal 
applause. Mademoiselle Parisot’s part 
was ill adapted to shew her graceful at- 
titudes, and was totally uninteresting, 
except in the pas seul, which she gave in 
her best style. 

‘The songs which are given in this 
heterogeneous production, possess hei- 
ther humour nor poetry. ‘The eating 
song, by Mathews, contains dullness 
suiicient to soporize, but from the aet- 
ing is made to be bearable. ‘The seri- 
ous songs are dolorous; but to put it 
out of the question, take a specimen— 


Rowprau—Mrs. Mountain. 
Where is Ellen, rural beauty ? 
Ali! in pity tell me where : 
Well she pb a heart of duty, 
Ardent love and tender care! 
Though time should fade the rose of 
youth, 
The mind may still be vernal ; 
Increase of years but strengthen truth, 
And virtue is eternal! 
Where is Ellen, rural beauty ? 
Point the path, conduct me there ; 
Reason sanctions fondest duty, 
Ardent love and tender care ! 
Some graces time will steal away, 
Some graces nobly -cherish ; 
Beauty, like flowers, musi soon decay, 
But sense can never perish! 
Where, then, is rural beauty ? 
Ellen pure, is Ellen tur 9 
Mine ig still a heart of duty, 
Ardent love and tender cure ! 


At Drury-lune, on Mondav, Deeem- 


ber 10, wes periormed a comedy, called 
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the School for Friends. This piece is prow 
fessed, both in the prologue and epi- 
logue, to have been written by a female ; 
and, with some curiailments, it promises 
to become a favourite with the town. 
The whole is of the sombre kind, and 
would more properly make a narration, 
than a dramatic entertainment. It 
will make an excellent comedy for the 
closet ; but the public has been so long 
the victim of nonsense, that we cannot 
but rejoice at seeing any thing like good 
sense once more among us.. ‘The story 
is as follows— 

Sir Edward Epworth, who has made 
an imprudent connection in marriage, is 
an unfortunate victim to the propensity 
of gaming, and allows his deserted wite 


a scanty annuity. The wife assumes 


the name of Hamilton; and, through. 


some irregularities in the payment of her 
settlement, she is exposed to all the in- 
sults of the person in whose house she 
lodges, but is relieved frons her embar- 
rassmients by the interlerence of a Qua- 
ker, 2 watchmaker. Her husband, in 
the mean time, takes up his abode in 
the house of Lady Courtland, a woman 
of fashion, who keeps a gaming table. 
Lord Belmore, the intimate friend of 
Sir Edward, endeavours to divert his 
friend from the vortex in which he is 
about to be swallowed up, and offers to 
put his affairs into some train of amend- 
ment, and to pay his debts, which the 
other refuses. Word is brought to 
Lord B. that the unknown “ fair ob- 
secure” is found, who is Mrs. H. with 
whom he is secretly enamoured, and is 
resident in the neighbourhood of Lady 
Courtland’s abbey, where Sir Edward is 
quite en Jamille. He goes to her lodging, 
and endeavours to relieve her distress, 
brit is rejected ; however, he contrives 
to leave a two hundred pound note upon 
the table. Sir Edward, informed of his 
friend’s attachment, wishes to break it 
off, thinking it dangerous; but, finding 
that ineffectual, he writes to Mrs. H. 
wishing her not to make use of: the in- 
fluence she has ever him in any serious 
manner, but to consent to his wishes in 
a more independent manner. Mis. H. 
is very much affected at the receipt of 
this letter. Sir Edword breaks off his 
connection with Lady C. who has strip- 
ped him of every thing, and, in revenge 
for his secession, contrives to haye him 
arrested for 2001. . Mrs. H. hears of his 
confinement, and sends the note which 


had been left by Lord B; which bear- 
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‘ing his name, Sir EF. thinks he owes his 
release to him. Lord B. in the interim, 
«liscovers that it is the wife of his friend 
whom he wishes to seduce, and projects 
a plan for their reconciliation. He begs 
éi Sir Edward to go and satisfy himself 
of the attractions of the fair one, and 
judge whether it was in his power to be 
insensible. He accordingly goes in dis- 
guise, and perceives that he wished to 
debauch his own wife. A most affect- 
ing interview takes place ; they are re- 
conciled, his aflairs are retrieved,and mat- 
ters end happily andprosperously. ‘The 
return of Lady Epworth’s uncle, and the 
marriage of Lord Belmore with Emily, 
Lady Courtland’s grand-daughter, form 
another part of the fable. 

~ Such ts the ground-work of the plot, 
which the reader will perceive does not 
go into the depths of human nature. 





LINES FOR AN INSCRIPTION ON 
NELSON’S TOMB, 


ea rev’yence pace this holy 
ground, 
Here'lies interr’d a‘mighty son of fame ; 
For deeds of matchless valour high re- 
nown’d, 
Victorious Neison is the deathless name ! 


Ye tuneful Bards of Albion, raise the 
song=— 
The cong that tells th’ achievements of the 
; brave'! 
Raise high the theme, and, as ye move 
along, 
Strew amaranthine flowers o’cr his grave! 


And ye, fair daughters of Britannia’s Isle, 
With voice seraphic chant the hero’s praise, 
Till echo, mrermrring throughthe sacred 
nile, 
Shall join responsive to-your dulcet lays! 


And ye, whose bosoms own the gen’rous 
ire, 

Whose hearts with patriotic fervour glow ; 
Ye youthful heroes who to fame aspire, 
Pause where the mighty lic entomb’d be- 

low! 
The Peasant fal!s unnotic’d in his prime, 
No records bear to distant days his name; 
The lezrned Sa:e, with theories sublime, 
Outlives ful oft-the hour of his fame. 


The dull Mechanic plods his houraway, 
Unknown in life, unnotic’d in the grave ; 
While Arts and Sciences their skill dis- 
nisax 
pays 


To stamp with immortality the brave. 


The moral is every where ungquestion- 
ably good; the sentiments’ breathe the 
purest morality, though there are cer- 
tainly too many of them. The dia- 
logue is neat and unafiected; and the 
whole is calculated to have a very con- 
siderable run. The animated friendship 
and warmth of benevolence of Lord 
Belmore feund an able personification 
in Elliston... Indeed we have seldom 
seen a play in which the characters were 
more judiciously cast, or which were 
more admirably sustained. Jf such be 
the first attempt of the young lady, we 
have avery fair promise of something 
considerable. The prologue and epi- 
logue are both good ; the. latter, indeed, 
spoken by Mathews, was irresistibly 
comte, and would make two or three of 
the modern ones. 
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For him who mould’ring lies this stone 
beneath, 
The Muses’ pensive strains sublimely flow ; 
Tor him the Sculptor bids the marble 
breathe, 
For him the Artist bids the canvass glow. 


E’en ruthless ‘Time that spares nor sex nor 


age, 
Who bids the streams of .dark Oblivion 
flow ; 
Who maulders in his course th’ historic 


page, 
And huils the sculptur’d vase in ruins low ; 
Shall net efface the giory of his name, 
Whilst Albion rears her cliffs above the 
tide ; 
But tell to future days his glowing fame, 
And say, how Nelson fonght! how Nelson 


died! 
London, Dec. 17, 1805. J. D. 


On NELSON’s DEATH and VICTORY. 
HAT! tho’ again on Fame’s resplen- 
dent scroll, 
The gallant deeds of Nelson we enroll! 
Alas! the sacred record now must tell, 
“By doom of battle,’ England’s Here 
feli!!! 

The glorious conflict off Trafalgar’s coast 
Depriv’d us, Britons, of our proudest boast 5 
Alternate joy and grief prevails with all, 
For Nelsou’s vict’ry, and for Nelson’s fall! 





And now, the last sad tribute here on earth, 

Let Britons pay tosuch departed worth! 

We'll honour’s mantle for his corse prepare, 

The pall of glory fyr his hallow’d bier! 
4A% 
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His valour’s trophies o'er his tomb we'll 
spread, 

To paint him out amidst the peaceful dead ; 

Coe: copstant prayer to Heav'n shail e’er be 
this— 

*¢ That Nelson’s Soul may rest in endless 
bliss!” 


Pimlico, Nov. 19, 1805, W. Hare. 


Se 


Translation of the Lines recited at a Dinner 
given by the Central Museum of Aris at Pa- 
ris, to the President of the Royal Academ 
of London, by Leigh Hurt, Esq. . 5 
Memos of Mr: West, p. 396, of our 
last volume. } 

ES! when our walls the glitt’ring pomp 
confess'd, 

When ‘Triumph came, in classic glory 
dress’d, 

And Art, exulting with a proud surprise, 

In Paris saw its long-lost Athens rise ; 

My Muse, ambitious, fir’d with Honor’s 
charms, — 

Around its heroes call’d her country’s arms; 

And o’er our gates, in characters of flame, 

The dawn of Genius told, and Victory’s 
laurell’d fame : 

"Fhe dawn awakes! lo! resting from the 
war, 

The German, proud of many a Roman 
scar; 

= fierce Son, whose lakes in freedom 

ow, 

The Russ, bright starting from his wastes 
of snow ; ; 

And He, who gavea second world to man, 

Souls, through whose veins immortal flames 
have ran, 

Whom not our arms compel, but hearts 
eng+ zc, 

Quench the wild flame of transitory rage; 

To social joy, to nature’s breast return, 

And now with love, as once with ‘hatred 
burn. 

The nations sigh’d—for England was not 
there, ‘ 

©! ling’ring faults that gen’rous nations 
share! 

Yet soon the olive gave her doubtful flow’r, 

And dying War, in Heav’n’s returning hour, 

To wash from each remembrance of his 
woes, 

Bequeath'd: descending Peace a blest re- 
pose. ’ 

Franks! Britons! why, enamour’d of the 
tomb, 

Rouse ye the 
Rome? 

Have ye not both a glorious fate pursu’d, 

Both crush’d the Turban, red with Chris- 
tian blood ? 

Have ye not fought great Cesar to the 
waves, 

And drage’d the spoiler from your father’s 
graves? 


fates of Carthage and of 


Original Poetry. 


O! destin’d both to fan th’ immortal flam®s 

That bursts from Genius and the love o 
Fame ; 

One toil for freedom, one unchang’d re- 
nown, 

Has made ye, Britons, brothers all our own; 

Far ever boast these proud refulgent ties, 

A bright example to the good and wise! 


Sons of immortal Art, whose ev’ry breast 
Is Honor’s throne, by you these ties be 
bless’d : 
Go, West divine!. where Thames in gran-~ 
deur rolls, 

Waft - new hopes that spring from Gallic 
souls. 

Should War rekindle all his flaming woes, 

ba to thy wond’rous school our gen’rous 

oes 5 

Shew them what streams have pour’d from 
British veins, 

Dy’d British seas, and glow’d o’er British 
plains; ; 

Turn their sad looks where Wotre, the 
conq’ror, lies, 

And breathes his darling soul towint’ry skies ; 

Tell them what tyrants crewd the train of 
war, 

What flames devour’d from Rome’s malig- 
nant star. 

Must Britons love the rivalry of arms ? 

Lead their best passions through the fierce 
alarms. 

Lo! the proud Chief*, in ling’ring death 
renown’d, 

Who fear’d no pang but sacred Honor’s 
wound ; 

Yet shall he live from vengeful Afric free, 

And live for ever—for he lives in thee ! 


Q. West! where’er we own thy wond’- 

‘ rous mind, 

It breathes a sacred lesson to mankind ; 

Yet once thy pencil pains me while T gaze ; 

But,no !—my France has reach’d her prouder 
days, €; 

Unaw’d, I view La Hogwe’s tormented 
wave, 7 ih, 

Where two great nations found a mighty. 
prave. 

Children of War! your naval tow’rs be- 
hold, 

And billows redd’ning with the mangled 
bold.; 

See their vast sides, that vomit through the 
fighr, 

Death’s thousand thunders, and horrific 
light. 

Lo! from the waves the crashing timbers 
rise 

And spread their blazing ruins to the skies! 

Hark! the wild shock that shakes th’ af. 
frishted deep ! ; 

It whelms the warriors in eternal sleep! 





* Mr, West’s Picture of Regulus, 
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These scenes, O West! with grief should 
they behold: 

Bring to their wilder’d eyes .thine Age of 
Gold; 

Say, “these are they, the days unwash’d 
with tears, 

When human hearts mov'd sweetly as the 
spheres ; - 

When Peace and Genius sprung from Vir- 
tue’s birth, F 

And.raan was blest, for Heav’n had stray’d 
to earth.” 

For ever thus may Virtue charm our eyes, 

And smiling Art be Wisdom in disguise. 

Thy forehead, West, with wreaths may 
Britain crown, 

Pluck’d from the noblest laurels of renown ! 

Milton of Painting! France thy name re- 
veres, 

That sheds its mighty ray through distant 
years ; 

Unfading Time to Genius ever true, 

Shall bless the hand, its proudest deeds that 
drew ; 

Then, too, if Art survives the wrecks of 
age, 

And sees thy works a world’s applause 


engage ; 

Her joy shall hail thee, "midst a thousand 
names, 

The first of thousands, and the Vern of 
Thames. 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Wish of a Guardian Friend. Addressed 
to. bis Ward at a Boarding Schidl where she 
was sent to finish her Education, 

,OULD Verse a Guardian’s ‘wish re- 
veal, y 

Verse should describe what now I feel ; 

Could Prose more fully speak the heart, 

My wish would | in Prose impart : ‘ 

A wish, that the allotted year, 

Tho’ long and lone its hours appear, 

May my Sophia’s mind improve, 

In all that’s dear to t3uardian love; 

Her talents aid, increase her fame, 

Yet keep her gentle heart the same; 

Tuar needs no polish of the schools, 

But, form’d by Nature’s happiest rules, 

{s all that can in youth engaze, 

And lend a charm to latest age. 

But, dearest Maid, nor Verse nor Prose 

These wishes of my soul disclose ; 

Then, since in neither can be found, 

Tho’ strong the powers of sense and sound, 

Since all that Piato could inspire, 

Nor ail that lives in Shakespear’s lyre, 

Could my solicitudes exp:ess, 

For lov’d Sophia’s happiness ; 

O try to rHink what I would say, 

Could tin thought. these words display; 

Tutnx what’s most tender, pure, and true, 

Then will you know my wish fir you. 

C. a GUARDIAN. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES, 


AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE; 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and IVorks 


in Hand, 

[Specifications of patents are requested to 

be sent to the Editor before the 18th o 

the month, if an insertion in the first 
number is de-ired. | 


P4TEN T to Mr. Joseph Bramah, 
Engineer, of Pimlico, Middlesex, 


for certain improvements in the art of 


manufacturing paper. Dated Apmil 
23, 1805.—In this invention, the oftice 
of moulding the sheets is perfornied 
by machinery, which is attended with 
this advaniage, that it may be conducted 
by persons not endowed with the skill 
to perform this operation in the usual 
way. By this method or application of 
machinery, ‘sheets of much larger di- 
mensions can easily be made, much 
more equal in their weight and. thick- 
hess, and the work finished with greater 
expedition, than can possibly be executed 
on any other plan. ‘To perform this, 
Mr. Bramah causes the } seapser of 
the val, in which the stuff is usually 


Ge Ge. 

put for moulding, to be made in length 
and width exactly of the same dimen- 
sions that the sheet is intended to be; 
and its depth may be of any measure, 
not less, however, than 18 or 20 in- 
ches. This vat or cistern Mr. B. calls 
a regulating reservoir, in which a frame 
or rim of wood is made to slide up and 
down at pleasure, its upper surface 
being perfectly level in all directions : 
there is likewise an axis that works 
through a stuffing box or otherwise, in 
the end or side of the said reservoir, so 
that the frame may be lowered or lifted 
up by means of a winch or handle ex- 
ternally applied, and the motion of the 
frame being, moreover, so limited, that 
when it reaches its highest extremity, 
its upper surface may be on a level with 
the upper edge of one side of the reser- 
voir, which said side must be a Itttle 
lower than the other three; and when 
the said frame of rim is depressed to its 
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lowest point, it will be-a few inches 
below the said side or brim on which 
it was when upon a level. The paper 
inould musi also be nicely fitted to the 
inside of the reservoir, on all sides + and 
it-is to be rested or Jaid upon this frame 
or sliding rim in such a manner, that it 
may be lifted up or depressed in a posi- 
caetlv horizontal, when the frame 

is to be lowered er raised for that pur- 
pose ; according to which mode of con- 
struction, the mould and frame will al- 
ways move uniformly together, whether 
: own. Ob some part of the side 
orend of the said reservoir, at or near 
to the basis or bottom thereof, an aper- 
of tolerably large dimacasions is to 
‘ulated to Tet the water, with 

i sservolr is filled when in use 

and operation, discharge itself. ‘This 
aperture is covered over with a hollow 
wooden trunk on the outside, and is 
fitted to the external side of the cistern 
with a water-tight junction, and is con- 
tinned up about one quarter or half an 
inch above the surface of the paper- 
mould within the reservoir, when the 
said mould is depressed to its lowest de- 
gree. At this line of altitude, the top 
of the said external trunk or waste-pipe 
is cut horizontally, or has a vertical hole 
made in its side, the lowest extremity of 
which niust cut the same line as above, 
so-that the internal water may always 
be gauged by this discharge equal to the 
same level, in either case that may oc- 
casionally be adapted to accommodate 
the various circumstances of local po- 
sition. ‘This aperture in the trunk is 
closed by a lid or valve, which opens 
when the mould within the reservoir is 
raised, and shuts again as it descends, 
by virtue of the action of the same ma- 
chinery. Matters being thus provided, 
there 1s another cistern placed on one 
side of the reservoir already described, 
of any figure or dimensions that may 
be thought most commodious, or best 
adapted to the situation, and having its 
basis nearly on a level with the brim or 
upper surface of the former one above- 
mentioned, called the regulating reser- 
voir, so that the upper ene may be com- 
petent to discharge itself into the lower 
To this upper cistern, Mr. Bra- 
mah gives the name of the feeder or the 
stalf cistern, in which there is fixed 
what is called the 4og, or a small agi- 
tator, which is kept constantly moving 
1 the usual way, in order to preyent 


bsiding or unequal mixture of the 


} 
upora 


ture 


be cut, ca 


one. 
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pulp and water. Between this feeder 
and the regulating reservoir, a commt- 
nication is made, which takes place by 
means of a trunk or spout, as wide, or 
nearly so, as the side of the reservoir, at 
the side or end where it forms a junction 
with it, above the surface of the mould, 
when at its lowest station in the reser- 
voir. The aperture of the said trunk or 
spout is opened or shut alternately, by 
means of a slider, or any other construc- 
tion, and forming, as it were, when 
shut, a part of the side where the mould 
slides, as the mould rises up; and is 
opened again alternately as the mould 
descends. 

The whole apparatus being organized 
and adjusted so as to be ready for action, 
the regulating reservoir is filled with 
water, till it discharges the same at the 
orifice or aperture of the external waster 
or trunk above deseribed ; and then the 
mould, being at its lowest station, has 
the wire surface immerged, as before 
observed, above one quarter or half an 
inch below the level of the surface of 
the water: and the valve or lid which 
covers the mouth or aperture of the said 
waste or trunk being then shut, it pre- 
vents the escape of the water from the 
interior of the reservoir, And while 
the machine is in this situation, the 
sluice which opens the communication 
between the feeder above the mould, is 
then lifted up, and admits the staff, (the 
ayo temper and consistency of which 
1as been previously adjusied) from the 
feeding cistern to flow upon the surface 
of the mould to any limited gauge og 
quantity required for the sheet; and 
when this quantity has flowed, which 
is instantly done, the sluice is shut, and 
then, by the motion of the apparatus, 
which lifts and lowers the frame and 
mould, it is gradually raised more or 
less, as experience may dictate, up to its 
highest point; and by opening the valve 
or lid of the waste trunk at the instant 
the mould begins to rise, all the water 
is instantly discharged from above the 
mould, by passing through the wire into 
the lower part, and is carried off to the 
former level of the waste, being thus 
prepared for a second depression. of the 
mould, or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, for another mould, because the 
loaded one, when raised to its highest 
point, is made to push away on slides, 
to meet the coucher’s hand, who fur- 
nishes, at the same time, the alternate 
mould; and when the motild is again 
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depressed, the valve or lid on the waste 
being shut, the machine is fitted for a 
second change, and thus the process is 
continued with unerring certainty, ease, 
and success. 

Another improvement consists in an 
invention for making paper in endless 
sheets, of any length or width whatever, 
by means of a circtilaing process, de- 
scribed at length in the patent, (or the 
ingenious reader may consult the last 
number of the Repertory of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Agriculture, or the 
number for December of the present 
year). 

A third improvement consists in Mr. 
Bramah’s having corupletely superseded 
the necessity of employing so great a 
number of presses for the dry work; a 
want which is absolutely unavoidable 
in works of even but a tolerable extent: 
this must be attributed to the length of 
time that the paper is required to con- 
tinue in them, in a compressed state, on 
which account a larger capital is indis- 
pensable, as likewise extensive buildings 
expressly for the reception of such 
presses ; both of which objections are 
removed by Mr. Bramah’s newly in- 
vented plan, as he makes one press only 
competent to supply the offices of al- 
most any greater number constructed 
on the common plan. For the means 
and machinery ot nl this is produced, 
see as above. 


Mr. Bramah’s fourth and last im-- 


provement consists in having so con- 
trived the interior of the drying house 
of a paper mill, as to render the raising 
and taking down of those ponderous 
and cumbersome frames, on which the 
paper is hung, wholly unnecessary ; by 
which said improvement, Mr. B. not 
only enables paper manufacturers to 
employ women or children to do the 
duty of the drying house, in lieu of 
men, but he likewise adds considerable 
facility to the process of hanging and 
re-hanging the sheets intended to be ex- 
posed to dry. By this means, paper 
makers will be less dependait on men 
of unruly tempers and disorderly beha- 
viour, who yet have heavy salaries; and 
moreover, the young and more feevle 
orders of society will be enabled to pro- 
cure employment and a comfortable 
subsisteuace: and lastly, considerable 
savings in the general expenditure of 
the establishment will be a natural and 
mecessary Consequence, 
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Patent to Sir George Wright, Bart. 
of Ray Lodge, in Essex, for an instru- 
ment or machine intended for the cut- 
ting out of solid stone, wood, or other 
materials, pillars or-tules, either cy- 
lindrical or conical, with avery con- 
siderable saving of latour and mate- 
rials. Dated March 30, 1805.—The 
said invention consists in the application 
of a saw or saws, or other instruments, 
in a hole or holes previously driiled in 
the stone, wood, or other materials for 
that purpose, or of saws or instruments 
for sawing, working, or cutting, from a 
centre or centres, or in a tangent of any, 
given circle or oval, without chipping or 
hollowing. The specification is accom- 
panied with plans or plates, exhibiting 
the principle of working, on which 
these instruments act, in a hole or holes 
drilled at given distances, according to 
the diameter of the tubes or columns, 
or according to the nature of any other 
work that is required to be performed ; 
the shaft through which the drill runs, 
having both a rotatory and a perpendi- 
cular motion: it also contains a plan of 
the saw or instrument proper to be ap- 
plied to form the tube or column re- 
quired, &c. &c. The above invention 
and process will also form pipes, cis- 
terns, cantilivers, chimney-tops, arches 
for sewers, Gothic work, semi-cireles, 
and, indeed, all other circular work of 
every description. 
Patent to. Mr. Isaac 


Hawkins, of 
Glossop, in Derbyshire, for an inven- 
tion applicalle to musical instruments, 


the principles of which are also appli- 
calle to various other arlicles, wherein 
machinery is concerned. Dated Nov. 
13th, 1800.—The said improvements 
(which, it appears, were communicated 
in confidence to Mr. f1. by his son Mr. 
John Isaac H. now or late a resident in 
Philadelphia, North America) consist 
(among other particulars), in metallic 
elastic strings, to be formed by wire 
being turned into a spiral, curved or ser- 
pentine form, or made with links like a 
chain, and intended to produce a bass 
sound, and to occupy a much shorter 
space than by the ordinary constructions. 

2. Waiter proof strings are herein 
directed to be applied. to all musical in- 
struments, wherever they can be intro- 
duced and used. 

3. ‘the strings of piano fortes, and 
all other finger-keyed instruments, are 
required tg be fixed in a perpendicular 
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position or nearly so, extending from 
xbout three or four feet high te within 
a few inches of the floor. This will 
have the effect to render the shape of 
piano fortes, &c. more convenient and 
elegant than heretofore. One end of 
each string of all stringed instruments:is 
to be connected with a spring. It is 
further intended to make an improve- 
ment in piano fortes, harps, violins, and 
indeed al! musical stringed instruments, 
by constructing them without any box 
or hollow space under the seund board, 
or, in other words, the sound board is 
to be exposed on both sides. 

Q. It is designed to draw a lengthen- 
ed tone from a string or bell, or other 
vibrating body, by the revolution of a 
hoop or ring, on the inside of which 
hairs are stretched, in equal chords of 
the circle, intersecting cach other, and 
thereby describing and forming a regular 
polygonic elastic surface of hair. 

11. The frame which contains the 
finger keys of piano fortes, organs, &c. 
is to turn on pivots or axes, with a view 
to shut up, and so contrived as to con- 
tract the space which the instrument 
occupies when not in tune, &e. &c. 

Patent to Mr. Benjamin Batley, 
Sugar-refiner, of Queen-street, cily of 
Londm, for a newly discovered method 
of refinng sugars. Dated July 8th, 
1805.—The process of this new and 
improved methcd of refining sugars with 
milk, is to be performed in the following 
manner: First, charge the sugar pans 
with the usual quantity of lime water, 
and for each ton weight of sugar to be 
refined, aliow at the rate of ten gallons 
of skimmed milk, more or less, as_ may 
be judged necessary, according to the 
quality of the sugar. Mx five gallons 
of such milk with the lime water; then 
skip the sugar, and let it remain in the 
pans, after this operation, tll the fol- 
lowing morning, when the whole mass 
so mixed is to be stirred: up together, 
and afier taking off the first scum of the 
sugar, add more skimmed milk; and 
continue to repeat the same operation 
alter each extracted seum of the sugar, 
until the great body of the liquor be per+ 
fectly cleared, &e. &Xe. 





A work has been lately published, 
entitled, ‘* The Confessions of Wiliam 
Henry Ireland,” containing the partica- 
lars of his fabrication of the Shakspeare 
MSS. &e. Sec. Atver-a silence of at- 
least nine years ou a very 


disagreeabie 


7 
. 


subject, which all the parties eoncerned 
in might naturally wish to see buried m 
oblivion, it is a circumstance not a litthe 
extraordinary, that young Mr. Ireland, 
the very person whose falshood and im- 
posture have justly incurred so great a 
proportion of the public blame, should 
again be in fault, should again endeavour 
to revive the agitation of it: Imthepre+ 
sent work, if Mr. I.’s account may be 
safely believed, a burdensome share of 
the guilt and the blame must be trans- 
ferred to several other persons. It is 
dismal that we are obliged to derounce 
in this manner, information that we do 
not need, and to proclaim that, ‘* a liar. 
is commonly dish«lieved,even although, 
like the boy in the fable, he should for 
once speak the truth.” The account 
which Mr. I. gives to Mr. Chalmers, 
relative to the origin of his imposture, 
does not appear to add any weight to his 
testimony on any subject. ‘* It was,” 
says he, ‘‘ at first to me the znocent cx- 
ercise of a leisure hour in boyhoad, to 
please an indulgent parent, and gratify 
a blameless vanity.” What is this but 
telling the public in plain English, that 
after all' the disgrace which Mr. I. has 
justly involved himself in, as likewise 
his father and his friends—after all the 
misery wliich he represents himself and 
family as having endured on that ac 
count, what is this but telling us, that 
Mr, I. regards fadshaod as innocent, and 
vanity as blameless? What! Is Mr. I. 
then to learn that truth and integrity 
are indispensable to the mens conscza recte, 
or to justice, and a sense of conseious 
rectitude—-that these are moral virtues, 
and that lying and imposture are odious 
vices?. Unless Mr. I. actually designed 
and intended to injure his fellow crea- 
tures, he holds himself guiltless. Un- 
less the author supposes that the Bible, 
like his own Sbakspearian papers, is » 
tissue of cunningly devised fables, let 
him advert to the following passages in 
it: Prov. vi. 17,.and xii. 22, and to 
Ephesians, iv. 25, and 1 Tim. i. 10, 
Rev. xxi. 8, 27, and xxii. 15. Ad- 
mitting, then, that every sentence of 
Mr. 1.’s present work’ is untrue, yet 
unless it be intended to injute any per- 
som, he will still, forsooth, consider it 
as an innocent exercise. And yet it is 
very possible, that others may have exe- 
cuted those forgeries, for the composi- 
tron of which, he takes so much credit 


to his own sublinre genius; and: yet his’ 


assertions on this subject will # seems 
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aditiit of excuse in his own conscience, 


aid before God ahd man, as being de-. 


signed only to ‘* gratify a harmless va- 
mity.” These inferences are the natural 
and necessary result of such a strange 
doctrine; and we regret that we feel 
oursélves under a necessity of pointing 
out the baneful effects of disingenuity 
in all its formis. Wherefore. should it 
be said that the author, after having ex- 
— the said effects for a period of 

ine years, should not yet have learned 
the necessity of moral principle, even to 
render human intercourse satisfactory or 
secure, and that even genius itself is de- 
— without it? One would have 
thought, that Mr. I. must long since 
have discovered ‘‘ the man who first 
invented the art of speaking truth to 
have been a cleverer fellow than he had 
ever supposed him to be.” Mr, I. has 
still this grand discovery to make. We 
afe not unwilling to give credit to the 
account which Mr. [. reports of his 
gradual and unintentional progress in 
fraud and imposture ; but neither in the 
commencement, the prosecution, nor 
the close of the present work, can we 
see the slightest grounds for acquitting 
this author, however easily and smooth- 
ly he seems to acquit himself, of an act 
of moral turpitude, of guilt towards God, 
towards his fellow creatures, and to- 
wards his own consciencé. 

We are happy to learti, that a very 
spléndid edition, in English, of that 
ancient and invaluable work, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, edited by Sir Richard Colt 

oare, bart. is now inthe press, and 
will be published in the course of the 
ensuing spring. This celebrated per- 
formance contains the curious Itinerary 
or Progress of Archbishop Baldwyn 
through the Prineipality of Wales, in 
the year 1118: it was undertaken b 
the desire of Henry II.-king of England, 
forthe purpose of recommending and 
preaching up the cause of Crusades. 
‘The details of the journey, and of the 
various incidents which occurred to the 
mission, were faithfully noted and caye- 
fully committed to writing by Giraldus, 
who travelled in the train of the arch- 
bishop. To this Itinerary, Giraldus 
added a Description of the Principality, 
in two books, describing the tepography 
of the country, andthe then prevailing 
manners and customs of its inhabitants. 
The whole of the above work will be 
shortly submitted, for the first time, in 


Vex. LV 
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the Englisly language, to the censidera~’ 
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tion ofa British public: The text will 
be illustrated by numerous annotations ; 
by a map, delineating the tour of the 
crusading missionaries; by thirty-one 
views taken from nature by Sir Richard 
Hoare, and engraved by the late Mr. 


Byrne ; also-by plans of the cathedral 
churches of Llandaff and St. David's ; 
also by portraits of Rhys, Prince of 
South Wales, and of the Welsh author 
of the work, Giraldus, and by many 
other architectural and monamental an- 
tiquities, drawn by Carter, and engraved 
by Basire. Prefixed to the work will 
be given a copious but succinct Life of 
the Author, together with an Intro- 
duction to the History of Wales, de- 
scribing its state, revolutions, &c. prior 
to the date of the Itinerary; and like- 
wise particularly noting such of the 
Roman roads aid stations as have been 
hitherto discovered throughout the 
principality. 

At the same time with the publication 
of the above work, will be republished 
a small impression of the original Latin 
edition of the Itinerary and the Descrip- 
tion of Wales, together with the Critical 
Annotations of Dr. Powell. To this 
will be added, the second book, entitled, ~ 
De Iilaudabitibus Walla, originally writ- 
ten by Giraldus, but omitted in every 
preceding edition of his works. 

M. Tielker, an artist of Berlin, who 
toposes to accompany the Russian 
“mbassy to China, with a view-to ex- 

hibit the panorama of Petersburg to the 
court and others in the capital of that 
empire, proposes, as circumstances and 
the ordinary distrast of the Chinese shall 
permit him, to take plans of the prin- 
cipal views in that extensive counfry, 
and particularly of Pekin, for the pur- 
pose of painting panoramas of them, 
which he proposes to exhibit on his re- 
turn, in the European capitals. 

Several accurate editions of the Clas- 
sics have lately been published in the 
city of New York; among thesé are, 
Cwsar’s Commentaries, Virgil's Works, 
and the Orations of Cicero. These have 
been edited by Mr. Malcolm Campbell. 
In Philadelphia also, an edition of 
Virgil, Caesar, and Sallust have beet 
published for the us¢ of the lowér forms 
in the sehools of the New Continent. 
Editions of Corderies Colloquies, Asop’s 
Fables, Erasmus, and Selectz é Profinis, 
are announced and advertised as ready 
for publication. 

N. D. Starck, esq. of the Royal navy, 
44 
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has lately invented an application com- 
pass, for the purpose of taking bearings 
on a chart. ‘This instrament consists 
of an inner and outer brass concentric 
circle, the latter of which is to be ap- 
lied to a chart in such a manner, that 
its cardinal points may coincide or agree 
with those of the draught, and with its 
central or metallic point, adjusted di- 
rectly over the ship's place. ‘The inner 
circle is to be set to the variation, aad 
the thread from the centre being also 
adjusted or laid, it will shew either the 
bearings by compass, or the true bearings 
according to the circle upon which they 
are read. ‘This said instrument is of 
such a nature as to be likewise appli- 
cable to the purposes of delineating, 
plotting, and various other. uses. 

It is a fact well known and. ascertain- 
ed, of late years, that the gas obtained 
from the distillation of coal, wood, and 
other inflammable substances, burns 
with a sufliciently steady light and a 
high degree of brilliancy. In the year 
1792, it appears that a Mr. Murdoch, 
a native of Cumneck, in Ayrshire, 
Nortly Britain, and who has been em- 
loved in the service and house of Messrs 
3olton and Watts, of Soho, Birming- 
ham, made a number of curious and, 
at that time we believe, original experi- 
ments, with a view to ascertain whether, 
in some cases, this gas might not be 
used with consiaciable ceconomical ad- 
vantage, as a substitute for lamps, can- 
dies, and the like. It appears that these 
experiments have been since repeated by 
others, in consequence of which it has 
been found that the gas produced from 
the distillation of pit coal is, in fact, 
preferable, in a great variety of respects, 
to that which is obtained from other 
substances, and more especially because 
it affords a whiter and denser flame. 
From the nnmerous trials that have 
been recently made, a strong presump- 
tion is induced, that the light afforded 
by the eombustion of this gas may be 
employed very advantageously in’ the 
lighting of theatres, manufactories, pub- 
Tic buildings, streets, &c. &c. In the 
laudable prosecution of this idea, the 
necessary apparatus has, we understand, 
been fitted in several shops in the city 
of Glasgow, and in the great manufac- 
tories in its neighbourhuod; and indeed, 
for some mouths past, the inhabitants 
have been ratified with seeing a num- 
ber of different places(among others the 
Front of the cachange), beautifully il- 
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luminated, on this principle, when the 
light appeared with a brilliancy very 
much superior to that of the common 
lamp.—Should this mode of illuminat- 
ing the streets, public works, &c. &c. 
take place, it will prove an immense 
saving to the public at large, and to in- 
dividuals, in point of expence. The 
management and process of this mode 
of lighting is extremely simple, and it 
moreover possesses some incidental pro- 
perties which confer upon it, in certain 
situations, such advantages in respect of 
security, as common lamps and can- 
dies do not possess. ‘Three or four 
pounds of coals yield gas enough to illu- 
mminate ard.culiven a large apartment for 
several hours ; and this saving will re- 
sult, thatthe coals need not be destroyed, 
but may be converted into charcoal, and 
so will become still more valuable than 
even at first. In a situation where a'com- 
mon fire is uniformly Kept burning, for 
other and stated purposes, a shop has 
not only becn kept brilliantly iHumi- 
nated, but also a sufficient degree of 
light has been. emitted, to enable five 
or six working men to attend their Ia- 
bours for four hours successively,, when 
the’ retort-was charged with no more 
than seven pounds of coals; which, in 
some districts, amounts to considerably 
less than a haifpenny worth in pomt of 
expence. The apparatus is attended 
with very little cost; and in many in- 
stances, it will be found that, little or 
no. additional fuel will be requisite above 
what must be employed for other neces- 
sary purposes. ‘The apparatus consists 
principally in a strong iron retort, with 
a cover to it, so constructed as to be 
air-tight; and to a hole in the cover, a 
strong tube of iron or copper, a few 
feet in length, is adapted, for the con- 
ducting and conveying the gas. When 
the retort is filled up abont three parts 
in four, with small coals, shut up with 
its cover and inclosed tube, and placed 
in a good fire, the gas will very speedily 
begin to discharge, or disengage itself ; 
and when it is found to be inflammable, 
it then begins to be fit for use. In this 
state of the process, the supply of air is 
constant, and consequently when light- 
ed, it will not continue to burn. On 


this account, chiefly, it has been thought 
fit tomake a small addition to the above- 
mentioned apparatus. This usually con- 
sists of a vessel placed, in an inverted 
position, in another vessel containing 


water, The gnd of the tube, fom the 
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over of the retort, is to be brought im- 
mediately under the inverted vessel, in- 
to which the gas is discharged; and as 
the said vessel fills, it willbe scen to ex- 
trude, or force out the water. With the 
‘top of the said inverted vessel is con- 
nected another conducting tube, which 
may be construeied of any form or 
length whatever, and must be so con- 
trived as :to convey the gas to the place 
where it is intended to be burnt. ‘This 
tube is moreover to be fitted with a stop- 
cack, which shall be competent to 
discharge or confine the gas, at the op- 
tion of the operator. When the stop- 
cock is opened, the gas will be found 
to discharge itself at the end of the tube, 
where it is to be burnt, with a quantum 
of velocity which may likewise be regu- 
Jated at = enemy by means of auginent- 
ing or diminishing the height of the 
water in the vessel wherein the receiver 
of the gas is inverted. Besides thus con- 
ducing to. the purpose of rendering the 
gas unifarm, ‘the water through which 
it passes will condense a portion of it, 
which condensed portion will be found 
to colleet in coal tar, upon the surface 
of the said water. A vessel attached to 
the lower side of the retart pipe,and eon- 
nected with it before it enters the water, 
is likewise used occasionally, with con- 
siderable advantage, as it detains a con- 
siderable portion of superfluous tar, 
which, besides being thus collected with 
great facility, is prevented from after- 
wards impeding or clogging the burners. 
This vessel should have a stop-cock at 
the bottom of tt, with a view to eimit or 
jet out the tar from time totime. The 
aperture at which the gas is burnt, 
ought to be very small, not larger than 
a small sewing necdle—and the flame 
may be made to assume a diversity of 
shapes, by making the pas to proceed 
or issue through a number of small 
‘pertures or through a fine slit. A large 
aperture allows a portion of the gas to 
pass uninflamed, which, as the smell is 
not a little disagreeable, must be very 
carefully avoided. ‘he apertures are 
considered as of a proper size, when the 
flame appears te be perfectly clear, and 
discharges no. smoke. Besides the su- 
periority in point of eeconomical advan- 
tage, which this light will be found to 
possess, above the iamps and candles in 
common use, the facilityand certainty 
with which the flame may be extin- 
guished by the simpl: means ofturnin 


stopcock, and also 
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stante of its requiringno wick, will be 
further regarded as incidental advantages 
of very supertor importance. 

The Rey. Job Orton’s Letters and Life 
have been some time in the press, and 
will be ready for publication the begin- 
ning of the year, making two volumes, 
12s. 

.Mr. Duppe has in the press, and will 

ublish a in the Spring, a Life of 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, coynpris- 
ing his character asa Poet, a Pain- 
ter, a Sculptor, and an Architect, with 
such illustrations only as may be essen- 
tial to a complete view of his subject, 
in One Volume Quarto. 

The Rev. Edmund Butcher, of Sid- 
mouth, has now ready for publication, a 
second edition of a work, in which he 
has been considerably assisted by the 
Rev. Hugh Worthington, and the Rey. 
John Evans, A.M. It is a Kamily 
Bible upon an entire new plan. The 
grand object of this work is, by uniting 
the devotional witlr the historical parts 
of scripture, to make the former, com- 
nients upon, or improvements of the 
latter; and thus present the substance 
of the Holy Scriptures, in a series of 
lessons peculiarly adapted to family rea- 
ding. ‘Phe whole work is divided into 
three parts—the first contains the narra- 
tives of the Old, and the second, those 
of the New ‘Lestament. ‘The third part 
contains a great number of lessons col- 
lected from the whole of the Sacred 
Writings; upon the divine attributesand 
government; upon the various branches 
of piety and virtue; upon the creation 
‘on redemption of the world; upon the 
present and future condition of the hu- 
man race; upon prophecies, promises, 
and a number of other important sub- 
jects, which are thus, in a manner pe- 
culiarly impressive, and in the pure 
words of Scripture, set before the reader. 
It contains also a great nuinber of short 
notes, useful Tables, and above five 
hundred and thirty Hymns, suited to 
the lessons to which they are affixed. 

The second Edition of Mr. Law- 
renge’s Modern Land-Steward, is near- 
ly through the press, and ready for pub- 
lication. The additions, separately sub- 
joined, amount to upwards of four 
sheets, upon the most important sub- 
jects of rural economy ; particularly in- 
vestigating the nature of that connection 
which is supposed to subsist between 
agriculture and chemistry. 

‘ second collection of Letters ad- 
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dressed to a Young Clergyman, by the 
Rev. Job Orton, has-been recently an- 
noupced. as neatly ready for publica- 
tion. 

A.new work, entitled, Conversations 
on Chymistry, prepared in a popular 
form, in two volumes, duodecimo, with 
plates by Lowrie, will appear in the 
course of the present mouth. 

Mr. Gregory, of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, has now in 
the press a publication, entitled, A 
Treatise of Mechanics, Theoretical, 
Practical, and Descriptive. This work 
will be comprized in two large volumes, 
octavo, with plates. 

John Disney, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
le, intends very.specdily to publish a 
Treatise on the Laws of Gaming and 
Wagers, including a Digest of the Sta- 
tutes, and a List of the adjudged Cases 
appertaining to these subjects. 

Vhe sixth volume, for the year 1804, 
of that valuable work, entitled, the 
Asiatic Annual Register, will be pub- 
lished early in the course of the ensuing 
year. 

One of the French journals makes 
mention of a discovery for preserving 
mushrooms dry, without deforming 
them. The author lives in a’ sandy 
district of the department of La Vendee, 
where downs are formed, which fre- 
quently shift their place. In traversing 
one of these downs, on foot, he stum- 
bled on some mushrooms that lay bu- 
ricd under the sand, and which he found 
had preserved their original form. He 
inimediately made a collection of them, 
and perceived that they underwent no 
alteration afterwards; in fact they 
served him for an hydrometer: and it 
should be remarked, that, if they soften 
in moist weather, they recover their 
hardness in dry weather: and as every 
principle of vegetation has become ex- 
tinet, their form does not alter either by 
wrinkles or by putrefaction. In imi- 
tating the process of nature, the author 
of this discovery observes, that he dries 
mushrooms in a stove of sand mode- 
rately heated. 

Dr. Aikin intends shortly to publish 
a work, under the following title :— 
Geographical Delineations; or, a Com- 
pendious View of the Natural and Po- 
litical State of all parts of the Globe, 
in two volumes, small octavo. 

The New, or Revoluticniry, Calendar 
of France has been lately abolished, by 
adeciee of the Senate, and the Gregorian 


Calendar is ordered to be restored; ag- 
cording to which all dates will be ex- 
pressed, after the first day of the ensuing 
month of January, 1800." . 

M. Harding (to whom Lalande’s 
medal for the best astronomical work 
has been lately adjudged by the Nation- 
al Institute, in consequence of his hay- 
ing discovered the last new planet) has 
been lately appointed director of the 
Astronomical Observatory at Gottingen: 

M. Van Mons, a Batavian chymist, 
has lately announced an important dis- 
covery of his, viz. that broth may he 
preserved for many years, by means of 
a few grains of mercury, in a state of 
oxyde and nitrate. Nitrate of silyer has 
long been considéred as the most power- 
ful of antiseptics, although the nitrate 
of gold and mercury are equally so. In 
the process of M. Van Mons, he found 
that oxygenated munate of pot ash had 
the etiect to retard the putrefaction’ 
of strong soup several days, and that 
ultimately it succeeded in putting a stop 
to it, at a certain point, He hkewise. 
found that very dilute nitric acid, and 
that oxygenated muriatic acid, are ca- 
pable H preserving soup for several 
months. * 

M. Maslowsky, a Polish clock-maker, 
has lately exhibited at Berlin the model 
of a new musical instrument, to which 
he has given the name of a Koelison. 
It is represented as consisting of a sound 
board, on which the usual system of 
the wires of the piano is constructed. 
It appears that between these wires are, 
ae wooden cylinders, which, when 
put into motion, communicate their vi- 

rations to the wires. ‘The tones emit- 
ted by this instrument are reported to be 
so soft and enchanting, that the 4armo- 
nica itself does not surpass or even equal 
the very wonderful effect which it pro- 
duces. The forte and piano are giver, 
we are told, in every possible, or, at 
least, imaginary gradatien. 

A new i 5 entitled, Observations 
on English Architecture, composed by 
the Rev. J. Dallaway, has been lately 
announced as nearly ready for publica- 
tion. Its primary object is to display a 
general sal comaiianies view of the 
ancient, military, and ecclesiastical 

structures that have been erected at 
different times in different parts of this 
kingdom, and deducing a comparison of 
modern buildings with such as have 
been constructed in a similar style om 
the continent, 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


ITTLE did we think, when writ- 
ing our last report, that the pub- 
lic agitation on the events of the war 
on the Continent could be increased ; 
but so uncertainis rumour, so little de- 
pendence is to be placed on intelligence, 
that at.this moment ‘it is doubtful, 
whether the career of Buonaparte is 
stopped by the total route of his army, 
gr that he has annihilated the Russian 
.forces, and is on his march to Cra- 
cow. We left him on the south side 
pf the Danube, his head-quarters be- 
jng at Brannau; on the Inn, and those 
of Bernadotte at Saltzburgh. Partial 
actions took place, but the progress of 
the emperor was constant. The Aus- 
trians were, as we mentioned before, 
totally dispirited ; they retreated in every 
direction, and the populace, wanting the 
energy of liberty, made no resistance to 
the French. 

The emperor of Austria, with -his 
whole court, ivit the capital in the 
utmost confusion. The possibility of 
such an event does net seem to have 
entered into the calculations of the 
Aulic council, or any of the courtiers 
of the unfortunate monarch. No pre- 

arations had been made, and in conse- 

uence very few individuals. availed 
themselves of the late offer to them, by 
the court, to carry their goods to a 
place of security. The scene may be 
more easily imagined than described. The 
people were throwing the blame of ail 
the disasters of tue war on the court— 
the court on the cabinet—the cabinet on 
its generals—but mutual recriminations 
were of little avail ; the approach of the 
French was steady and certain, and the 
sovereign of Austria left his capital with 
the utmost chagrin and anxiety; du- 
bious where to go, and uncertain where 
er how he was to collect an army suf- 
ficient for his defence. From Brunn, 
a town in Moravia, signalized by fu- 
ture events, he issued a proclamation 
on November the thirteenth, which 
Sonnet the distress of his situation, 

ut at the same time a confidence that 
his affairs were not ircetrievable. 

_Jn this proclamation, he declares, that 
his desires for peace were always sincere, 
that he did not desire to extend his do- 
minion, and that his only wish in making 
the war was to keep the French to the 
treaty of Luneville: that with a view 
ty avert the danger impending on his 
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capital, he had made overtures to the 
French emperor for reconciliation, and 
an armistice preparatory for negotiation. 
The terms, however, for an armistice of a 
few wecks were excessive ; no less than 
the return home of the allied troops, 
the disbanding of the Hungarian levies, 
and the evacuation of the duchy of Ve- 
nice, and of the ‘Tyrol. His honour, and 
the good of his people, did not permit 
him to accede to such terms ; whilst he 
had such inexhausted resources in the 
hearts, in the loyalty, in the strength of 
his people ; and in the yet undiminished 
forces of his high allies and friends, the 
emperor of Russia and king of Prussia. 

There is magnanimity yn this resolu- 
tion of the unfortunate monarch ; but, 
soon after, he was compelled to leave 
Brann, and to retreat to Ohnutz ; and 
for farther security, the court, it was 
said, had departed, or was taking its de- 
parture, for Cracow. In the mean time, 
3uonaparte was not idle. His troops 
made their approaches regularly to Vi- 
enna, and cleared the country of-every 
hostile force to the south of the Danube: 
On the 14th of November, he entered 
Vienna in person, where he found a 
prodigious quantity of artillery and 
stores; aud he was, besides, able to stop 
a great quantity of boats that were go- 
ing down the river, with the property of 
government or of individuals, endea- 
youring to secure it. Here also he vee 
rified the prediction .witered by him on 
reviewing his troops at Boulogne. . On 
seeing the miserable clotbing of his 
soldiers, he cheered them with the as- 
surance, that in a short time they 
should exchange at Vienna their tatters 
for the best p oe ia the possession of 
Austria. 

Thus to this point the fortune of 
Buonaparte has succeeded to the utmost 
of his wishes. The enemy,. routed in 
every direction, has left te him the ca- 
pital, furnished with every necessary for 
his army, and a country rich in re~ 
sources of every kind. Yet he is: not 
secure in his ag tag es posses~ 
sions. He may have planned in his 
mind the erecting of Bavaria into « 
kiagdom, and the ruin of the Haps- 
burgh dynasty. ‘The war is not over. 
The emperor of Russia has quitted Ber- 
lin, and is coming to head his troops im 
person. ‘These troops have been scarce- 
ly diminished ia number: the Austri- 


. 
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ans will rally round him: a.conflict of 
the severest kind may be expected. As 
xve expressed ourselves in the month of 
October, shou!d the three emperors ap- 
pear upon one plain, the battie will be 
such as Europe has never wiincssed, 
and the result of it will materially 
change the relative situation of the con- 
tending powers. 

Such a battle has assuredly been 
fought; but sa vague are the accounts 
relative to it, that it is impossible 10 as- 
cestain at present what are the advan- 
Zages, if any, obtained by either party. 
Buonaparte lost no time at Vienna: his 
aroops were soon in motion, to the east 
and to the north of that town ; and he 
evidently wished to destroy, as soon as 
possible, the remains of the Austrian ar- 
my, and the advanced bodies of the 
Russians, before the reinforcements of 
the latter power could come up. The 
insurrection of Hungary, or what we 
should call the levy en masse in that 
kingdom, threatened him; but there 
seemed to be so little firmness in the 
councils of Austria, that not much was 
to be dreaded from that quarter. From 
the forces of the Archduke Charles, still 
less was to be apprehended; for if he 
was compelled to flee by Massena, and, 
by a circuitous route, was endeavouring 
to gain Hungary, it was evident, that 
Massena could much sooner come to 
the relief of the main French army, than 
the Archduke to that of the Austro- 
Russians. 

Buonaparte, we kave observed, en- 
tered Vienna on the 14th of November. 
At that time his troops had advanced 
into Moravia; for Murat entered Brunn 
en the 18th, and the French emperor 
entered the town on the 20th. At this 
time the German emperor was at Ol- 
mutz; but, from various circumstances, 
we are less interested in his fate than his 
high situation would require; and we 
leave him to retire to Teschen, to at- 
tend to the movements of another em- 
peror, who now claims our attention 
and admiration. 

Alexander of Russia had sent his ar- 
mies into the field: but he knew, what 
the name of Emperor implies, that he 
should share their dangers, and be him- 
self at their head. Whatever might be 
the other titles of his adversary, he saw 
in him those qualities which might put 
too many other sovereigns in Europe to 
the blush—a lofty and enterprising spi- 
ni, crowned with success, aad aiming 


at universal dominion. Well then 
might a heart like Alexander’s expand 
with the thought— 


«* But all the budding honours .on that 
crest 

I'll crop, to make a garland for my 
head.” 


With such a thought he quitted his ca- 
pital, travelled rapidly to Berlin, had se- 
veral conferences with the king of Prus- 
sia, was not disheartened by the disas- 
ters of Austria, but hastened to place 
himself at the head of his own troops 
in Moravia. ‘They had arrived by vari- 
ous routes into this district; and the 
two emperors of Russia and France, be- 
ing now so near to each other as Brunn 
and Olmutz, it was evident that a pitch- 
ed battke must speedily decide their re- 
spective pretensions. “Letters, it was 
said, passed between the two sovereigns ; 
but there is little reason to believe, 
that they contained any thing more than, 
those civilities which pass between two 
high-bred men of honour, on the eve 
of a duel, when the life of one or other 
must be the consequence of the mecet- 
ing. 

The future historian will relate many 
circumstances of these eventful days, 
which, in the immensity of trash pub- 
lished in our papers, ate so overwhelm- 
ed with exaggeration or fiction, that it 
would be to no purpose to call our read, 
er’s attention to them at this juncture, 
Suffice it, that Buonaparte was at Brunn 
on the 20th, and that, on the follow- 
ing days, his advanced’ posts skirmished 
very near to Olmutz. As nothing of 
very material importance occurred for 
nearly a fortnight, it is to be presumed, 
that he was collecting his forces for a 
a decisive engagement, and that Alex- 
ander was employed in the same man- 
ner. What the numbers were on either 
side we have not, at present, any means 
of ascertaining : it is easy to talk, as the 
papers do, of thousands and tens of 
thousands, and to leave forty thousand 
killed on both sides on a field of battle. 
These absurdities are almost too ridicu- 
lous to, be noticed.” ‘The position of the 
French army seems to have been wel 
ascertained ; their left being supported 
by the strong position at Brann, the 
right at Nicholsberg. ‘The positions of 
the Russian army are not given. Alex- 
ander was with them in person, and his 
brother Constantine headed the ca- 
yalry. 
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"Phe two armies met on the 2d of De- 
ecember, near Wischau, a town between 
Brunn and Olmutz; and the rencontre 
must have been terrible. -The Russians 
marched with a view to make the at- 
tack; but the French anticipated them ; 
and the ‘consequence was, that the 
centre of the Reiles army gave way ; 
and though the Russians had the ad- 
vantage in their right wing, yet the day, 
after a conflict from sun-rise to sun-set, 
was in favour of the French, who cap- 
tured the whole of the Russian artillery, 
and made a considerable number of pri- 
soners.. To what distance from the field 
of battle the centre of the Russian ar- 
my retreated, we do not know ; but the 
next day they came back to the attack, 
and, animated by the presence of their 
sovereign, made their charges with the 
bayonet, being without their artillery, 
and not cheosing to waste powder. and 
bulless. On this day, it is probable that 
the charges were made at various places, 
and with various success, without any 
thing decisive on either side : that they 
were very bloody on both sides, we can- 
not doubt. ‘The Russians were again 
the assailants on the following day, 
when, with unxampled perseverance, 
they shewed what may be done by 
determined men ; for, with the bayonet 
alone, they retook the whole of their 
artillery. ‘The French, im their turn, 
were compelled to retreat ; and we find 
all papers agreeing, that they returned to 
their former position, having their left 
at Brann, their right at Nicholsberg, 
and the river Schwartz in their froat. 

What will be the result of this battle 
we cannot conjecture, in our present ig- 
norance of the resources of the two ar- 
mies. Both may expect great reinforce- 
ments; and another conflict will either 
be renewed on the same spot, or an at- 
tack will be made on the French in their 
present position. If Massena has come 
to the assistance of his master, it can- 
not be doubted that the French will be 
again the assailants ; and, on the fate of 
that battle must depend, in a great mea- 
sure, the events of this campaign. If 
they should be defeated, and compelled 
to make a hasty retreat behind the Da- 
nube, nothing but the fortune of Buona- 
parte can save him; but, as far as the 
present details from the continent give 
us information, we cannot entertain 
very sanguine hopes, that the bloody 
battle of Austerlitz will be productive of 
very great benefit to the allies, 
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In the north of Germany, the prepa- 
rations for the campaign are very great, 
and promise much. ‘To the force of 
the eccdene is united a considerable 
army of British, Swedes, and Rus- 
sians. ‘To what point this force will be 
directed, is uncertain. The probability 
is, that one body will march, througls 
Westphalia, to the attack of Holland, 
whilst the main body of the Prussians 
crosses the Danube into Bavaria, to cu 
off the retreat of the French. The elect 
torate of Hanover, freed from th- 
French, except the few remaining in the 
fortress of Hamelin, will be recruited by 
the expenditure of British guineas, in 
the payment of the friendly. troops in 
that quarter ; and it has received a pro~ 
clamation from its sovereign, the elec- 
tor, expressive of gratitude for its attach- 
ment to him undey the oppression of the 
enemy, and promising future protec- 
tion. As the first sign of electoral be- 
neficence, an intimation is given, that 
the Duke of Cambridge, his son, is des- 
tined to be their future governor; and 
if by this mean a more immediate con- 
nection is kept up between the people 
and their head, than by the former plan 
through the Lords of the Regency, 
there cannot be a doubt, that that ih 
fated electorate will be a great gainer. 
Iu its present state, it is very Itkely to 
contribute much to the recruiting of 
our army; for many of. its ancient ar- 
my musi remain out of empiey. and the 
country is scarcely capable to afford 
them any other means of subsistence. 

But the great feature in the events of 
the last month, in the North of Ger- 
many, is the junction of the King of 
Prussia with the grand confederacy. 
The king, it is well known, had long 
been inimical personally to the French, 
but motives of policy prevented him 
fram following the bent ef his inclina- 
tions. How far he has acted prudently, 
time must discover. The moment of 
his declaration was without doubt well 
chosen, and his cabinet might naturally 
conclude, that the French, at. such a 
distance from home, and. wearied by its 
battles with the Russians, must fall an 
easy prey to a fresh army, so numerous 
and so well disciplined 2s that of Prus- 
sia- Our insular situation debars us 
from the opportunity of gaining suffi- 
cient mformation of the occurrences as 
they take place. We cannot tell what 
is the number of forces with Massena 
and with Augereau, and what new bands 
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of conscripts have been marched from 
France to recruit the main army. In 
confederacies there is always a great dif- 
ficulty both in planning and pursuing 
atiy scheme; and the skill and fortune o 
Buonaparte are very dangerous enemies. 
If Prussia had kept its neutrality, or had 
joined the French, the electorate of Ha- 
nover, and an extension of territory to- 
wards Hamburgh, would have been its 
reward : if the confederacy should suc- 
ceed, it may léok forward to the parti- 
cipation of spoils on the banks of the 
Danube. 

There is little reason to imagine, that 
the British troops will be much employ- 
ed in this war. At present, they are at 
too great a distance from the scene of 
action: if by means of our fleet we had 
sent the troops now in the electorate of 
Hanover to Venice, they might have 
been of great service in checking Mas- 
sena, or in following him, if, as we ap- 
prehiend, he has been called to the as- 
sistanee of the main French army. It 
is said, that both English and Russians 
are landed at Naples ; if they have, they 
ean do no harm to the French, and wilt 
serve only as a pretext to Buomararte, if 
he is successful, to impose what new 
terins he pleases on the king of the Two, 
Sicilies. ; 

In the midst of this, bustle of arms, 
our curiosity after news may be sus- 
pended to deplore, for a few moments, 
the loss of a prince, the pride of his 
country, and who merited by the wisdom 
of his conduct universal applause. _This 
was the heir to the crown of Denmark, 
in whose hands, from the infinnity of 
his father, had been placed the reins of 
government. He was the son of the 
unfortunate Matilda, the sister of our 
king; her story is well known: she did 
Not live to enjoy the satisfaction that a 
mother, who had undergone so mucl 
suffering, must have felt at seeirig a son, 
arriving to the summit of a mother’s 
wishes, living universa:ly beloved, dying 
universally lamented ! 

The death of the ever-to-be-lamented 
Lord Nelson, with the expectation of the 
arrival of his boxy to the spot assigned for 
the first mark of Fespect to his remains, 
continues to throw a gloom on every coun- 
tevance. ‘I his was temarkably visible on 
the day appointed for the general thanks- 
giving. On this occasion, the synagbgues, 
the Catholic chapels, the Enghsh and 
Scotch churches, the meetings of dis- 
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senters of every description, were crowded; 
and very considerable sums were~col- 
lected at the doors of the places of wor- 
ship, for the relief of the widows and 
children of the heroes who had fallen in 
the battle off Trafalgar. The solemnit 

of the occasion, the seriousness wit 

which the day was spent, the heartfelt 
thanks for. so great a victory, with the 
sighs that intermingled on the loss sus- 
tained by the death of the favourite admis 
ral, marked, ina very striking manrer, 
the character of the British nation ; and 
it isto be hoped that the memory of it 
will impress on every mind, a true sensé 
of our dependence on the Great Ruler of 
all events, with the necessity of being pre- 
pared, when occasion requires it, to imi« 
tate the valour of the hero of Trafal- 
gar, in the defence of our country. The 
little resistance made by the citizens of 
Vienna, and the subjects of, the Aust ian 
dependencies, must convince évery one 
how necessary is a judicious arrangement 
of the st.ength of the whole country, so 
that it may at any time be collected with 
ease, to resist the invasion of the most 
powerful enemy. 7 

But the thanksgiving day fills the mind 
with many other s¢nsatrons; and is there 
a heart so lifeless, so tittle’ impressed 
with the prevailing sentiment of the 
Christian Religion, as not to have con- 
templated with joy, the anion of so many 
discordant sects in the same‘act of grati- 
tude to the Great Creator? Religious 
differences must subsist; but to make 
them’ the bond of civil disunion, is not 
only totally contrary to the first principles 
of Christianity, but impolitic and absurd. 
Even when the religion of the church of 
England was predominant in this king- 
dom, the mode of supporting rt by tests 
could only make hypocrites; and now 
when the church is sunk so much below 
its state a hundred years ago, and people 
in general are little inclined to worry 
each other for their respective opiniones, 
there is an opening very favourable fur 
uniting all sects of Christians, and taking 
from any the proud and wicked princi- 
ple of domincering over the faith of~ano~ 
ther. 

It is remarkable, that in the list of sub- 
scriptions for the relief of the relatives of 
the deceased heroes of Trafalgar, the Diss. 
senters have obtained a- pre-eminence. 
The greatest collection made at any one 
place of worship was in one of their 
chapels~-a chapel om the south side of 
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Blackfriars-bridge; and as longas church- 
men and dissenters vie with each other 
in this manner, and the only contest is, 
which shal] excel the other in doing good, 
we shall with pleasure mark their efforts. 

The service appropriated to the day in 
the established church was also drawn up 
with a dignity that has been wanted in 
many preceding compositions of this kind. 
There were none of these degrading ex- 
pressions of the enemy being so wrath- 
fully displeased at us, that he would swal- 
low us up quick; and the service was 
evidently composed and examined by per- 
sons of good taste, knowledge of compo- 
sition, and a due sense of religion. In- 
deed, so striking were the prayers in this 
respect, that one of them, we were told, 
was used in the Unitarian chapel in Es- 
sex-street; a circumstance which led us 
to look over the service, and we with 
pleasure remarked its excellence. The 
sermons also, in most places, were free 
from adulation, and more eon to 
a religious service than is always known 
upon these occasions; and if every one 
followed the plan of the eloquent preacher 
at the great Methodist meeting in Tot- 
tenham-court-road, the victory off Tra- 
falgar would lead to the most important 
reflections. From discussing the nature 
of victory, and the gratitude to be ex- 
pressed for this temporal success, the 
preacher took occasion to enlarge upon 
a much greater victory, the certainty of 
which cannot be doubted, and that is the 
victory of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
his final triumph over all his enemies. 
The discourse was delivered in a very 
impressive manner, with so little excep- 
tionable in voice, gesture, and expression, 
that with proper pains to correct a few 
points, the preacher bids fair to excel in 
pulpit eloquence. 

The contributions at the different places 
of worship were sent to a society under the 
name of the Patriotic Fund, a society of 
traders and dealers in money, established 
at a coffee-house in the city, called Lloyd's 
Coffee-house. The manner in which 
the contributions were raised and invest- 
ed, is liable to some objections: for, 
first, in cases of money raised at church 
doors, the king's sign-manual has, to this 
time, been considered as requisite; and it 
seemed to be a very extraordinary mea- 
sure, that persons of no note in the king- 
dom should issue a kind of precept for 
contributions in every parish. Besides, 
in the distribution of the money, it ap- 
peared strange that persons of so little 
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note should write to the admirals of a 
Bntish fleet, and call upon them for lists 
of the killed and wounded, The irregu- 
larity in this case may be passed over, for 
the object is assuredly praiseworthy ; and 
persons concerned so much with mone 
and accounts, might well be trusted wit 
the distribution of sums, in which it can- 
not be supposed, from their wealth, that 
any motive to improper conduct will sug- 
gest itself; and they are more likely than 
pethaps any other class, to ascertain the 
fittest objects for national benevolence. 
But if we are unwilling to accede to the 
objections made against the Patriotic 
Fund, with respect to the distribution of 
the money appropriated to the relief of 
the killed and wounded in the battle off 
Trafalgar, we cannot but view its con~ 
duct, in another respect, with a very sus- 
picious eye, This society of nove et 
zgnott homines, at Lloyd’s, are become 
the rewarders of merit, and the distributers 
of honours. They send vases, and swords, 
and purses, to admirals and distinguished 
officers ; and a correspondence takes place 
between the navy of Great Britain and 
the frequenters of a coffee-house. It is 
natural for an admiral, on receiving a 
letter of congratulation on his gallant 
deeds, to enquire after the person with 
whose signature it is concluded. Now, 
may it not happen, that the same gazette 
which records a victory, may also give a 
place to the secretary of this society at 
Lloyd’s, in a quarter not very creditable ? 
Now this is not impossible, and such a 
concurrence of circumstances ought to be 
avoided. We give the Patriotic Fund 
all credit for its humanity and patriotism ; 
but we would confine it entirely to one 
object, for which it is competent, namely, 
the relief of dist:ess, and the division of 
subscriptions among the wounded, or the 
relatives of the killed and wounded; but 
when it takes upon itself the distribution 
of honouts, it seems to be going beyond 
the mark, to be entering upon a business 
which belongs solcly to the king, or to 
those public bodies which are acknow- 
ledged by the state. The setting up of 
such a body for such purposes, is a dane 
gerous precedent; and we would wish 
our army and navy to look to other quar- 
ters to reward their exertions. 

Our last left Sir S. Smith preparing, 
by new devices to destroy the flotilla in 
Boulogne harbour. The attempt was 
made, the commander was sanguine in 
his hopes of success ; the wind, It is said, 
was .: cause that he was baffled: for 
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certain it is, that he retarned with the 
news that his enterprise had not succe eded. 
[iow far the catamarans and rockets may 
be efficacious remains still a doubt, but 
we. do not imagine that so great prepa- 
rations will again be made for the trial, 
Our troops in the North of Germany 
have also a new scheme for annoying the 
enemy. In war, expericnce Is the great 
gaide: this inyention has not hitherto 
been tried, and however excellent it may 
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appear in theory, we shalidoubt its ef- 
ficacy till it has been tried in real action. 
The parliament will probably meet next 
month ; what an account the minister will 
have to render to the nation !- We shall 
then know in what situation Britain 
stands with respect to the coalesced 
powers ;‘and the great question will be 
tried on a minister abusing his trust, and 
converting the public purse to his own 
private purposes. 





Extracts from the Official Accounts of the present War. 


(Continued from page 461.) 
CAMTULATION OF ULM. 
V F, Alex. Berthier,Marshal of the Em- 
pire, &c. &c. and M. the Field 
‘Marshak Baron Mack, Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral of the Austrian armies, have agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Article IL. "Vhe city of Ulm shall be sur- 
rendered to the French army, with all the 
magazines and artillery..~Answer. "The 

half of the field-artillery shall be retained 
by the Austrian troops. Refused. 

I. The garrison shall march out with all 
the honours of war, and after filing off, lay 
down their arms. ‘Che Field-Ofiicers shall 
be sent on their parele of honour, ‘to Au- 
stria, and the soldiers and subalterns shall 
be sent, into France, where theyshall remain 
until they are exchanged—Answer. ‘The 
whole shal} be sent into Austria, under con- 
dition of not serving against France until 
they are exchanged. Refused. 

{tl. The officers and soldiers shall retain 
ull the effects belonging to them.—- Answer. 
And also the regimental chests. Agreed to. 

1V. The sick and wounded Austrians 
shall be treated in the same’ manner as the 
French sick and wounded —Answer. We 
know the generosity and humanity of the 
French. 

V. If, nevertheless, there should appear 
by noon of the 25th October, r805, an ar- 
my capable of raising the blockade of Ulm, 
the garrison of this fortress shall in that case 
be released from the present capitulation, 
and at liberty to act as it may think fit— 
“Answer. If the blockade of Ulm should be 
raised by an Austrian or Russian army be- 
fore twelve at night of the 25th of October, 
on whatsoever side, or at whatsoever gate 
it shall happen to be, the garrison shall 
freely depart withtheir arms, artillery, and 
cavalry, to join the troaps which may have 

. raised the blockade, Agreed to. 

VI. One of the gates of Ulm (that of 
Stutgard) shajl be given up to the French 
army at seven o'clock to-morrow, as also 
quarters sufficient for the accommodation of 
one brigade—Answer. Yes. 

VII. The French army may avail itself of 
the grand bridge over the Danube, and 
have a free communication between both 









banks.—Answer.. The bridge is burnt 
down, but all possible means shall be taken 
to rebuild it. 

VIII. ‘The service shall be so regulated on 
both side’ as to prevent any disturbance, 
and to maintain the best understanding.— 
Answer. The French and Austrian disci- 
pline afford the firmest guarantee in this 
respect. 

IX. All the cavalry, artillery, and wag- 
gon horses, belonging to the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, shall be 
given up tothe French army. 

X. The rst, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 9th articles 
shall not be carried into execution until it 
please the Commander in Chief of the Aus- 
trian troops; provided nevertheless, that 
the period of execution shall not be later 
than twelve at noon of the 25th of October 
1805; and if by that time an army -should 
make its appearance in sufficient force, to 
raise the blockade, the garrison shall, con- 
formable to articie V. be at liberty to act 
as it may think proper. 

Done in Duplicate at Ulm, Oct. 17, 1805. 
Marshal Berruter, 
General Mack. 

Seventh Bulletin. Elchingen, Oct. 19.—On 
the 18th, at five o’clock in the morning, 
Prince Murat arrived at Norlingen, and 
succeeded in surrounding the division of 
Werneck. . This general solicited a capitu- 
lation. Lieutenants-General Werneck, Bai- 
lict, Hohenzoliern; and Generals Vagel, 
Mackery, Hohenfield, Wieber, and Diens- 
berg, are prisoners on parole, with permis- 
sion toreturn home. ‘The soldiers will be 
sent to France as prisoners of war. . More 
than two thousand cavalry have surrendered, 
and a brigade of dismounted dragoons have 
been mounted on their horses.—After_au- 
dience which the Emperor granted to Gen, 
Mack, at two o'clock this afternoon, Mar- 
sha! Berthier and that General signed an 


.addition to the capitulation, purporting that 


Ulm must be evacuated by the Austrian 


‘garrison on the 20th.—There are at Ulm 


twenty seven thousand men, three thousand 
horses, 18 Generals, and from 60 to 80 
pieces of cannon with their horses. Half 
the Emperor’s Guard had already set out 
for Augsburgh ; but his Majesty consented 
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to remain here to-morrow, to see the Aus- 
trian army file off. We become more cere 
tain every day that there are not twenty 
thousand escaped of this army of one hun- 
dred thousand men ; and this extraordinary 
advantage has been obtained without effusion 
of blood. —The Empé:or did not ‘stir out of 
Elchingen to-day. ‘The fatigues and con- 
tinual rain to which he had been exposed 
for the preceding week, required a shott 
repose. But repose is not compatible with 
the direction of this immense army. Every 
hour of the day and night Officers arrive 
with reports, and it was requisite that the 
Emperor should issne orders. He seemed 
much satisfied with the zeal and activity 
of Marshal Berthier. 

Eighth Bulletin. Elchingen, Oct. 20 ~The 
Emperor took his station, from two o’clock 
in the afternoon to seven in the evening, 
on the heights near Ulm, where the Aus- 
trian army filed off in his presence. ‘Thirty 
thousand men, two thousand of which are 
cavalry, with sixty pieces of cannon, and 
forty stands of colours, have surrendered to 
the victorious army. The French army 
was posted on the heights. ‘The Emperor, 
surrounded by his life-guards, sent for the 
Austrian Generals, and kept them with 
him until their troops had filed off. He 
treated them with the utmost distinction. 
‘There were present, besides the General in 
Chief Mack, eight Generals, and seven 
Lieutenant Generals. ‘The number of the 
prisoners since thé commencement of hos- 
tilities, anrounts to sixty thousand men, 
and eighty standards have been taken, ‘be- 
sides artillery, baggage, &c. It is supposed 
that the Emperor, after dispatching his cous 
riers, willset out this evening for Augsburgh 
and Munich. 

{Here follows the capitulation of General 
Werneck, by which the body of troops un- 
der his orders became prisoners of war, and 
are to be sent into France; and the General 
and Subaltern Officers, prisoners of war, 
on parole, are to be sent into Austria, 
‘They engage not to serve against the French, 
or their Allies, until exchanged. 

Then follows the Capitulation of the 
Commandant of the escort of the heavy 
baggage of the Austrian army, by which 
all the hussars and light horse, whjch com- 
posed the detachment escorting the artillery 
and baggage of the Austrian army, became 
prisoners of war, and are to be conducted 
into France. | 

Ninth Bulletin. Elchingen, Oct. 21.—His 
Majesty set off for Augsburg at noon this 
day. ‘the army which were shut up in 
Ulm consisted of thirty-three thousand men, 
to which number the three thousand wound- 
ed being added, the total amounts to thirty 
six thousand. ‘There were also found in the 
place sixty pieces of artillery, and fifty stand 
of colours, Nothing can fora: a more strike 
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ing contrast than the disposition of the 
Fretich army, and that of the Austriin 





army. In the French army _herois® 
“4 a ~~" we ot ~ ° 4 
carried to the highest pitth ; in the Austrian 


army dejection has reached its lowest level. 
The Austrian’soldier is paid in. paper mo- 
ney; he can remit nothing to his family, 
and he is iil treated. ‘The French soldier 
thinks only of glory. A thousand traits 
might be particularized like the following: 
Breid, a private in the 76th, was about 
to Rave his thigh amputated. Life was 
already almost extinguished. At the mo- 
ment when the surgeon was preparing to 
operate, the soldier stopped him—* I know 
that I shall not survive the operation,” said 
he, “ but no matter! ‘The loss of one man 
will not prevent the 76th from marching 
with their bayonets extended, and formed 
in three ranks, against the enemy.” ‘Re 
Eniperor had occasion to complain of no- 
thing except the excessive ardour of tlie 
soldiers. ‘hus the 17th lighe infantry » 
which arrived before Ulm, rushed into the 
place; and thus, during the capitulation, 
the whole army were so’ anxious to storm 
it, that the Emperor was obiiged to declar: 
it as his positive intention, that the place 
should not be storméd. The first colunin 
of the prisoners at Ulm has just begtin its 
march for Francé. ‘he following is a 
statement of the total of our prisoners, at 
least of those actually known to have been 
taken, with their present situations :--- 
10,000 at Augsburgh, 33,000 at Ulm,12000 
at Donauwerth, and 12.000 already on their 
march for France. ‘The Emperor, in his 
proclamation, says, that we have tiade 60,005 
prisoners; it is probable that they excced 
that number. He states the captured staf- 
dards at 90; it is al-o prebable that these 
amount to a greaternumber. ‘The Emperor 
addressed the Austrian General-, whom he 
sent for, as their army was filing past hint, 
in the following terms:---“ Gentlemen, your 
Master: carries on an unjust war. T° tefl 
you plainly, I know not for what-I ath 
fighting; 1 know not what can be fequired 
of me. It is not in this army alone that 
my resources con-ist, though were this th 
ca-e, still my army and myself would make 
considerable progress. But I shall appedl 
to the testimony of your own prisoners of 
war, who will speedily pass through France; 
they will observe with’ their own eyes the 
spirit which animates my people, and with 
what eagerness they flock to my standard‘. 
This is the advantage of my nation, and my 
nosition. At a single word, 200,000 Vo- 
Lene crowd to my standard, and in six 
weeks become good soldicrs—whereas yout 
recruits only march from compulsion, antl 
do not become good soldiers but after se vera) 
years. I would give my Brother the Eni 
peror ef Germany one further piece of 
advice---Jer hin hasten to make peqce, This 
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is the moment to recollect that all Susie 


have an end---the idea that the end ofthe 
dynasty of the House of Lorraine may have 
arrived, should impress him with terror. I 
desire nothing upon the Continent. I want 
ships, coloni¢s, and commerce; and it is as 
much your interest as mine that I should 
have them.”---M. Mack replied, that the 
Emperor of Germany had not wished for 
war, but was compelled to it by Russia. “ If 
that be the case,”’ said the Emperor, ‘* then 
you are no Jonger a power.”---Most of the 
Generals have confessed how disagreeable 
this war was to them, and how much they 
were affected to see a Russian army in their 
country. They condemned that blind sys- 
tem of politics, which would bring into the 
centre of Europe a people accustomed to live 
in an uncultivated country, and who, as well 
as their forefathers, might take a fancy to 
settle in a milder climate. The Emperor 
has treated Lieut. General Klenau (whom 
he knew as Conimander of the regiment of 
Wurmser) with much civility, as also the 
Lieut. Generals Giulay, Gottesheim, Ries, 
and the Prince of Lichtenstein,&c. comfort- 
ing them in their misfortunes, and telling 
them that war has its chances, and that, 
though frequently conquerors, they might 
sometimes be conquered. 





NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, 

AND KING OF ITALY, TO HIS ARMY. 

Soldiers of the Army, 

In a fortnight we have finished a cam- 

aign. We have accomplished our purpose. 
we have expelled the troops of the House 
ef Austria from Bavaria, and re-established 
eur ally in the sovereignty of his States. 
That army, which, with equal ostentation 
and imprudence, had posted itself on our 
frontiers, is annihilated. But what does 
this signify to England? Her purpose is 
accomplished. We are no longer at Boy- 
Jogne, and the amount of her subsidy will 
thereby he neither encreased nor dimi- 
nished, 

Of 100,000 men who cemposed that 
army, 60,000 are prisoners; they will g° 
to take the place of our conscripts in the 
Yabours of our fields. Two hundred pieces 
of cannon (their whole park), 90 stand of 
colours, and all their Generals, are in our 
hands; there have not escaped of this 
army 15,000 men. Soldiers, I had an- 
nounced to you a great battle; but, thanks 
to the bad combinations of the enemy, | 
have been able to obtain the same success, 
without running “| risk; and, whet is 
unexampled in the history of nations, so 
important a result has not diminished our 
force by more than 1500 men. 

Soldiers, yoy owe this success to your 
pnbounded confidence in your Emperor; 
to your patience in supporting fatigues and 
privatjons of every description, and to your 
bingularintrepidity. 
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But we will not stop here. You are 
impatient to commence a second campaign. 
We are about to make that Russian army, 
which the gold of England has transported 
from the extremities of the Universe, un- 
dergo the same fate. 

In this contest is more particuJarly im- 
plicated the honour pf the infantry. It is 
this which wiil a s¢cond time decide the 
question, already resolved in Switzerland 
and Holland—whether the French infantry 
be the second or the first in Europe? Here 
there are no Genera]s, in combating whom 
Ican have any glory to acquire. All my 
care shall be to obtain the victory with the 
least possible effusion of blood—my soldiers 
are my children. 

Given at my Imperial Camp at Elchingen, 

(Oct. 21, 1805.) ' NAPOLEON, 
PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPEROR OF 

AUSTRIA, FRANCIS II. ELECTIVE EMPE= 

ROR OF THE ROMANS, HEREDITARY 

EMPEROR QF AUSTRIA, &c. 

THE Emperor of France has compelled 
me to take up arms. 

To his ardent desire of military achieve- 
ments—his passion to be recarded in history 
as a Conqueror—the limits of France, al- 
ready so much enlarged, and defined by 
sacred treaties, still appear too narrow. Hyg 
wishes to unite in his own hands all the 
tics upon which depends the balance of 
Europe. The fairest fruits of exalted civi- 
lization, every species of happiness which a 
nation can enjoy, and which results from 
peace and concord; every thing which, even 
by himself, as the Sovereign of a great civi- 
lized people, must be held dear and estima- 
ble, is to be destroyed by a War of Con- 
quest: and thus the greater part of Europe 
is to be compelled to submit to the laws and 
mandates of France. 

This project announces all that the Em- 
peror of France has performed, threatened, 
or promised. He respects no proposition 
which reminds him of the regard prescribed 
by the law of nations to the sacredness of 
treaties, and of the first obligations which 
are due towards foreign and independent 
States. At the very time that he knew of 
the mediation of Russia, and of every. step 
which, directed equally by a regard to my 
own dignity, and to the feelings of my heart, 
I adopted, for the re-establishment of tran- 
quillity, the security of my States, and the 
promotion of a General Peace, his views 
were fully disclo.ed, and no choice was left 
between war and unarmed and abject sub- 
mission. 

Under these circumstances, I took hold 
of that hand which the Emperor of Russia, 
animated by the noblest feelings in behalf of 
the cause of justice and independence, 
stretched forth to support me. Far -from 
attacking the throne of the Emperor of 
France, and keeping steadily in view the 
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preservation of peace, which we so publicly 
and sincerely stated to be our only wish, we 
declared in the presence of ail Europe, 
*- that we would, in no event, interfere in 
the internal concerns of France, nor make 
any alteration in the new Constitution 
which Germany received after the peace of 
Luneville.” Peace and independence were 
the only objects which we wished to at- 
tain; no ambitious views, no intention, such 
.as that since ascribed. to me, of subjugating 
Bavaria, had any skare in our councils. 

But the Sovereign of France, totally re- 
gardless of the general tranquillity, listened 
not to these overtures. Wholly absorbed 
in himself, and occupied only with the dis- 

lay of his own greatness and omnipotence, 
™ collected all his force—compelled Hol- 
land and the Elector of Baden to join him 
—whilst his secret ally, the Elector Palatine, 
false to his sacred promise, voluntarily de- 
livered himself up to him; violated in the 
most insulting manner the neutrality of the 
King of . Prussia, at the very moment that 
he had given the most solemn promises to 
respect it; and by these violent proceedings 
he succeeded in surrounding and cutting 
offa part of the troops which I had ordered 
to take a position on the Danube and Iller, 
and finally, in compelling them to surrender, 
after a brave resistance. 

A Proclamation no less furious than an 
to which the dreadful period of the “so § 
Revolution gave birth, was issued, in order 
to animate the French army to the highest 
pitch of courage, 

Let the intoxication of succe:s, or the 
unhallowed and iniquitous spirit of revenge, 
actuate the foe; calm and firm I stand in 
the midst of 25 millions of people, who are 
dear to my heait and to my family. I have 
a claim upon their love, for I desire their 
happiness. I havea claim upon their as- 
sistance ; for whatever they venture for the 
Throne, they venture for themselves, their 
own familics, their posterity, their own 
happiness and tranquillity, and for the pre- 
servation of all that is sacred and dear to 
them. 

With fortitude the Austrian Monarchy 
arose fromevery storm which menaced it 
during the preceding century. Its intrin- 
sic vigour is still undecayed. ‘There still 
exists in the breasts of those good and 
loyal men, for whose prosperity and tran- 
quillity I combat, that antient patiiotic 
spirit, which is ready to make every sacri- 
fice, and to dare every thing, to save what 
must be saved—their throne and their in- 
dependence, the national honour and the 
national prosperity. . 

From this spirit of patriotism on the part 
of my subjects, I expect, with a proud and 
tranquil confidence, every thing that is great 
and good ; but, above all things, unanimity, 
and a quick, firm, and courageous co-opera- 
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tion in every measure that shall be ordered, 
to keep the rapid strides of the enemy off 
from our frontier, until, those numerous and 
powerful auxiliaries can act, which my ex- 
alted ally, the Emperor of Russia, and other 
Powers, who have formerly and recently 
experienced the isssults of the Emperor of 
France, have destined to combat for the 
liberties of Europe, and the security of 
thrones and nations. Succe:s will not for- 
sake a just cause for ever; and the unanimity 
of the Sovereigns, the proud manly courage, 
and the conscious strength of their people, 
will soon obl terate the first disasters. Peace 
will flourish again; and in my love, my 
gratitude, and their own prosperity, my 
faithful subject~ will find a full compensation 
for every sacrifice which I am obliged to 
require for their own preservation. 
In the name, and at the express com- 
mand of the Emperor and King, 
FRANCI3 COUNT SAURAU. 
Vienna, Oct. 28, 1805. 





ADMIRALTY OFFICE, NOV. I1, 1805. 
The Letter, (and its Enclosures) of which the 

following are Copies, were re.eited at this 

Office last night. from Capt. (now Rear Ad- 

miral) Sir Richard Fobn Strachan, Bart, 

Communder of tis Majesty's Ship the Cassr, 

addressed to William Marsden, Esq. 

SIR, Caesar, Nov. 7, 1805. 

The accompanying Copy of a Letter, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Admiral Cornwallis, 
I request you will be pleased to lay before 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
with my apology for the hasty manner in 
which it is written. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 
R. J. STRACHAN. 
Ceasar, West of Rochfort 264 Miles, Niv. 45 
1805, Wind S. E. 
SIR, 

Being off Ferro], working to thewe itward, 
with the wind westerly, on the evening of 
the 2d, we ob.erved a frigate in the N. W. 
making signals; made all sail to join her be- 
fore night, and followed by the ships named 
in the margin*, we came up with her at ele- 
ven at night; and at the moment she joined 
us, we saw six large ships near us. Capt. 
Baker informed me he had been chaced by 
the Rochefort ,quadron, thenclose to leeward 
ofus. We were delighted. I desired him 
to tell the Captains of the ships of the line 
astern to follow me, as I meant to engage 
them directly ; and immediately bore away 
inthe Cz:ar forthe purpose, making all 
the signals 1 could, to indicate our move- 
ments to our ships; the moon enabled us to 
se€the enemy bear away in a line abrea:t, 





* Czsar, Hero, Couragueux, and Namur. 
—Bellona, HKolus, Santa Margarita, far to 
Iceward in the south-east. 
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closely formed ; but we lost sight of them 
when it set, and I was obliged to reduce our 
sails, the Hero, Couragueux, and /Eolus, be- 
ing the only ships we could see. We con- 
tinued steering to the E.N.E. all night, and 
in the morning observed the Santa Marga- 
rita near us; at nine we discovered the ene- 
my,of four sail of the line, in the N.E. under 
all sail. We had also every thing set, and 
came up with them fast; in the evening we 
observed three sail astern; and the Phenix 
spoke me at night. I found that active Of- 
ficer, Capt. Baker, had delivered my orders, 
and I sent him on to assist the Santa Marga- 
rita in leading us upto theenemy. At day- 
light we were near them, and the Santa 
Margarita had began in a very gallant man- 
n-rto fire upon their rear, and was soon 
joined by the Pheenix. 
A little before noon, the French finding 
21 action unavoidable, began to take in their 
small sails, and form in a line, bearing on 
re starboard tack; we did the same, and I 
eommanicated my intentions by hailing to 
the Captains, “ that I should attack the 
centre and rear” and at noon began the 
battle ; in a short time the van ship of the 
enemy tacked, which almost directly made 
the action clove and general; the Namur 
jo_ned soon after we tacked, which we did 
as ,oon as we could get the ships round, and 
i directed her, by signal, to engage the van; 
at half-past three the action ceased, the ene- 
my having fought to admiration, and not 
surrendering till their s ships were unmanage- 
able. I have returned thanks to the Cap- 
tains of the ships of the line and the frigates, 
and they speak in high terms of approbation 
of their respective Officers and ships’ com- 
Tauies. If any thing could add to the good 
opinion I had already formed of the Officers 
and crew of the Cxsar, it is their gallant 
conduct in this day’s battle. ‘The enemy 
have suffered much, but our ships not more 
than is to be expected on these occasions. 
You may judge of my surprise, Sir, when I 
found the ships we had taken, were not the 
Rochefort squadron, but from Cadiz. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. J. STRACHAN, 
‘onourable William Cornwallis, 
Admiral of the White, and 
Commander in Chief, &c. &c. 
Sc. 
FIRST LINE.—STARBOARD TACK. 
British Lire. —Cxsar, 80 guns; Hero, 74; 
Coura; gueux, 74, 
French Line—Duguay Trouin, 74 guns, 
Capt. ‘Toufflet ; Formidable, 80, Rear Ad- 


ae 


miral Dumanoir; Mont Blanc, 74, Capt. 
Villegrey ; Scipion, 74, Capt. Barouger. 
SECOND Line (when the Namur joined)— 
LARBOARD TACK. 
British Line—Hero, 74 guns, Hon. Capt. 
Gardner; Namur, 74, Capt. Halsted; Cx 
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ar, 80, Sit R. J. Strachan; Couragueux, 73s 


Capt. Lee. 
French Line—Duguay Trouin; Formida- 
ble ; Mont Blanc ; “Sci pion. 


N.B. The Diguay "Trowin and Scipion 
totally dismasted ; the Formidable and 
Mont Blanc have their foremasts standing. 

Our Frigates—Santa Margarita, AZolas, 
Phenix, and Revolutionnaire. 

The Revolutionnaire joined at the time 
the Namur did, but, with the rest of our fri- 
gates, in consequence of the French tacking, 
were to leeward of the enemy. 

Ido not know what is become of the 
Bellona, or the other two sail we saw on 
the night of the 2d instant. 

The reports of damage, killed, 
wounded, have not been all received. 
enemy have suffered much, 


and 
The 





ADMIRALTY OFFICE, Nov. 12. 

Copy «fa Letter from Rear- Adm. Sir Rif 
fchn Strachan, Bart. to William Marsden, 
Esq. dated on bourd bis WM aje: sty’s ship the 
Cusar, off Falmouth, the $tb inst. 

Sir, 

Not having the returns when the oles 
left us, and now having occasion to send in 
the Santa Margarita to procure pilots to 
take the French ships into harbour, I trans- 
mit you the returns of killed and wounded 
in the action of the 4th; and also a copy of 
the thanks alluded to in my letter, which 
I request you will communicate to their 
Lordships. 

I dare say their Lordships will be surpri- 
sed that we have lost so few men. I can 
only account for it from the enemy firing 
high, and we closing suddenly. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. J. STRACHAN. 

I have as yet no very correct account of 
the loss of the enemy, or of their number 
of men.—The Mont Blanc had 700; 63 
killed, and 96 wounded, mostly dangerous. 
—The Scipion, rx killed and wounded.— 
The French Admiral, Mons. Dumanoir le 
Pciley, wounded ; the Capt. of the Duguay 
‘Trouin, killed, and 2d Capt. wounded. 

A list of Killed and Woxnded in the Aciton witb 

@ French Squadron, Nov. 4, 1805. 

Cesar, 4 killed, and 25 wounded.— 
Hero, 10 killed, and 51 wounded —Coura- 
gueux,t killed,and 13 wounded.—Namur, 4 
kilied, and 8 wounded.—Santa Margarita, 
1 killed,and 1 wounded.—Revolutionnaire,2 
killed, and 6 wounded.—Pheenix, 2 killed, 
and 4 wounded.—¢olus, 3 wounded.— 
Total, 24 killed, and 111 wounded—135 

Officers killed.—Hero, Mr. Morrison, 2d 
Lieut: of Marines. Santa Margarita, Mr. 
Thomas Edwards, Boatswain. 

Officers wounded.—Hero, Lieut. Skekel; 
Mr. ‘Titterton and Mr. Stephenson, 24 
Licuts, of Marines-Couragueux, Mr, R, 























“Clephane, First’ Lieutenant; Mr. Daws, liam Clements, Captain of Marines;. Thomas 
Master’s Mate; Mr. Bird, Midshipman; Osborne, 2d Licutenant; and Fred, Beasley, 


Lord Nelson’s last Victory. 


gnd Mr. Austin, Gunner—Namur, Wil- Midshipman. 





LORD NELSON’S 


HE following is a List of the Ships that L’Algesiras, 74—Flag ship, Rear Admiral 


composed the British and Combined 


LAST VICTORY. 


Magon 


Eleets, in the late ever-memorable battle off L’Indomptable, 84 
Cape Trafalgar. (See the engraved Plan, Le Neptune, 84 
at the beginning of our Magazine.) 


iol 


OC OY AnHAYW ND 


Il. 


I 


n 


13. 


I4. 


16. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
2t. 
. Swiftsure, 74-+W.-G. Rutherford 
23. 
24. 


22 


2.5 


26. 
a7 


1¢ Bucentaure, 89 guas-—Flag ship,~-Admi- 


* Le Formidable, 80--Flag ship, Rear Ad- 





BRITISH FLEET. 
VAN, OR WEATHER COLUMN, 


. Victory, 100 guns, Vice Admiral Vis- 


count Nelson—Capt. T. M. Hardy 


. Temeraire, 98—Eliab Harvey 
. Neptune, 98—T. F. Fremantle 


Conqueror, 74—Israel Pellew 


. Leviathan, 74—H. W. Bayntun 

. Ajax, 74—Lieut. J. Pilfold (acting) 
. Orion, 74—Edw. Codrington 

- Agamemnon, 6;—Sir Edw. Berry 

. Minotaur, 74—C. J. M. Mansfield 

. Spartiate, 74—Sir F. Laforey, Bart. 


Britannia, roc—Rear Admiral Earl of 
Northesk—Captain Charles Bullen 


. Africa, 64—Henry Digby 


FRIGATES, &c. 


Euryalus, 36—Hon. H. Blackwood 

Sirius, 36—William Prowse 

Phebe, 36—Hon. T. B. Capel 

Naiad, 38—T. Dundas 

Pickle (sch,)'10—Lieut. J. R. Lape- 
notiere 

Entreprenante (cutter)—Licut. John 
Puver 

REAR, OR LEE COLUMN. 


Royal Sovereign, 100—Vice Admiral 
Collingwood— Capt: E: Rotherham 

Mars, 74—Georze Duff 

Belicisle, 74—William Hargood 

Tonnant, 80—Charles Tyler 

Bellerophon, 74—John Cooke 

Colossus, 74—J. N. Morris 

Achille, 74—Richard King 

Polyphemus, 64—Robert Redmill 

Revenge, 74—Richard Moorsom 


Defence, 74—-George Hope 

‘Thunderer, 74—Licut. J. Stockham, 
(acting’) * 

Defiance, 74—P. C. Durham 

Prince, 98—Richard Grinda!l 


Dreadnought, 98—John Conn 


COMBINED FLEET, 


FRENCH SHIPS. 
ral Villeneuve 


miral Dumanoir 


Le Pluton, 74 

* Le Mont Blanc, 74 

Le Swiftsure, 74 

* Le Scipion, 74 

Le Berwick, 74 
L’Intrepide, 74 

L’Aigle, 74 

Le Heros—Flag cship—74 
Le Fougueux, 74 

* Le Duguay Trounin, 74 
L’ Argonaute, 74 

Le Redoutable, 74 

L’ Achille, 74 
L’Hermione, 40 
L’Hortumne, 40 
La Cornélie, 40 
La Themis, 40 
Le Rhin, 40 
L’Argus (Sp.) 16 
Le Furet /Sp.) 18 
L.’Observateur, 16 


SPANISH SHIPS. 


Santissima Trinidada, 140—Flag ship— 


Vice Admiral D’Aliva 


Principe d’Asturias, 112—Flag ship—Ad- 


miral Gravina 


Argonauta, 80—Flag ship—Rear Admiral 


_ Gaudalharas 
Neptuno, 84—Comm. B. H. Dimeros 
Santa Ana, 112 
Rayo, 100 
Monarca, 74 
Montanez, 74 
St Juan Nepomucenos, 74 
Bahama, 74 
St. Justo, 74 
St. Leandro, 64 
St. Augustin, 74 
St. Ildefonso, 74 
St. Francisco d’Asis, 74 
Flora, 44 ° 
Mercurio, 44 


The ships, to which this character * is af- 
fixed, were afterwards captured by the squa- 


dron under Sir Richard Strachan. 


At the time of the action, Captain Wil- 
liam Brown held the command of the 
Ajax, and Captain William Lechmere that 


of the Thunderer; but had been 


home to give evidence with respect to the 
action with the same Mcet on the 23d of 


July 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER 1805. 
KP As this Department wil be of great Importance to Auruors and Boox- 
SELLERS, as well as to Ltterature in veneral, it is requested that Notices 
of Works may be forwarded as early as- possitle, (free of Postage), which 


will be regularly inserted. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
HE History of the Castle and Parish of 
Wrestle, in the East Riding of York- 
shire; by J. Savage, 2s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPEY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late George 
Mor'tand, with critical and descriptive ob- 
servations on the whole of his works; by J. 
Hassell, gto. rl. rs. 

Memoirs of R. Cumberland, written by 
himself. containing an Account of his Life 
and Writings, interspersed with Anecdotes 
and Characters of several of the most dis- 
tinguished persons of his time, gto. 21. 2s. 

Public Characters of 1805, 10s. €d. bds. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Conversations on Chemistry, in which the 
Flements ¢f that Science are fumi.iariy ex- 
plained and illustiated by experiment, 2 
vo!. r2mo. 148. 

A Proposal for destroying the Fire and 
choak Damps of Coal Mines, and their 
production explained on the principies of 
modern Chemistry; addressed to the owners 
and azents of coal works, &c.; by J. Trot- 
ter, M.D. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

Exempla Erasmiana, or English Examples 
to be tu.ned into Latin; by D. B. Free, 
A. M. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical Delineation, or a Compen- 
dious View of the Natural and Political 
State of all parts of the Globe; by J. Aikin, 
M. PD. 2 vols. cr $vo. 12s. 

LAW. 

An Abridgment of the Modern Determi- 
nations in the Courts of Law and Equity, 
being a Supp ement to Viner’s Abridgment ; 
by several gentlemen in the respective 
branches of the Law, 5 vo!s. 14s. bds. 

Ninth Edition of the Laws relative to 
Landlords, ‘Tenants, and Lodgzers ; or, every 
Landlord and Tenant his own Lawyer. 
Comprising Agreements, Assignments, 
Double Rent, Distress, Ejectment, Lodg- 
ings, Mortgages, Notices, Fixtures, Rent, 
Repairs, Waste, &c. withselect Precedents 
for letting Houses, Lands, Apartments, and 
other useful Deeds; ‘labies of Costs, Stamps, 
&c.; by John Pau!, Barrister at Law, Au- 
thor of the Parish-Officer’s Complete Guide, 
Laws re pecting Tythes, and other Law 
Tracts, revived, co:rected, and continued to 
the present time; by John Irving Maxwell, 
Editor of the Reports of the Naval Com- 
Missioners, 35. Richardson. 

A Treatise on the Statute of Frauds, as it 
regards Declarations in ‘I'rust, Contracts, 
Surrenders, Conveyances, and the Execu- 
tion and Proof of Wills and Codicils; to 


which is prefixed, a Systematic Dis-ertation 
upon the admissibility of Paroie and Extrin- 
sic Evidence, to exp ain and controul writ- 
ten instruments; by Wiltiam Roberts, of 
Lincolns Inn, 12s. 

MILITARY. 

A Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Ter- 
mination ot the Regular Corps formed and 
commanded by Europeans in the service of 
the Native Princes of India, with Details of 
the late War; by L. F. Smith, ros. 6d: with 
six coloured plates, or 5s. without. 

MEDICAL. 

Outlines of the origin and progress of 
Galvanism, with its application to Medicine, 
in a letter to a friend ; by W. Meade, M. D, 
23. 6d. 

A Supplement to the third edition of the 
Domestic Medical Guide, comp.ising the 
cure of recent ca-es of the Venereal Di-:eases, 
and effectual means of prevention after im- 
pure connection ; by R. Reece, M.D. rs. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Post Captain, or the Wooden Walls 
we'l manned, comprehending a View of 
Naval Society and Manners, 8vo. 7s. 

A Eetter to his Majesty’s Solicitor Gene- 
ral, from W.R. Wake. 

Gleanings in Africa, exhibiting a correct 
view of the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants of the Cape of Good Hope, svil, 
climate, natural productions, with observa- 
trons on the State of Slavery in the Southern 
pait of Africa, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Manchester, second series, 
vol. 1. 8vo. 7s. 

NOVELS. 

Monteith, founded on Scottish History ; 
by Mrs.’Rice, 2 vols. 8s. 

‘The Mysterious Sisters, 2 vols. 7s. 

Hide awd Scek, or the Old Woman’s 
Story, 3 vols. ros. 6d. 

Domestic Scenes, 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Virtue and Vice; by W. H. Rayner, 2 
vols. gs. 

Eversfield Abbey, 3 vols. 12s. 

Ferdinand and Amelia, 3 vo!s. ros. 6d. 

— Eventful Marriage, a Tale, 4 vols, 
16s. 

St. Botolph’s Priory, or the Sable Ma k, 
by T. J. H. Curties, esq; 5 vols. 11. 55. 

POETRY. 

Palmyra, and other Poems; by T. L. 
Peacock, f. 8vo. 7s. 

Original Sonnets and other small Poems ; 
by A. M. Smallpicce, f. 8vo. 5s. 

Nelson’s Tomb, a Poem; by W. T. Fitz- 
gerald, esq; to which is added an Address 
to England on her Nelson’s death, 2s. 6d: 

Christ’s Lamentation over Jerusalem, 3 





| 








Seatonian Prize Poem; by C. Peers, A. M. 
and F.S. A. 1s, 6d. 

Victory in Tears, or the Shade of Nelson, 
a tribute to the memory of that Immortal 
Hero, 4to. as. 6d. 

POLITICAL. 

Speeches in the House of Commons, on 
the war against the Mahrattas; by P. Fran- 
tes, 2s. 6d, 

RELIGION. 

Massillon’s Charges and Address to his 
Clergy, with two Essays, one on the Art of 
Preaching, and the other on the Composi- 
tion of a Sermon, translated by Rev. T. St. 
John, L.L.B. 8vo. 6s. 

A complete History of the Holy Bible, as 
‘contained in the Old and New ‘Testament; 
by Rev. L. Howel, A. M. enlarged and im- 
proved, by Réy. G. Burder, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
or r2mo. 7s. 

The Destruction of the Combined Fleets 
of France and Spain, a Sermon preached at 
Wertship-street, Dec. 5th, 1805; by Rev. 
g- Evans, is. Symonds. 

Sermons translated from the French of 
Saurin, vel. 7; by J. Sutcliffe, 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on Affectation, addressed to 
young people, cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Charge delivered te the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Exeter, at the Primary Visitation 
of John Lord Bishop of Exeter, 1804 and 
1805, 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached on the 5th of Decem- 
ber 1805, at the drum-head, on the parade 
of the St. Margaret’s and St. John’s corps, 
{n Westminster Hall, before that loyal corps 
of volunteers; by the Rev. W. W. Dakins, 
LL. B. F.S. A. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached on occasion of the 
late Naval Victory, in the Parish Church of 
Weljington, Salop, November roth, 1805 ; 
by the Rev. J. Eyton, ts. 

Public Tokens of Sorrow, due to brave 
men who fall in the service of their country, 
a Sermon, occasioned by the death of the late 
Lord Nelson, preached. at Pentonville Cha- 
pel St. James’s, Clerkenwell, on the 5th 

ecember 1805; by R. Lendon, M. A. 

Reflections on Victory, a Sermon preach- 
ed in Argyle Chapel, Bath, December 5, 
1805, being the day appointed for a general 
Thanksgiving for the signal Victory, obtain- 
ed under the late Lord Nelson over the Com- 
bined Fleets of the Enemy; by W. Jay, 
8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached in Oxford Chapel, 
Cavendish-square, on Thursday the sth of 
December 1805; by the Rev. D. Evans, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Report of Diseases in a Western District of London 
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The Churchman’s Confession, or an A 
peal to the Liturgy, being a Sermon preach- 
ed before the University of Cambridge, De- 
cember 1, 1805 ; by Rev. C. Simcony 
A. M. 1s. F 

An Address to Methodists, and to all 
other hanest Christians who conscientiously 
secede from the Established Church of Ene 
gland; by the Rev. W. Cockburne, A. M. 
Is. 6d 


Lord Nelson, a Funeral Sermon chiefly 
preached on the late Thanksgiving Day, at 
Thursford and Snoring, in Norfolk, near the 
birth-place of this great man, with a parti- 
cular view to his useful and glorious life ; 
by the Rev. G. Cook, A. M. 2s..6d. 

On the Duty of keepmg Holy the Sab- 
bath-day, and on the Sacraments; by W. 
Singleton, ts. 

Security in the Divine Protection, a Ser 
mon preached in the Chape! of Berwick, on 
Thursday December 5th r805 ; by S. Butler, 
A. M. Is. 

National Benefits, a Call for National Re- 
pentance, a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St.Mary, Shrewsbury, on Thurs- 
day December sth, 1805; hy J. B. Blake- 
way, A. M. is. 

A Sermon preached to the Society who 
support the Sunday Evening Lecture, in the 
Old Jewry, on the evening\of the 5th of 
December 1805 ; by the Rev. John Edwards, 
Is. 

A Sermon preached at the Church of 
Hamstead and Kensworth, in the county of 
Hertford, on Thursday 5th December 1805 5 
by T. A. Warren, A. M. 1s. 

A Sermon preached in the morning of the 
general Thanksgiving, December 5th, 1805, 
at Laura Chapel, Bath; by the Rev. F. 
Randolph, D. D. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Stratford, Bow, on Thursday 
the sth December 1805; by S. Henshall, 
A. M. 1s. 

The Last Advice of David to his Son So- 
lomon, and of St. Paul to the Elders of Ephe- 
sus, two Sermons preached at Long Sutton, 
October 6th, 1805 ; by C.’Terram, A.M. 135 

SURVEYING. } 

The Elements of Land Surveying, de- 
signed principally for the use of schools and 
students ; by A. Crocker, 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Letters from Paraguay, describing the 
Settlements of Monte Vidio on Bueuos 
Ayres, with the Manners, Customs, ReI- 

ious. Ceremonies, &c. of the inhabitants; 
fy J.C. Davie, 53. Robinsox. 





REPORT of DISEASES ina WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
From November 21 to December 21, 1805. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
Tas: ..¢ « «+ Ries ss & 2 
ms . »« ¢ ele « «6 “« © 
Inflammatory Sere Throat % £'¢ 4 2 
Vol. IV, 





Inflammation of the Lungs . . » @ 
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Cutaneous Eruptions . .- « « +» + 4 


Number of Cases. . 164 

The number of catarrhal complaints has 
been so great, and their prevalence through- 
out whole families so frequent, that it has 
been doubted by some, whether a contagion, 
similar to that which gives rise to the Influ- 
enza, has not existed. Several of the cases 
in the preceding list, were attended with 
considerable languor and debility; and one 
of the instances of Peripneumonia Notha, 
or Bastard Peripneumony, proved rapidly 


‘fatal. This disease, which is, perhaps, merely 


a Pneumonia in a habit naturally feeble and 
relaxed, or rendered so by some peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere, is very unma- 
nageable. If it does not yield to blistering, 
little isto be expected from medicine. Re- 
medies, which are extremely debilitating, 
such as blood-letting and purging, being in- 
admissible, and the former of these gene 
rally hastening the fatal termination. 

‘The Smal! Pox seems to be less prevalent, 
at present, than during the last month; but 
there isa great tendency in the disease to be- 
come confluent. Contagious fever is still 
rarely seen; nor do the few cases, which cce 
cur, exhibit any very severesymptoms; they 
cannot be traced to any contagious source, 
and do not shew any particular disposition to 
spread, 

The catarrhal complaiats have consider- 
ably increased the number of sick; but, with 
the exception of theth, there is no great pre+ 
valence of disease, 
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DOMESTIC 


INCIDENTS, 


Ineluding the principal Marriages and Deaths in and near London; and 
Biographical Notices of eminent Persons deceased. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB ; 
OR, CHRISTMAS CATTLE SHEW. 


ONFUSED accounts of the two annual 
cattle shews having been lately pub- 
lished in the newspapers, it may be neces- 
Say to state to our readers that the present, 
or Chiistmas exhibition, is under the direc- 
tion, and at the expence, ofa society of n- 
blenien, get tlemen, graziers, and but. hers, 
established some years since (probably dur- 
ing the presidency of Lord Somerville at 
the Board of Agriculture), by that noble- 
fan, in conjunction with the late Duke of 
Bedford. 

Lhe graziers, at the outset, either actu- 
ated by a strong Midland county prejudice, or 
mistaking the real principles of the insti- 
tution, were unanimous for FAT, ALL FAT, 
and NorHING Bur FAT. In consequence, 
cnormeus mastce of fat were cahibited 


alive to a wondering and gaping public, 
who, however, ii a very short time be+ 
came convinced, that the expensive pam- 
pering of such monsters could have no con- 
nection with the public good, nor benefit 
any other than the sleek corporation of tal- 
low-chandlers. 

Tt was stated, that in the extraordinary 
length of time, and with that vast quan- 
tity of the best food which were expended 
in the fattening one of these ovei-laden 
beasts, at the flesh, (if flesh it could be 
deemed) of which even the appetites of 
those, who pretended to admire it most 
were disgusted; at the least, half a dozen 
good, wholesome, and marketub!e fat oxen 
might be produced; and that, in conse 
quence, to give public encou:agement to 
the over-fattening system, must tend to pro- 
mote a wanton and injurious waste of the 


first necessaries of life. 


The writings of Lord Somerville had a 














powerful effeet in disseminating these just 
principles on the subject ; and, in order to 
their practical application and use, his lord- 
ship patriotically put himself to the very 
considerable annual expence of another 
spring exhibition of cattle, under certain 
limits with respect to size. ‘This shew is 
always held in the beginning of March, the 
premiums and dinner being at the sole ex- 
pence of Lord Somerville. ‘he great ob- 
jects are, advantageous form, the ripe and 
wholesome, but not excessive fattening of 
cattle, and the promotion of ox-|abour, with 
the intent to relieve the land from the ex- 
cessive burden of maintaining such devour 
ing hosts of cart horses; and the encou- 
ragement of those breeds of sheep which 
produce the fine clothing wool for the sup- 
ply of our grand British staple manufactory, 
and to rescue our manufacturers from their 
long dependence on a foreign, and too often 
a hostile country. The Smithfield society 
have of late acceded, in a great measure, to 
these views, although there yet remains a 
considerable attachment, in certain quar- 
ters, in favour of the tallow system. 

From the difficulty of finding in Smith- 
field a sufficiently capacious and convenient 
pines, and the excellence in those particu- 
ars of Dickson’s Repository in Barbican, 
where Lord Somerville’s shew is always 
held, the Christmas exhibition was remov- 
ed thither, this year, for the first time— 
indeed, from the confined yards of Smith- 
field, there was considerable danger to such 
a concourse of people mixed pell mell, cheek 
by jole, with horned animals; and although 
the highest bred animals, whether horses or 
oxen, for a very obvious reason, are gene- 
rally the most tame and civilized, yet an 
exception to this general rule may occasi- 
onally afford most forcible proofs of the ex- 
istence of such a rule, with his hoofs, teeth, 
or horns. 

The exhibition commenced on Friday, 
Dec. 13, when there was as large a shew 
of cattle in Smithfield as was ever seen in 
that greatest of all flesh markets; probably 
the largest, and the quality was in prepor- 
tion. But have private families found a 
— reduction of the price of 

utcher’s meat? It is their affair; and if 
they chuse, by way of rewarding the emi- 
nent public services of those who feed the 
people, te allow the cutting butchers a _ 
fit of sixty or seventy per cent. who dares 
impede the exercise of that bounty which 
comes with so much willingness out of the 
donors own pockets? Great attention was 
paid, by the amateurs collected, to the 
market shew, previously to visiting that in 
Barbican, which, on the first day, was not 
so numerously attended as in former years, 
but on Monday was very full. The par- 
liament not meeting until after Christmas, 
has occasioned the absence of many of our 
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lowing noblemen and gentlemen were dis - 
tinguished in the crowd :— . 

‘The Duke of Bedford; Lord Wm. Rus- 
sel, Lord Somerville; The Earls of Ayles- 
bury, Mansfield, Digby, and Darnley; the 
Hon. B. Howard; the Rev. Dean Dudley ; 
Cullers Smith, Anthy. Lechmere, Robert 
Brudenell, and Wm. Watkins, esqrs/; the 
Rev. James Willis; C. G. Gray, and R. 
Gordon, esqrs.; Messrs. Runcenan, Hig 
gins, Pickford, M’ Doygale, Fareys, Clay- 
ton, French, Giblet, Hudson, Payne, Ash- 
ley, &c. &e. 


The prizes were adjudged as follows : 
For OXEN. 


Class 1,—First prize. Mr. Westcar, for 
two Hereford oxen, grass-fed, bred by Mr. 
Tully. 

Second prize. 
bred Hereford ox. 

Class 2.—First prize. Mr. Westcar, two 
Hereford oxen, grass-fed, bred by Mr.Tom- 
kins. 

Second prize. Mr. Pester, two Devon 
oxen, bred by him. 

Class 3—Prize. Mr. Joyner,two High- 
land scots. 

Class 4.—Prize. Duke of Bedford, He- 
reford cow, bred by Mr. Williams—had 
bred six calves, 


Duke of Bedford, half- 


SHEEP. 


Class 5.—Prize. ‘The Rev. Mr. Plasket, 
three one-year-old long-\Wwvoled wedders, 
bred and fed by him. 

Class 6.—Prize. Mr. ‘Tuckwell, three 
two-year-old long-wooled wedders, bred 
and fed by him. 

Class 7.—Prize. Duke of Bedford, three 
one-year-old South-Down wedders, bred 
and fed by his Grace, 

Class 8.—Prize. Duke of Bedford, three 
two-year-old South-Down wedders, bred 
and fed by his Grace. 

Chass 9.—Prize. Mr. Peckford, one pig, 
eighteen months old, bred and fed by 
him. 


The five judges appointed this year were, 
Anthony Lechmere, esq. Wm. Griffin, esq. 
and Mr. Wm. Watkins, as graziers; Mr. 
Warmington, and Mr. John Lomas, but 
chers. 

The number of oxen, sheep, and pigs, 
exhibited on the whole, was somewhat un- 
der that of last year, and the most remarke 
able objects were the following: —The He- 
reford oxcn, winners of the first prize, al- 
though not of the immense size which we 
sometimes see them, were a fine and come 
plete sample of that superlatively excellent 
breed. A Suffolk polled cow, of consider- 
able size and length, very well fed, and of 
vemarkable quiet disposition, was shewn by 
Mr. Peckford. A well-bred Leicester longe 


great patrons of agriculture; but the iu). horned cow, six years old, bred and fed at 
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Stowe, by the Marquis of Buckingham. 
handled very complete, with, perhaps, some 
exception as to the shoulder. A pair of 
rough Scotch Highlanders, not, indeed, re- 
markably fat, but valuable for their fine 
and high proud flesh. An Alderney, the 
fattest and best hitherto produced of that 
Jean and milky breed, supposed, by judges, 
to weigh upwards of 90 stone. The Duke 
of Bedford’s cow, of Mr. White Parsons’s 
famous breed, between Zebu or Indian, 
Devon, and French. This cow was of sin- 
gular sleek and wild appearance, but well 
fed and ripe, and, in Mr. Parsons’s opinion, 
(and we believe it perfectly just) a piece of 
her flesh, from the fineness of the grain and 
closeness of the texture, would weigh 
heavier than a piece of similar dimensions 
taken from the first prize ox, or any other 
in the shew. On this, and on accougt of 
inferior size, and consequent less demand 
of keep, Mr. Parsons contends, that such 
is the most advantageous as a general stock. 
This, however, unattended with proofs, is 
mere conversation; and it cannot be sufhi- 
ciently wondered at, that, instead of con- 
stantly talking “ about and about it,” these 
entlemen do not put in actual practice, in 
their various neighbourhoods, the very easy, 
et decisive experiment, proposed by Mr. 
Loumath in his-celebrated General Trea- 
tise on Cattle. The Kentish cow shewed 
more blood than good shape, and the He- 
veford bull carried a bar in his coat. Of the 
surep, the Leicesters shewed the highest 
possible degree of genuine Dashby blood ; 
never were seen more perfect four-legged 
tortoises; the fleece beautiful. The South- 
wns passablemént, high enough in con- 
science on the leg. ‘The long-wooled mid- 
dle country and Gloucester sheep, large, 
boney, and coarse headed, but good stock 
ef their kind. Of the rics, little need be 
said, but that they were fat enough, since 
it seems genera'ly agreed, that there is nei- 
ther breed nor shape in pigs, We will, how- 
€ver, ventute to propose a question to that 
most respectable gentleman and agricul- 
turist, C. C. Western, esq. who, in his 
pig-breeding, is so partial tq pug and Essex, 
w ether @ similar store weight of Berkshire, 
er other superior breed, would not produce more 
xucight, when fat, by a considerable number of 
Stones, even upon the same quantity of food, the 
great, ut the same time, worth more per lb— 
Mr. Peckford’s pig séemed of a heavy, use- 
ful beeed, priginally, we believe, from 
Cheshire, ~*~ ' 

The mmetements exhibited, were, se- 
yeral light and simple Suffolk ploughs, with 
€ast-iron shares; and Mr. Gibbs, of Picca- 
gilly, attended with some very clean and 

eautiful samp!es af natural grass seeds, 

Mr. Pickford's pasket of rutabaga, or 
Swedish turnips, attracted as much atten- 
tion as any object of the shew, which de- 
PRonstrates the general reputation and jn- 


creasing culture of that most useful root. 
We understood, this gentleman had grown 
them in Hertfordshire, since 1800, and 
that sometimes his crop of reots had aver- 
aged at solbs. Many of those in the basket 
probably weighed that weight, and cut of 
a beautiful yellow, haying a fine aromatic 
flavour. 

The business dinner was, as. usual, on 
the first day, when a number of new mem- 
bers were ballotted for and admitted —Sir 
John Sinclair, Sam. Whitbread, esq. Col, 
Beaumont, Wm. Lee Antonie, esq. Mess, 
Mosely, Conyers, Waters, Huller, Lud- 
low, Cleaver, Payne, H. H. Henley, Pore 
ter, Watkins, Dormer, Malcolm, Pewitt, 
Runcenan, Muston, Platt, &e. 

The grand dinner was on Monday, at the 
Freemasen’s Tavern, in Queen-street-—tic- 
kets half-a-guinea. The dinner itself was 
good, but the attendance extremely defece 
tive, an error, perhaps, pardonabie for 
once, on the consideration pm there were, 
besides, threé great dinners in the hou-e on 
the same day. The company was very nu- 
merous, respectable, and professional, and 
the Duke of Bedford, who presided, was 
supported by Lord Somerville and Lord 
Winchelsea, Vice President of the Board 
of Agriculture. The noble Duke, in a 
short, expressive, and handsomely-deli- 
vered address, congratulating the company 
on the progress they had made in the ob- 
jects of the Institution, and in the convic- 
tion of the public as to the utility of their 
plan, proposed to make the number of men- 

ers unlimited, instead of confining it to 
fifty, according to the original intention. 
This judicious alteration was theréon con- 
firmed, agreeable to 4 former proposal at 
the Woburn Meeting. His Grace then 
read the adjudication of prizes, and stated 
certain variations of management for next 
year, namely, that there should be an ing 
termediate prize for beasts of fram 100 ta 
¥40 stone; and the candidates for the pig 
prizes shquld nat he tied down ta any par- 
ticular food. The prizes are to be awarded 
in future to the best fat pig of any age, and 
to the best fat pig of ten months, 

Samples of wool fram the Spani<h flocks 
of Dr. Parry, of Bath, and of Mr. Bart: 
ley, Secretary to the Bath Society, were 
then produced by Mr. Famham, of Rich- 
mond, his Majesty’s salesman of Merino 
sheep, and compared with samples of Spa- 
nish wool, lately imported; when, after the 
most careful investigation, by professional 
judges, the superiority, both in fineness and 
staple, was adjydged to the English-grown 
Merjno wool. Thus, a new proof, were it 
now necessary, was fairly brought of the 
full success of that patriotic plan, so long 
and sq steadily pursued by his Majesty, by 
Lord Somepville, Dy. Parry, and other true 
riends to the agricultural and conugercia] 
jnterests of their country, 
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The day was spent with that self-satis- 
faction, which men enjoy, when sensible 
they are at once serving the community and 
thems¢tves. Lord Somerville announced 
his show to take place on the ad and 3d of 
March, in Barbican. Asat that period the 
town wil be fiiled, the Noble Lord’s exhi- 
bition will, no doubt, be splendidly at- 
tended; and report already speaks high of 
the number and variety of objects to be 
then exhibited, 

A GRAZIER. 


MR. WES?’s RESIGNATION. 

[The resignation of the President’s chair by 
Mr. West, whose life we gave in our last 
volume, must be regretted by every lq- 
ver of the fine arts, whether friendly in- 


clined towards him, or otherwise; forrge 


he is assuredly the first, and unrivalled 
historical painter, this, or any other 
country can boast of. We are sorry to 
observe, that in the academy much bene- 
fit would accrue to the members: and the 
country, if there was more study to ex- 
cel, and less of cabal, intrigue, envy 
and animosity. It is said there are a 
number of pretenders to the vacant chair, 
which we are not surprised at, nothing 
being left but mediocrity, and few of the 
academicans will be found mode-t enough 
to forego their claim to that list. We 
conceive it willnot be unacceptable to the 
publie to be put in possession of his own 
words, as stated in the paper which was 
read tothe general assembly, on the 2d 
inst. by the secretary, whic! will shew 
that it was occasioned by circumstances 
which took placc on the roth of Decem- 
ber, 1804, and suhsequentyccurrences. } 


Jo the General Assembly of Academicians of the 
Rayal Academy. 


GENTLEMEN; 
T am now the only survivor of the four 
artists, who, in the year 1768, had_ the 


honour of presenting to his Majesty a plan | 


for an academy, which, being graciously 
received and sanctioned by the King, was 
carried into effect under his royal com- 
mands. The first members were named 
and created by his Majesty, and their choice 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as president, added 
splendour to the institution. 

After the death of that gminent master, 
whose distinguished talents have rendered 
so much honour to his name and country, 
without solicitation on my part, the academy 
unanimously elected me to the chair, and 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to sanc- 
tion their choice. I have now, during a 


period of fourteen years, endeavoured as- 
siduously to perform the duties of that dis- 
tinguished situation to the best of my abi- 
lities, and I have a consolation in reflecting 


that I have rendgrgd some aid to its for- 
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mation, and contributed every thing in my 
power to its prosperity. 

Thirty-seven years are nearly completed, 

during which time I never failed to exhibit 
my works in the royal academy; but what- 
ever may have been my exertions, or what- 
ever my wishes for the welfare of the in- 
stitution, the occurences which took place. 
on the 10th of December last, and subse- 
quent circumstances, have determined me 
to withdraw myself from the situation of 
president of the royal academy. I shall re~ 
tire to the peaceful pursuits of my profes~ 
sion; and J hope that my present declara- 
tion will afford you sufficient time toe com 
sider of the choice of my successor by the 
roth instant. 
In relinquishing the honour of this most 
spectable situation, I beg leave to express 
the deep'sense I entertain for the benefits 
conferred upon this society by our august 
founder and patron, and an humble hope of 
the continuance of his benign regard for 
this his favoured institution. 

I shall ever consider the Royal Academy 
as an establishment from which this country 
may and ought to derive all those ad- 
vantages which flow from the successful 
cultivation of its three branches of art; it 
will be my prayer, that this may be the 
happy ax and that the fame of Great 
Britain in arts, may correspond with its 
elevated character in the iist of nations.—I 
am, Gentiemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
December 2, 1805. Benj. West. 


A general assembly of academicians was 
held on Tuesday December 10, that being . 
the anniversary of the institution, when the 
following were elected officers for the cn- 
suing year: 

James Wyatt, esq. president pro tempore. 

Henry ‘Fhomson, — Hoppner, 'T. Law- 
rence, ‘Thomas Stothard, R. Westa'l, John 
F. Rigaud, R. Cosway, and KE. Garvey 
esqrs. council. 

Jos. Northcote, J. Hoppner, H. ‘Tom- 
son, John Opie, H. Tresham, J. F. Rig- 
aud, P J. De Loutherbourg, John S. Cop- 
ley, esqrs. and Sir W. Beechey, visitors. 

J. F. Rigaud, and J, Soanc, esqrs. au- 
ditors. 


Lord Hawkesbury has signified by letter 
to the president pro tempore of the Royal Aca- 
demy, that it was his Majesty’s intention to 
erect a monument to the memory of Lord 
Nelson in St. Baul’s cathedral —A general 
assembly of artists was in consequence sum-~ 
mongd by the secretary to meet on the 14th 
inst. when such artists as chose to farnish 
models, were desired to prepare them for 
his Majesty’s approbation. 

The library in Buckingham-house, Pim. 

lico, has been during the last four or five 
months, compleatly takep to pieces, under 
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the direction of Mr. Barnard, and at pre- 
sent, only the bare walls remain. This 
extensive collection of books is already pack- 
ed up ready for conveyance to Windsor, to 
which detached lots of them are carried in 
waggeris, as fast as the library in Windsor 
Castle, can be made ready to receive them. 

The beautiful building known by the 
name of * The Rotunda,” at Ranelagh 
gardens, so long the seat and scene of ele- 
gance and fashion, so long frequented by 
the votaries of gaicty and pleasure, after 
having experienced for some years past, 
the sad vicissitudes of fortune, is at length 
destined, to come under the hammer of 
the auctioneer. 

A monument studious'y plain and un- 
adorned, yet very neatly executed by Mr. 
Rossi, has been very lately erected to the 
memory of that venerable, and truly res- 
pectable character, the late bishop of 
Down and Connor, in the new burying 
ground, belonging to St. James's church, 
and situated in ‘fottenham-court-road. 
The principal circumstance which distin- 
guishes this tribute of unfeigned regard and 
affection, to “as much virtue as could die” 
is, that the inscription upon the tablet, is 
the production of that upright senator, 
true patrivt, and excellent. scholar, Charles 
James Fox. Like other effusions of real 
genuine, original genius, its principal 
characteristics are simp.icity, truth, and 
fidelity of portraiture. ‘The words of the 
inscription run as follows:—“ Under this 
stone lie interred, the mortal remains of the 
Rt. Rev. Wm. Dick on, late bishop of 
Down and Connor; whose memory will 
ever be dear to all who were connected 
with him in any of the various relations of 
life—of his public character, the love of 
liberty, and especially of religious liberty, 
was the prominant feature. Sincere in his 
own faith, he abhorred the thought of 
holding out temptation to prevarecation or 
insincerity in others, and he was a decided 
enemy both asa bishop and a legislator, to 
laws whose tendency is to seduce or to de- 
ter men from the open and undisguised 
profession of their religious opinions, by 
reward and punishment, by political ad- 
wantaces of political disabilities. In pri- 
wate life, singular modesty, correct taste, 
@ most engaging simplicity of manners, un- 
shaken constancy in friendship, a warm 
beart, alive to all the charities of our na- 


ture, did not failto conciliate te this excellent, 


man the affections of all who knew him, 
But though the exercise of the geutler vir- 
¢ves which endear and attract, was more 
habitual to him,-as most congenial to his 
mature, he wa- by no means deficient in 





those energetic qualities of the mind which 
command re pect und admiration. When 
soused by vn;ut avgression, or whatever 
the eccasien mii ht be that called for exer- 
ton, his nujdn<:s did not prevent him from 


displaying the most manly and determined 
spirit; and notwithstanding his exquisite 
sensibility, he bore the severest of all human 
calamities, the loss of several deserving 
and beloved children, with exemplary for-. 
titude and resignation. He was born in 
Feb. 1745; was married in June 1773, ta 
Henrietta Symes, daughter of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Symes; was preferred to the 
ishoprick of Down and Connor, in Dec, 
1783, and died on the 14th of Sep. 1804 ; 
deeply regretted by all the different religious 
sects, that composed the population of his 
extensive diocese; by acquaintances, neigh- 
bours and dependants of every condition and 
description; by his children, his friends and 
his country ; and most of all, by his discon- 
solate widow, who has erected this stone to 
the memory cf the tetiderest husband and 
the best of men.” C. J. Fox. 

The intended east London water works, 
for the supply of the several parishes, ham- 
lets or districts of Old Ford, Bethnal Green, 
Hackney, Hoxton, Homerton, Dalston, 
Kingsland, Shacklewell, Clapton, Stamford 
Hill, Tottenham, and other places which 
at present are destitute gf water, are in- 
tended according to the plan of Mr. Dodd, 
the engineer, to afford a supply of water 
from the water of the river Thames, aftcr 
it has been sufficiently saturated in reser- 
voirs, to be erected for that purpose. By 
this very considerable improvement, copi- 
ous streams of watcr may be produced in 
cases of fire, or for the purposes of water- 
ing roads and cleansing the streets, as well 
as for culinary purposes, with little difficul- 
ty. The water will be protruded into 
those reservoirs by the power of the steam 
engine, to the powerful aid of which British 
arts aud manufactures are acknowledged to 
be so much indebted. ‘This most ingeni- 
ous machine, the steam engine, was invents 
ed by the Marquis of Worcester, about a 
centuiy ago. 

Married] Mr. Joseph Eade, of Hitch- 
in, to Miss Eliza Vaux, daughter of the 
late Edw. Vaux, esq. of Austin Friars. 
—J. Reynolds, esq. of Bedford Square, to 
Miss A. Stainton, of Bridge Street, We-t- 
minster—At Hampstead, J. Parker, esq. 
surgeon, to Miss Grant.—At Chiswick, 
C. ‘thompson, esq. youngest son of H. T. 
esq. of Kirby Hall, Yorkshire, to Miss 
Jane ‘Turton, fourth danghter of J. T. esq, 
of Russel Square, Middlesex—The Rev. 
E. C. Frith, ef Rickmansworth, to Miss 
Justina Grob, of College Hill.—-At Spittle 
Fields, 'T. Edwards, esq. of Bruce Grove, 
‘Tottenham, to Miss Brewer, of Church 
Street.—Mr. Sharpe, bookseller of Picca- 
dilly, to Miss Susan Buller, second daughter 
of Mr. Alderman B. of Barnwell Abbey, 
near Cambridge —At Hackney, Mr. John 
Stockdale, to Miss A. Castlehow, daughter 
of T.C. esq. of Watermelock, in Cum- 
berland.-C,. Y. Flunter, esq. of Linceln’s 
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Inn, to Miss Fotheringham, late of Hol- 
beacix; in Lincolnshire —At Tottenham, W. 
Pulsford, esq. of Hackney, to Miss, Hob- 
son.—Dr. Hutchinson, of Hatton-street, to 
Miss Anne Parker, of Ham, near Rich- 
mond, daughter of the late Admiral Sir W. 
Parker.—At the house of the Earl of West- 
moreland, in Berkley-square, Lord Visct. 
Duncannon, son of the Earl of Besbo- 
rough, to Lady Maria Fane, third daugh- 
ter of the Ea:l of Westmoreland. 

Died.| On Tuesday, Dee. ro, at his 
house ‘in Store-strect, that truly excellent 
veteran comedian, Mr. King, who, for 
many years past, has been a victim to the 
gout. In his professional capaeity, Mr. K. 
had justly acquired a high degree of ccle- 
brity. In the characters of Lord Ogleby 
and Sir Peter ‘Teazle, his merit in the dra- 
matic art, shone prominent, In his man- 
ners he was elegant and conciliating, and 
his companionable qualities were generally 
considered to be of the first order. Both 
in public and private life, Mr. King evin- 
ced himself to be a man of unshaken intc- 
grity and strict and upright conduct; and 
those who had recourse to his decisions, had 


every reason to be satisfied with the result. 
He has left an inconsolable widow, the pa- 
tient partner of his sufferings for a serie3 
of years. Through a long life, Mr. King 
was generally known by the humble, and 
yet honourable appellation of honest Tom 
King. [Some further account of this gen- 
tleman will be given in our next.]|—Sudden- 
ly, Mrs. Parkinson, of Allsop’s-buildings, 
New Road.—At Chiswick, Mrs. Trebeck, 
wife of the Rev J. T.—In Guilford-place, 
Miss S. M. Nares, on4y daughter of John 
N. esq.—Mr. Samuel! Marriott, one of the 
Bridge-Masters of the city of Londen— 
In Goodge-street, aged 71, Mrs. M. Puse 
qualis, relict of the late Nichols P. esq. a 
well-known composer in music.—In Nor- 
ton-street, ‘I. Foster, esq. of Old Bonds 
strect.—At Winchmore-hill, James Jack- 
son, esq. of Ludgate-street.—In Brunswick 
square, Wm. Wilson, ¢.q.—At Iinights- 
bridge, Rh, Barrett. esq—At Blackheath, 
Mis. Hill, wife of S. Hill, esq. late of the 
I.land of Jamaica. “At South Lambeth, 
Mrs. Hook, wife of Mr. Hook, the com- 
pover. 





Se 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

EADING MEDICAL DISPENSA- 

RY.—Total receipts of this most ex- 
cellent institution, including the balance in 
hand, from October 8th, 1804, to October 
rsth, 1805, 272/.195.; the expences, during 
the same period, 136/,1s.1d From the 
total amount of the receipts, the sum of 
r174 2s. has been invested in the funds. 
Number of patients admitted, 481—citto 
cured, 313—do. relieved and discharged as 
incurable, 42—do. dismissed for non-attend- 
ance, 17—do. sent to a work-house, 15— 
do. dead, 24—-remain on the books, 46, and 
not reported, 24. 

Married.) At Kimbo!ton Castle, Char- 
les Paimer, esq. of Luckley Park, in this 
county, to the Right Hon. Lady Madelina 
Sinclair. The Duke and Duchess of Man- 
chester, the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, 
the Marquis of ‘Tavistock, and Lady Char- 
lo:te, graced the solemnity with their pre- 
sence.—Mr. ‘T. Fisher, of Bockmer, to Miss 
Cooke, of Fowley-court Farm—At Read- 
ing, Mr. E, B. Baker, of Stanford, to Mrs. 
Morris. 

Died.| At Reading, Mrs. Gibbs, a wi- 
dow lady, and a very worthy woman. She 
das bequeathed several valuable benefactions 
to a numerous set of distressed pensioners, 
thus extending her. liberality beyond the 
grave—In his 68th year, Mr. H. Finch, a 
quaker. He was a man of extensive infor- 
mation, averse to every species of religious 
bigotry, and of arbitrary conduct in civil go- 
Yerumeng and society. His spirit was dis- 


interested, and his temper forgiving.—At 
Abingdon, aged 43, Mr. John Merry, shoc- 
maker.—-At Newbury, aged 70, Mr. Jos. 
Poor, broker.—At Windsor, suddenly, Mr. 
I. Whittle, late one of the proprietor: of 
the London and Reading coaches—At Mai- 
denhead, Mrs. Morgan, mother of the Rev. 
Mr. M. of St. Martin’s, Stamford.—At 
Wallingford, the Rev. John Scoolt, rector 
of St. Leonatds.—At Oakingham, Mrs. 
Spindler, relict of the late Rev. Bond S. rec- 
tor of Eaton Hastings.—At Langford, aged 
15, Mi:s Ann Harte—Aged 78, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Cropp, more than 50 years in the 
family of Mrs. Mitford, of Bertram House. 
At Perry Head, captain Robert Deane, of 
the train of artillery—Mrs, St. Leger, of 
Trunkwell. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Case of compassion, in the peculiar dise 
tressing circumstances of a certain family, 
now resident in Round Church-lane, in the 
town of Cambridge. ‘This family consists of 
three persons; a man, his wife, and their 
grand-daughter. ‘The man is, at present, 
upwards of 80 years.of age, quite emaciated, 
and feeble in body and constitution, and in- 
deed little better than a walking skeleton. 
The woman, according to the report of one 
of her neighbours, is also 30, and is certainly 
that age, or near it; she is, likewise, very 
weak and infirm, and to avyravate her mis- 
foitunes, is nearly blind{ ‘Lhe third in this 
melancholy, unhappy groupe, is the yrand- 
daughter, once a fine sprightly young wo- 
man, but, for the jast ten years, has, most 
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unfortunately been in a state of mental de- 
rangement, and it is hardly possible for ima- 
gination to depict an object more truly pi- 
tiable. To the honour of many benevo- 
Jent characters in Cambridge, be it spoken, 
these poor and helpless individuals have had 
their wants occasionally supplied; neither 
has parochial assistance been withheld; if 
it had, the smiserable victims must have pes 
rished. A correspondent of the Cambridge 
Chronicle, however, asserts, that they are, 
at this time, in grestddtress. ‘The blessing of 
Heaven will be on the heads of those who 
visit the sick and aged poor (particularly a 
family circumstanced as the above) in their 
affliction, to enjoy the supreme pleasure and 
luxury of doing them good! - 

Married.| At Cambridge, Mr. S. 8. Ber- 
ger, merchant, of Queen-street, Cheapside, 
London, to Miss Sharp.—Mr. Sumpter, of 
Wingfield Castle, Suffolk, son of T. S..esq. 
of Histon, in this county, to Miss Cotton, 
of Harleston—At Newmarket, Mr. J. 
Chapman, auctioneer, to Miss Pease. 

Died] At Barnwell, J. Forlow, esq. al- 
derman, and several times mayor of Cani- 
bridge, and lieutenant colonel of the Cam- 
bridge volunteer corps—At Tortola, West 
indies, general sparrow, only son of Robert 
S. esq. of Worlingham Hall.—At Hunting- 
don, Mr. C. Perkins—Mrs. L. Smith, of 
Old-street, London, daughter of the late 
Mrs. Genn, of the Lamb Inn, Ely.—Lately 
at Bath, in her 85th year, Mrs. Chapman, 
relict of the late Rev. Dr. C. master of 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, and preben- 
dary of Durham. 

CHESHIRE, 

A colliery, and a new ison rail-way, not 
tess than 34 miles in length, were lately 
opened at, or near the town of Congleton. 

Eaton Hall, the noble seat of earl Grosve- 
nor, is at present, a very general topic of 
conversation in this and the adjoining coun- 
ties. The splendid maysion now erecting on 
the scite of the old mansion, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Porden, architect, of London, 
is upon so very extensive or rather vast a 
scule, that it will probably occupy 2 longer 
period in building, than the magnificent 
scat of Mr. Beckford, at Fonthill, in Wilt- 
shire. It is a square-huilt Gothic mansion, 
composed entirely of masqnry. There will 
be not less than 40 rooms on each floor; 
the clevation will be two stories. Fromthe 
principle upon which it is proceeding, it is 
nnreasonable to believe that it can be finished 
in the life-time of the present earl ; but with 
a rental of 80,ccc/. per annum, his lordship 
may, no doubt, accomplish much in a few 

yeas. 

’ Married.] At Wrexham, lieutenant co- 
Jone] Knight, to Miss Harriot Warrington, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. George W. 
—At Chester, Mr. T. Liewellyn, of Market 
Drayton, to Miss Jones, daughter of Mrs. 


Occurrenced: 


Diews, attorriey, to Miss EF. Partingté#, ses 
cond daughter of John P. esq. of Bengliffe 
House, county of Lancaster..Mr. C. Kiffe, 
button-maker, &c. of Birmingham, to Mrs. 
Haswell, of the Hop-pole Ifn. 

Died.} At Chester, suddenly, Mrs. Barker, 
widow of the late Mr. B. taylor—At Nant- 
wich,aged 76,Charles Hall, M.D.—At Wrex- 
ham, in his 39th year, Mr. S. Nicholas, late 
head clerk in the banking-houée of R. Lloyd, 
esq.—At Cheadle, J. Hattison, esq. justice 
of peate for that division——Mrs. Sarah Wil- 
liams, spinster, of Fron, and eldest daughter 
of the late Rév. Richard W. recto? of Hai- 
warden.—Aged 57, Miss Alice Penkett, of 
Wallesley. —Mr. Evan Jones, tanner, of Bala. 
He was in the Ellesmere canal boat, an his 
way to Liverpool, and finding himself taken 
suddenly ill, he drew out a handkerchief from 
his pocket, put it over his head, and in not 
more than five minutes, breathed his last.—~+ 
At the Hot-wells, Bristol, Miss Temple, 
daughter of-colonel 'T. formerly of Chester. 
—In his 103d year, Mr. John Griffiths, of 
Holt, in the county of Denbigh. He wasa 
man of a very eccentric character, as the fol< 
lowing most curious circumstance, and singu~ 
lar anecdote, will abundantly witness. About 


13 years ago, as he was one mornifig preams - 


bulating his ground, he fouhd a flock of 
geese trespassing in the meadew—when lo 
and behold! he immediately stript himself 
naked, and having driven the geese into the 
river, he himself, like another goose, swam: 
after, andstill driving them to Holt bridge, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile, where 
he halted and drove them on shore before 
him, and then (mirabile dictu in puris natu- 
ralibus), followed them up to the town of 
Holt, with infinite sang froid, and to the no 
smail amusement and wonderment of nu- 
merous spectators, to the pinfold, where, 
having seen the winged depredators safely in 
custody, he calmly measured back his foot~ 
steps to his own house! 
CORNWALL, ’ 

Mr. Webb, mine agent to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, has lately disvo- 
vered a most valuable c -mine, m or 
near the bed of the little river Tamor, which 
in part separates this county from the ad- 
joining-one of Devon. This mine has becn 
already set to work, an event which took 


piace bn the gth of September lest, and a- 


rich yein: of copper ore, four feet in breadth 
has been cut at the distance of nearly 50 
fathoms frem the river, in a stecp hil!. There 
is every reason to believe that this will be- 
come one of the first mines in Cornwall, as 
it gs tated toresemble the famous Anglesea 
minz*, from the circumstance of its requir- 
ing neither windlas, whim ,nor any other zp- 
paratus than a wheel-barrow, to take out 
the ore. ‘The whole sum expended by the 
préprietors in opening this mine, did not 
exéed 30%. ui0-€ or less. 


Xoxall, brcker—At Stockport, Mr. Johan A company has been lately established ie 
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Cornwall, under the name “of the. Phenix 
Copper Company, the object of which is 
stated to be “ to reduce the present exorbi- 
tant charge, and to establish a proper rate 
between the price of raw and manufactured 
copper, for the benefit of the subscribers.” 

Commodore Bowen has been lately in- 
specting the extensive and truly excellent 
harbour of Falmouth, for the purpose of ac- 
commodating a considerable part of what is 
called the channel fleet, during the. winter 
months. Buoys have been recently laid 
down, in different points of the harbour, for 
the reception of 16 sail of the line. It fur- 
ther appears that a communication is in- 
tended to be constantly maintained with the 
remainder of the fleet stationed off Ushant, 
by which means, should the enemy endea- 
vour to effect their escape, our ships will 
be enabled to put to sea immediately. A de- 
pot of naval stores have been lately formed 
in or near the town of Falmouth; and a 
store-keeper, master ship-wright, and a mas- 
ter assistant, with proper officers under their 
directions, have been likewise appointed to 
reside there. ‘Thus the necessity of the ships 
composing the channel fleet going to Ply- 
mouth to refit, will be wholly, or in a 
great measure avoided. It is further in con- 
temp!ation, to commence a line of telegraphs 
from Falmouth to Plymouth. When this 
shall be completed, a line of nautical intel- 
ligence will be conveyed from London to 
Falmouth, as the erection of telegraphs from 
Plymouth to the metropolis is now. carry- 
ing on with the greatest dispatch, and will 
be finished, it is supposed, by the end of the 
month of March. 

Died.| At‘Falmouth, Mrs. Augove, wife 
of Mr. Edward A. merchant.—At Flushing, 
near Falmouth, in his 29th year, the Hon. 
R. Cocks, youngest son of Lord Somers.— 
Also of a pulmonary consumption, in her 
32d year, Mrs. Barr, wife of- Major General 
B.—At ‘Tregony, Mr. G. Jewell, surgeon, 
generally regretted and esteemed for his skill 
and talents in his professional capacity.—At 
Portreath, captain James’ Reynolds.—At 
Camborne, aged 49, Miss Richards, a lady 
of exemplary conduct, who often relieved 
the children of affliction ‘in. her neighbour- 
hood, soothing them by her friendly sym- 
pathy, and relieving them by her bounty. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A late Derbyshire paper (Dec. 4th) an- 
nounces that Messrs. Brown and son, of 
Derbyshire, have lately finished a large 
Bacchanalian vase, in imitation of the cele- 
brated Grecian vase, called the Grand War- 
wick Vase, which. original-vase is now in 
the possession of the Earl of Warwick. The 
said imitation has been prepared, and is in- 
tended for a Prince of the Imperial family of 
Russia, and has been lately submitted to 
public inspection, at the marble works of 
the said Messrs. B. andson, in St. Helen's, 
in the town of Derby. 
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A new fair is intended to be held at Duf- 
field, on the gth day of January next ensuing, 
which fair will, in future, be held annually 
on the said day, for the sale of all sorts of 
goods and cattle. This will be avery con- 
siderable accommodation to the breeders, 
dealers, and others in that part of the coun- 
try, as a great number of well bred cattle are 
kept in the neighbourhood of Duffield. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Married.} _At Oakhampton, James Brad- 

dock, esq. of Plymouth, to Miss Mason. 
DURHAM. 

Died.| .At Durham, Mr, Johnson, attor- 
ney, aged 30.—J. Newell, of the North Lin. 
colnshire militia. 


ESSEX. 

Married.] J. Reeve, of Bocking, to Miss 
Blakeley, of Mundon.—At Chelmsford, Mr. 
H. Kelham, jun. agent to the Chelmsford 
military depot, to Miss Eliza Thornton, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. J. ‘I’. proprietor of the 
theatre royal, Windsor. 

Died.| At Chelmsford, Mrs. Scratton, 
relict of the late D. S. esq. formerly of Brom- 
field—At Colchester, suddenly, the Right 
Hon, Lady Susan Montgomery.—At Hems- 
worth, in Yorkshire. the Rev. W. 'Tuffnell, 
of Wormingford, in this county, to Miss 
Naylor, daughter of J. N. esq. of Newstead. 
——At Skreeness, near Chelmsford, Mrs. 
Bramstone, wife of 'T. B. esq. late M. P. for 
this county. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On Thursday December 5, the new church 
at Doddington, built at the sole experce of 
C. Codrington, esq. M. P. whose magnifi- 
cent mansion and pleasure grounds it im- 
mediately adjoins, was opened, and conge- 
crated by the bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
acted, on this occasion, as proxy for the 
bishop of this'diocese. The Doddington ca- 
valry mustered and paraded on the ground, 
at 9 o'clock in the morning, and having 
passed in file, on the lawn round the house; 
they were inspected by lieutenant colonel 
Probyn.. The troop then dismounted, and 
linked horses, and having formed an avenue, 
the bishop and his chap.ain, with a nume- 
rous train of gentry, and others, proceeded 
through the same to the church, where an 
exceilent and very suitable discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Jones, rector of 
the parish. Thestructure of this church ‘is 
at once neat, simple, elegant, and beautiful, 
and in the Grecian order of architecture. 
It consists of a dome, and four ais'es;, the 
walls represent rich, palfry, verd, antique 
marbles, with superb mouldings, in bronze, 
&c. In the four angles under the dome, are 
four immense fluted columns, consisting of 
entire blocks. ‘The pavement under the 
dome, is richly formed of marble, granite, 
brass, &c. divided into sundry compartments. 
After the:performance of divine service, the 
ccremony of a grand christening took place, 
of pe only gen of Mr, Codrington, and the 
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heir of the manor and estate of Doddington. 
After the celebration of this religious rite, 
the doors of the hospitable mansion were 
thrown open, in the true old English style, 
and more than 500 persons, consisting of 
the neighbouring gentry, the Doddington 
cavalry, tenantry, and others, sat down at 
different tables, where they partook of every 
thing that the season could, afford. While 
the company were at dinner, the magnifi- 
cent silver fountain nymphs made its ap- 
pearance, copiously replenished with rich 
nectar. “ Long life to the heir of Dodding- 
ton,” was then given in a burst of rapture, 
with three times three; after which, * Peace 
to the ashes of brave Nelson, and captain 
Codrington” (who commanded a ship of 
war in the battle of Trafalgar) was like- 
wise given, with three hearty cheers, as be- 
fore. During the dinner, an Italian band, 
assisted by two others, attended, and played 
in different apartments in the house. ‘The 
ball. room was then lighted up with colour- 
ed lamps, and numerous transparencies ; in 
a long recess, were seen groves of orange 
trees, in full fruit, which, with other plants 
in bloom, produced a salubrious effect. From 
this room, the company had a view through 
a balcony, into a very stately picture gallery, 
replete with works of the first masters, Bri- 
tish and foreign; which gallery forms a 
convenient communication with the church 
tribune, appropriated for the reception of 
the Codrington family. The whole com- 
pany afterwards partook of tea and supper, 

. and did not retire till the next morning, 
highly delighted and gratified with the fes- 
tivities of the day. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Winchester, Mr. Gray, 
surgeon, and apothecary, of Bath, to Miss 
Gover, daughter of Mr. G. architect. 

Died.|, At Southampton, aged 28, Mr. 
T. B. Hookey, chemist and druggist. —At 
Winchester, at his son’s house, Mr. Todd, 
many years a respectable attorney. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Married.| At Carmarthen, John Morgan, 
e-q. to Miss M. Lloyd, youngest daughter 
of the Hon. Mrs. L. 

Dizd.| At Hereford, at a very advanced 
age, Mrs. Tankard, a school-mistress. 


KENT. 
Beret) At Dover, Mr. Smith, iron- 
monger, to Miss Shadgate, daughter of —— 


®. esq. collector of excise there. 

Died.} At Canterbury, at her house in 
Watling-street, in her 82d year, Mrs, Eli- 
zabeth Sharp. 

LANCASHIRE, 

The Newspaper, calied the Liverpool 
Chronicle, has lately announced the intended 
appearance of a new, useful, and splendid 
work, to he entitled, “ The History of Li- 
verpool, or picturesque beauties of that flou- 
tishimg sea-port, fryin carly regerds to 1806,” 


Occurrences: 


This publication, which has been Iong want» 
ed, will be elegantly printed with the ad- 
mired Shakespeare type, and ornamented 
with a series of masterly views of the most 
remarkable edifices in Liverpool and its en- 
virons, engraved in wood, by those truly 
excellent artists, Bewick, Nesbitt, and Hoe, 
from accurate designs, taken purposely by 
Mr. P. Rogers. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants at Liver- 
pool, held in the Town Hall, on Friday, 
November 22, it was resolved that a naval 
monument sbould be erected to the memory 
of Lord Nelson, in the centre of the area of 
the New Exchange Buildings, and that the 
memorable words of Lerd Nelson, in his 
last signal orders to his conquering country- 
men, “ England expects that every man will 
do his duty” should be inscribed on some con- 
spicuous part of the said naval monument. 
A sum,amounting to nearly 4500/. has been 
already subscribed, to effect the above pur- 

ose. 

Married.| J. Suttlewood, eq. of Bolton 
Castle, to Miss Darval!, of Gamerton. 

Died.| At Manchester, Mr. G. Bailey, 
son of Mr. S. B. taylor. The death of this 
young man was occasioned by a squib being 
thrown at him, in what was inadvertently, 
but fatally thought ajoke! It exploded in 
his eyes, and after severely torturing him, 
produced a brain fever. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married} At Billesdon, Mr. Wildbore, 
grazier, to Miss R. Bell, of Leicester. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mrs. Bruce, wife 
of Mr. B. coach proprietor. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. ; 

Married.) At Owersby, near Rasen, Mr. 
Porter, farmer and grazier, aged 80, to. Miss 
Atkinson, aged 42. 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mrs. Tuke, wife of 
Mr. Samuel T. keeper of the city jail. 

NORFOLK. 

A correspondent ofthe Bury and Norwich 
Post complains in terms of much severity, 
of the bad, and even dangereus state of the 
present road over Acle Dam, lying between 
Norwich and Yarmouth, particularly in a 
certain part of it, near the Jodge,where he 
observes, many accidents have recently hap- 
pened, after the close of day-light! 

Married.}| At Norwich, Mr. R. Johnson, 
hosier, and manufacturer, Cheapside, Lon- 
don, to Miss S. Stacey, second daughter of 
Mr. G. S. druggist. 

Died.| In London, in his 32d year, Mr. 
William Chappel, of Yarmouth, a man of 
a benevolent character, chearful temper, and 
great affability. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married] At Sutton, in Bedfordshire, }. 
B. Pritchard, esq. of Caerlon, in Monmouth- 
shire, to Miss Kettleby, eldest daughter of 
the Rey. M. K. rector of the parish. 

Died.| At Northampton, Mrs, Smith, wife 
of Christopher &, esq. 
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hazy 

I foggy . fine 

ilhazy . clear night 

Iinot cloudy 

I|not cloudy 

Olcontinual thick fog 

©}. very thick at eve . clear below 









. drizzly at times 
. very thick upward 


: little wet 

1|.drizzly eve. rain: fair 

1 |foggy . fine 

1jhazy . thick upward at night 
1ffozgy . fine 

2): thick upward 

1\foggy . brighter ; cloudy ' ! 
tittle foggy . Bar. 30.87 at night . clear 

1jnot cleudy . fine: thick upward . 
1}hazy . thick upward at night 

ojnot cloudy . fine 


1/not cloudy 

icloudless : clear 

o}. more foggy: little rain 
i]drizzly . fair ' 
1jnot cloudy . fine 

aifhazy . cloudless eve . clear 

1}not cloudy . fine ; 

t}hazy . thick upward at eve . fine 
1}not cloudy . thick upward . brighter 
1jnot c oudy . fine eve. little rain : fine 
1\foggy . fine 

ijhazy 

ijhazy . little rain 

ijhazy . foggy eve . thick upward 


clfoggy . thick upward 


° ~~ . little rain . fine eve . thick upward 

o} more foggy . brighter 

ifhazy . thitk upward at night 

iffoggy . thick upward 

. clear below at night - 

. cloudy and little rain at times 

drizzly at times ; t 

a}. drizzly at times roe ‘ 




















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winehester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll. of 140Ibs. 
Ayoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended Dec. 21, 1805. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 



































Wheat. Rye.. Barley Oats. Wheat. Rye. ;Barley.) Oats. 
& as. 2 a. af a d| e di« Ge & 
Middlex} 70 ©) 35 10 31 3) 33 4IhEssex ...... 68. 4) 33 6] 30 10! 33 4 
Surrey | 74 8] 34 © 32 2) 33 8 Kent +.....) 70 3) 34 © 31 937 3 
Hertford) 68 8) 41 © 34 8 30 o,Sussex..... | 68 10 132 9 38 8 
Bedford | 62 3] 39 7) 31 10] 25 9! Suffolk ‘nee! 6r 7/34 4129 2125 9 
Huntin. | 63 2 | 28 8 23 o Cambridge....| 60 2 35 6) 27 3) 20 x0 
Northa. | 62 8] 44 0, 28 4] 23 10; Norfolk os 60 2\ 34 0 27 2) 25 © 
Rutland.| 65 © 36 9) 24 6)'Lincoln..... 65 11) 40 10] 32 6) 23 9g 
Leicestr.| 72 ©} 37 7| 37 19) 26 7\York ery. 9| 45 2) 32 o} 26 9 
Notting.| 74 ©] 42 0; 39 4) 28 a\'Durham . . ate < 1 35 7| 25 10 
Derby..| 80 8 | 42 6) 3x 8 Northumberland] 62 0} 44 Oo} 35 6] 28 o 
Stafford | 82 11 43 8 29 xrxf;Cumberiand...| 73 3154 5/41 2127 2 
Salop ..| 86 4] 53 10) 45 8) 27 7}/Westmorland. | 75 6) 60 38) 42 ©] 29 § 
Herefor.| 84 8] 51 2! 44 5) 27 xajiLancaster....| 74 2}+-—~-——-—| 28 6 
Wor'str.| 82 1]———| 40 7} 30 4! Chester .... | 70 6——| 46 8 28 g 
Warwic.| 84 2}/-———=| 42 6) 30 6) Flint......., 46 10 é, 
Wilts. .| 76 o| ———| 36 4] 28 10! Denbigh ooo ae — 50 3125 7 
Berks ..| 73 Ql——— 3x. -2| 29-3; Anglesea .. . |———— 38 GO 20 oO 
Oxford | 67 6|\———=| 33, 1| 26 g! Carnarvon .. | 79 38 ol 20 6 
Bucks. .| 73 © —| 32 © 29 0, Merioneth .. .| 92 48 5) 24 © 
Brecan | 97 0] 57 7) 47 2) 24 ©, Cardizan .... 78 37 O19 ® 
Montgo| 88 9 | 46 5| 22 1}Pembroke | 69 40 6 20 0 
Radnor.| 96 o 46 9|27 xiCarmarthen . .| 92 42 4 20 0 
Glamorgan .. .| 91 40 2:25 4 
en Gloucester .. .| 82 39 7| 23 10 
Somerset ... .| 86 4I 7| 24 15 
Monmouth-. . .| 99 45 0. 
Average of England and Wales. 
Wheat roe. Fe Rye 42s. 7d.; Barley stress re a 25 = i = pene ie 
37s. r1d.; Oats 27s. 4d. [Bone cee: | 74 35 4| 36 7 
PPIBINS6 0. 6s 0 6 | 69 3 33 1132 11 


ee 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


























AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


we. generally a thin plant and backward, and previously to the late frost, in 


many places affected by the slug. 


Some little left unsown, to be got in with 


the beans in the spring. Tares, turnips, cabbage, rape, and all winter crops, generally 


good, with plenty of fog,or autumnal grass. 


The stock of sheep and cattle greater than 


ever, throughout the whole country; but the breed of pigs defective ; these, and large 
hogs particularly, being scarce and dear. Straw and hay, very good,tand in = abundance. 


The lands on all retentive soils, very wet and poachy; and the chie 


business going 


forward consists in threshing, hedging and ditching, timber cutting, feeding live stock with 
winter provision, and attending those ewes whi.h begin to drop their lambs. The late 
wheat crop does not appear to turn out so great in measure, as was at first rather too san- 


guinely expected, but the quality and weight excellent. 


Very large markets at Smithfield, fat beef 4 to 5s. per stone, (sinking the offal.) Mut- 


ten nearly the same. Veal 5 to 6s. 6d. House lamb 25 to 35s. per quarter. 


6s. per stone. ‘Town bacon, 6s. 
diliddlesex, Dec. 25. 


—_— 


Pork 5 to 


Plenty of irish bacon at 5s. but of inferior quality. 


BILL of MORTALITY, from NOY. 19, 1805, to DEC. 24, 1805. | 


CHRISTENED, 
Males ist 2337 


BURIED, 





Qand 5,- 360/50 and 60 -234 
Sand 10\|- 155/60 ang 70 - 202 


Females 1115 Femal. 1417 = 910 and LO- | 92|70 and 80-441 
Whereof have died under two years old 831 3 <¢ 20 and BO}- {200/90 ang 90- 80 
& 230 and 40}- (252 (and 1004 21 


Peck Loaf 3s 11d, 3s 11d, 3s 8d, 3s 11d, 
Salt 20s per Bushel ; 44 per Ib, 


40 and 50- 271 





Alphatetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, 
Total, Christenings and Burials, from December 11, 1804, 
to December 17, 1805. 
Males — yo Inall 20295 | Buried } Foon rei sent In all 17565 
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Christened 1 Femsbs — 9782 Females — 8691 

Whereof have died, 

Under 2 years of age 5204] 20 and 30 1283]60 and 7o 1187] 100 5 

Between 2 and 5 2199 | 30 and 40 1765} 70 and 80 757 | 103 

Five and ten 826 | 40 and so 1829] 80 and go 390] x05 

Ten and Twenty 534| 50 and 60 1504 { 90 and 100 82 

Increased in the Burials this Year, 527. 

There have been executed in London 9; of which number (6 only) have been re 
ported to be buried (as such) within the Biils of Mortality. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 


October 22, 1805, to November 23, 1805, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette. ] 
Co. Holborn-court.) Green, I. Burton, 
in Lonsdale, Yorkshire, cotton-spinney 
(Woodburn, Manchester.) 
Hagan, G.O. Buckingham, wine-merchant 


BANKRUPTCIES. 

[ The Solicitors’ Names are between paren- 
thesis. | 

Austin, I. London-upon-Tern, Salop, mil- 





ler, (Panting, Shrewsbury.) (Smith and Co. Great St. Helen’s.) 
Baylis, W. Ledbury, Hereford. Baker Hickinbotham, S. Brixton-hill, Surry, 
(Reece, Ledbury.) Burrowes, J. Mir- miller (Murphey, Bouverie-street.) Hale, 


F, Leeds, merchant (Coupland, Leeds. ) 
Henwley, H. Great Coram-street, Rus- 
seil-square, baker (Vincent and Co. Bed- 
ford-street) 


field, York, corn-dealer (Sykes, De-- 
bury.) Bate, T. Macriesficld, Ches- 
ter, draper (Barretc, Manchester.) Bal- 
miller 


dock, T. Chatham-hill, Kent, 
(Cooper and Co. Southampton Buildings.) Izod, W. Queenestreet, warchouseman 
Baylis, S. Leadbury, Herefordshire, (Nicholls, Tayistock-place.) . Jones, J. B. 


New Bond-street, fruiterer (Sarel. Berke 


baker (Holbrook, Ledbury.) Brooke, 
ley-square.) Irving, W. Liverpool, li- 


R. N. Hurcot, Worcester, paper-manu- 
facturcr (Walls, Worcester.) quor-merchant (Phillips, Liverpool.) 
Cockerill. W. Ludgate-hill, Iinen-draper Kendal, S$. Liverpool, timber-merchant 
(Hen on, Dorset-street.) Chalniers, F.  (Bardswell and Co. Liverpool.) 
Liverpool, broker (Phillips, Liverpool.) Levy, M. Rosemary-lane, victualier (Isaacs, 
Cooke, 'T. New-road, Mary-le-bone, Great George-street, Minories.) Leech, 
statuary (Greenwood, Manchester-st.) | W. Salford, Lanca:ter, brewer (Duck- 


Coats, E. Horninglow, Stafford, come worth and Co. Manchester.) Louther,R, 
Shefheld, Yorkshire, and Throgmorton- 
street, London, merchant (Thompson, 
Sheffield.) 


mon-brewer (Fowler, Burton-upon- 
Trent.) Coltman, W. Long-acre, baker 
(Collins and Co. Spital-square.) Coates, 
E. T. Massey and T. Hall, Horninglow, 
Staffordshire, brewers (Fowler, Burton 
upon-Trent.) Cummings, T. Kirkby, 
Lonsdale, Westmoreland, spizit-merchant 
(Pickard and Co. Kirkby, Lonsdale.) 
Davis, I. Oxford, dealer (Tomes, Oxford.) 
Davies, I. Wheelock, Chester, victualier 
(Grooms Audlen, Chester ) 

England, W. Little Walsingham, Norfolk, 
shop-keeper (Decker, Little Walsing- 
ham.) Ellis, J. Worcester, flax-dresser 
(Haden, Worcester.) 

Fogg, R. and T. Cantrell, Manchester, 
cotton-manufacturers (Key and Ren- 
shaw, Manchester.) Farrar. W. Salford, 
Lancaster, plumber and glazier (Mor- 
gan, Manchester.) Fountain, B. Houn- 
slow, butcher (Wild, Warwick-:quare ) 
Gibbs, W. Newport, Isle of Wight, hack- 
ney-man (Gilbert, Newport.) Gaudon, 
P. Wentworth-street, Whitechapel, coop- 
er (Grove, Villicr’sestreet). Gill, 5. 
Horbury, Yorkshire, tallow-chandler 
(Scholefield, Horbury.) Gifford, I. Shep- 
herd-street, coul-merchant (Bromley aad 


Mockitt, 1’. Deal, Kent, miller (Brown and 


Co. Norfolk-street.) Moses, J. Newmars 
ket-street, Wapping, slopseller (A. Isaacs, 
Great George-street, Minories.) Mercer, 
J. Uxbridge, and N. Mercer, Chatham- 
place, merchants (Luggan and Co. Lon- 
dan, or Hodder, Uxbridge.) Marsden, 
W. Manchester, merchant (Halstead and 
Co. Manchester.) Milner, G. Thurston, 
York, and D. Whitaker, Manchester, 
cotton-manufacturers(Edge, Manchester.) 
Macpherson, W. Maiden-lane, straw hat 
manufacturer (Wild, Warwick-square.) 
Marsh, A. Aldgate, jeweller (Loddington 
and Co. Secondaries Office, King’s Benche 
walk.) 


Nicholson, H. Bishopsgate-street, silk mere 


cer (Collins and Co. =pital-square.) 


Ormond, G. Manchester, dyer (Foulkes and 


Co. Manchester.) 


Paterson, J. Red Lion-street, Holborn, up- 


holsterer (England, Old .Broad-street.) 
Pettitt, J. Yarmouth, upholsterer (News 
comb, Vine-street, Piccadilly.) Pinfold, J. 
Rodborough, Gloucester, clothier (Wae 
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_ tham, Stroud.) Puddington, R. Leonard- 
square, Shoreditch, baker (Crawford, 
Craven-buildings, City-road.) Partridge, 
W. and W. Rose, late of Bowbridge, 
Gloucester, dyers (Newman, Stroud.) 

Robson, J. Drury-lane, grocer (Wild, War- 
wick-square.) Robinson, W. jun. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, sadler (Harvey, News 
castle-upon-Tyne.) Robinson, P. G. C. 
Liverpool, merchant (Cheek, Manches- 
ter.) Rawsthorn, W. Sharples, Lan- 

_ cashire, dealer in cattle (Hulton, Bolton.) 
Randell, W. sen. Manningtree, Essex, 
innkeeper (Jackaman, Ipswich.) Raine, 
T. and G. Mackey, Greenwich, ship- 
owners (Jones and Co. Salisbury-square. ) 
Ravenscroft, W. H. M._ E. Fell, and 
J. Entwisle, Manchester, dealers in cotton 
yarn (Duckworth and Co. Chippendale, 
Manchester. ) 

Smith, W. Globe place, Lambeth, corn- 
chandler (Ware, Blackman-street.) Sims, 
W. Newgate-market, carcase-butchier 
(Wild, Warwick-square.) Smith, J. Man- 
chester, cotton merchant (Johnson and 
Co. Manchester.) Simpson, 'T. and N. 
Simpson, Northallerton, Yorkshire, mer- 
chants (Lee, Crown-court, Soushwark.) 

Thomas, J. Manchester, cotton spinner 
(Kay and Co. Manchester,) Tankard, J. 
Birmingham, factor (Maudsley, Birming- 
ham.) ‘allock, J. jun. Savage-gardens, 
broker (Rivington, Fenchurch buildings.) 

Wright, 8. White Horse-lane, Whitechapel, 
merchant (Sarel, Surry-strect.) Worley, 
C. Wood-street, warehouseman (Kibble- 
white and Co. Gray’s Inn-place.) 

Young, S. North Audley-street, surgeon 
(Cunningham, Red Lion street.) 

DIVIDENDS 

Bentley R. Wellclose-square, haberdasher, 
Dec. 17 and Jan. 25. Baker J. Holborn, 
linen-draper, December 17. Boyce S. W. 
Great Yarmouth, merchant, Dec. 28.— 
Bennett O. Bell-yard, Carey-street, tai- 
lor, Dec. 24. Binnt W. Swansea, deal- 
er, Decem. 21. Barton S. Whitchurch, 
Hants, linen-draper, Jan. 7. Burwood 
W. Sun Wharf, Wapping, wha:finger, 
December 31. Bursitt J. Mere, Wilts, 
cheese-factor, January 21. Braddon W. 
Polperro, Cornwall, shopkeeper, Dec. 30. 
Boyes J. Portsmouth, mercer, Dec. 28. 
Blacklock W. Rathbone Place, dealer in 
glass, Jan.2z. Bell J. Coningsby, Lin- 
colnshire, Decem. 31. Barlow J. Mon- 
mouthestreet, tallow-chandler, Jan. a1. 
Ball J. Taunton, Somerset, hawker, Jan. 
10. Butcher R. P. Lawrence Pouniney- 
Jane, wine-merchant, Jan. 21. Brown 
G. B. Newport, Salop, plumber, Jai. 
17. Bunn B. Hounsditch, pawnbroker, 
Jan. 18. 

Clezg C Munrow, Lancashire, woollen- 
manufacturer, December 20. Caven P. 
Brightbelmstone, Sussex, dealer, Decem- 


ber 21. Curtis M. and J. H. A. Scott, 
Watling-street, wine-merchants, Jan. 4. 
Mc. Cormack D. Marshall-street, Gol- 
den-square, coach-maker, January 18.— 
Cruckshanks J. Gerrard-street, fan-light 
manufacturer, January 21. Cobham W. 
Thomas~treet, Southwark, corm-dealer, 
January 28. Carless T. F. Counter- 
street, Southwark, corn-chandler, Ja- 
nuary 25. 


Deighton T. Manchester, calico-printer, 


Dec. 20. Dyson S. Soyland, Yorkshire, 
merchant, Dec.26. Dobson J. Leeds, 
merchant, Dec. 23. Davis G. Boston, 
Lincoln, glass and china ware seller, Dec. 
19. Dann W. ‘I. Bentham, B. Bent- 
ham, and J. Baikie, Chatham, bankers, 
December 10. Desmarais P< St. Mar- 
tin’s-court, watch-maker, Feb. 15, 


Edwards R. G. and J. Jackson, St, Mary 


Axe, merchants, Dec 18 and 24. East- 
erby T. St. Thomas-street, Southwark, 
victualler, Dec. 28. Edgar J. Black- 
burn, Lancashire, dealer, December 30. 
Emerson J. Bitton, Gloucestershire, brass 
and spelter-maker, January 2. Evans 
J. Whitechapel Road, oilman, January 


21. 


Forbes F, Blackmanestreet, chemist, Dec. 


17. Fox B. Gough-square, merchant, 
Jan.7. Franklin T. Leighton Buzzard, 
Ledfordshire, money-scrivener, Jan. 7. 


Fraser T. and T. Baylston, Nichola:-lane, 


merchants, January 30. Fentham H. H. 
Greville-street, Hatton-garden,merchant, 
January 30. Fromings J. Horsmander, 
Kent, victualler, Jan. 11. Froggatt T. 
late of Matlock, Derbyshire, innkeeper, 
Jan. 15. Finder J. the younger, Clip- 
stone-street, Mary-le-bone, carpenter, 
Jan. 21. 


Gifford R T. Bristol, skinner, Dec. 23.— 


Goody T. Sheffield, Yorkshire, grocer, 
Dec. 17 and January 4. Gilbert ‘I’. Bir- 
mingham, sactor, Jan. 6. Gurden Win 
junior, Stoney Stratford, lece-merchant, 
Dec. 31. Goostry P. Rushtan, Stafford, 
cotton-spinner, Jan. 7. 


Harris ‘I. and J. Price, Bristol, merchants, 


Dec. 21. Hail S. Sheffield, hat-maru- 
facturer, Dec. 18. Hemens ‘T. Duns 
ford, Devonshire, miller, December 2c. 
Hoare P. Brookham Green, Surrey, shop- 
keeper, Jan. 25. Henderson D. juni 
Bernard-street, Russel-square, merchant, 
a 25- Holloway J. P. St. Swi Pie 
ane, Wine-merchant, Jan.25. Harding 
W. and F. Miller, Derby, mercers, Ja- 
nuary 1s. ffewitt J. Birmingham,diug- 
gist, Jan. 20. 











ohnson C. Great Stambridge, Essex. mere 
o 


chant, Dec jr. Jones 1. Dowlais, Clas 
morgan, grocer, Dec. Jewitt Wm, 
Snaith Lodge, York 
chant, Jan. 24. Jones J. 


lop, inpholde:, Jas. 37. 


30. 
hire 








Alphatetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


Smith T. Poland-street, merchant, Dee, 
17. Smith R. Timberland, Lincoln, .gro- 
cer, Jan. 4. Shenstane I. M. Portsea, 
salesman, Dec. 24. Stopes A. Britwell 
Priory, Oxfordshire, dealer, Jan. 21. 
Schneider I. H. Bow-lane, merchant, 
Jan. 28. Speed G, Blackman-street; 
stable-keeper, December 14. Seddon G. 
Aldergate-street, cabinef-thaker, Dec. 
21. Sissmore B. Basinghall-street, mer- 
chant, Jan. 4. Stainsby J. Cornhill, 
woollen-draper, Jan.21. Sutherland J, 
York-street, Mary-le-bone, painter, 
Dec. 18. 

Scott A. Workington, Cumberland, mer- 
cer Jan. 14. Sellars G. Sheffield, Ca- 
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Kemp L. Mile End, vintner, December 24. 
Keyte J. Kidderminster, Woreestershire, 
builder, Jan. 3. Ketland J. New City 
Chambers, merchant, Jan. 11. Keeble 
H. A. Peckham, surveyor, January 21.— 
Kirkpatrick J. Liverpool, merchant, Ja- 
muary It. 

Lane J. T. Fraser, and 'T. Boylston, Nicho- 
Jas-lane, merchants, Jan. 30. Lightpill 
J. T. and A. Band, Stanley’s End, Glou- 
cestershire, clothiers, Jan 6. LeaH. 
Ropemakers-street, Moorfields, tobacco- 
nist, Dec. 28. Lewis R. Codfield, Wilt- 
shire, shopkeeper, Jan.21. Lawson W. 
Manchester, grocer, Jan. 14. 

Mierre J.D. A. De, and J. Crosbie, Broad- 


street Chambers, merchants, Dec. 21.— 
Maxwell R. George-street, Minories, 
ship-broker, Dec. 24. Mozley M. L. 
Liverpool, Merchant, Dec. 17. Mace 
kenzie J. Old City Chambers, merchant, 
Jan. 7. Macfarlane J. Maik-lane, mer- 
chant, Jan.7. Main J. Northampton, 
ironmonger, January 1s. Morris P, St. 
Martin’s Court, hosier, Jan. 25. 
Pollington C. Havant, Hampshire, shop- 
keeper, January 4. Purle S. Drury-lane, 
victualler, Dec. 2t. Penny D. jun. St. 
John, Wapping, ship-chandler, Dec. 17, 
Pain A. Stow-on.the-Wold, Gloucester, 
Prince W. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton- 
spinner, Jan. 11. Pitter T. Jermyn st. 
gold and silver Jace man. Jan. 22. Pot. 
ten A. Duke.street, Aldgate, woollen- 
draper, Jan. 30. 

Reilley J. D. Walbrook, insurance-broker, 
Dec. 17. Richold M. Brighthelmstone, 
wine-merchant, Dec. 31 Reddell J. H. 
Westbromwick, Staffordshire, iron- 
founder, December, 28. Richardson P. 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, wool-stapler, Jan. 
4. Roberts F. St Martin’s-lane, mercer, 
Jan. 17. Rowe M. Truro, Coinwall, 
shop-keeper, Jan. 7. Robinson ‘I’. Char- 


Ward T. Shipston upon Stour, 


binct-maker Jan.13. Sargeant J. Rus- 
sia-court, Milk-street, Warchouseman 


Jan. 7. 
Taylor C. Maidstone, ahem sa 


Dec. 21. Taylor J. Worcester, draper, 
Dec. 3. Tripp H. Bristol, taylor Dec. 24. 
Tabart B. Bond-street, bookseller Jan. 4. 
Tinkler G. & J. Risk Meard’s-court, 
Wardour-street, leather-sellers Dec. 31. 
Tyall J. Sittingbourne, Kent, shopkeeper 
Dec. 31. "Towell W. Camberwell, car- 
penter Jan: 18. Tomlins W..Bridge-road, 
Lambeth, coach-maker Jan. 18. 


Vinn ‘T. Bush-lane, Cannon-street, mer+ 


chant Jan. rr, Vallery J. Artillery- 
place, merchant Feb. 25. Vince E. A. 
Greenstead, Essex, merchant Jan. 24. 

orcester- 
shire, haberdasher, Dec. 31. Watson J. 
Liverpool, merchant Jan.21. Warren J. 
Sandy’s-street, Bishopsgate without, wea- 
ver Dec. 24. Weston €. & R. Foster- 
lane, warchouseman Jan. 21. Winwood 
E. & S. 'Theody, Poultry, Scotch-factors 
Jan. 14. Watson J. Liverpool, merchant 
Jan. 21. Wood T. Manchester, cotton- 
spinner Dec. 30. Wallis J.{Paternoster- 
row, bookseller Jan. 4. Worledge R. 
Great. St. Helen’s, corn-factor Jan. 30. 





lotte-street, Portland-place, victualler, 

Jan. 14. Robins F. Deretend, War- Wing W. Stamford, Lincolnshire, victu- 

wickshire, merchant, Jan. 6 aller jan. 7. Wheeler J. Hampstead, 
Sutherland T. Little ‘Tower Hill, brandy- victualler Jan. 30 

merchant, Dec. 21. Searth W. Riche Yeend H. Upton upon Severn, Worster- 

mond, Surry, irou-founder, Dec. 1S. shire, currier, Dec. 31. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Additional Memoirs of Capt. Sir Frederick ‘Thesiger, came too late for imsertion in this 
Number, but will ce:tainly appear in our next. . 

Our Magazine fer January will be accompanied with an accurate LIKENESS of the 
FMPEROR ALEXANDER of RUSSIA, together with MEMOIRS of his LIFE and 
CAMPAIGNS, for which we nave to return thanks to a valuable Correspondent. 

Errava.—In our Magazine for October, 1805, page 321, column 2, line 16, for 
“ cuponniers,” read “ caponniers.” Page 322, col. r, line 18, for “ curtansi,” read 
“curtains.” Page 322, co!. 1, line 34, for “ turned,” read “ tarred.” Page 397, col. 2, 
line 30, for * with or secured one-third profit on the goods,” read “ at a higher price 
than their profits would balance.” 

'T. of Warrington, is requested to refer to the wrapper of our last Magazine, where 
he will find that his Communications have not been neglected, but are deferred to another 
opportunity. ae ’ : 

*.* We are sorry to be obliged to apologize to our readers, that, in consequence of the 
great length of very important state papers, &c. &c. we are reluctantly compelied to 
leave out a part of that valuable and interesting article of our Miscellany, viz. the Pro 
vincia! Occurrences; together with several very valuable communications, to which at- 
tention will be given in our ensuing Numbers, 











